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In order to begin at the beginning let its make a brief survey of 
the common opinions regarding Hegel with which you are doubtless fam¬ 
iliar c These opinions are never entirely groundless and they oust be 
spelled out since they are obstacles to the understanding —we are in*- 
fluenced by them more or less inevitably* 


Hero the first view, which you will find In much of the presents- 
tlve literature, Is that Ilegel is a "reactionary metaphysician"* You 
can also put It Into two parts i he Is both a reactionary and a meta¬ 
physician —a metaphysician, J.e., unscientific, and a reactionary be* 
cause he sold his soul to the Prussian sham-constitutional monarchy 
of the early 19 th century* 


1 


But there is an immediately opposed position which is equally 
well known that starts from Ihe fact that Hegel, according to the cos* 
plicit statement of Ite.vx, is the "spiritual father of Marxism"* How 
what did Marx mean when he said that he had put something in Ilegel on 
the feet,. after Ilegel had pi\t it on the head? It had something to do 
with Hegel*s dialectical method, of which we trill hear something later* 


How what is practical meaning of dialectics —<-jlthout going 
into the more abstruse digressions now? It means that life proceeds 
through contradictions, but in such a way that the contradictions are 
necessarily resolved* Tou have a thesis and an antithesis uhich neces¬ 
sarily point to a syr thesis which solves the contradiction* The par¬ 
ticular synthesis given on the way. the particular solution, prove to 
be unsatisfactory} so then synthesis (A) becomes thesis nlriha . which 
calls for antithesis ‘ bet^ > aid then for synthesis gamma - 80 on* 

But it is understood by both Hegel and Marx that there is even- 
t^lly JJ&a Synthesis, the reconciliation of all contradictions. In 
other words* the historical process is essentially rational* This is 
a common point to both Hegel and Marx. In the words of Karxi "Mankind 
\ social man, the society) does not pose itself any tasks which it can¬ 
not solve." And the moment nan poses himself a task, as distinguished 
from mere dreaming, the means for the solution is already present* 


Uhls underst a nd i n g of the historical process is connected with 
l f? . calls Ilegel 5 s "realism"* How the formula for that "realism" 
which Hegel gives in one of his published works is this# political phi¬ 
losophy, which had always been —up to him— a teaching of what the 
best societies, or the Just societies, or the rules of justice are, no 
longer has to teach an "ought", but only has to understand what "is"* 
uhis is so because the ideal, for the rational, of the just is neces¬ 
sarily real* therefore. That one has to do Is to "understand reality", 
and then you know what ought to be done* Thia may sound harsh, 
there are certain ambiguities, of course, but in this there is full agee- 
i.ent between Hegel and Marx. In order to know That to do, you analyse 
he situation —but broadly, not just little things, and intelligently, 
tfid then you know what has to be done* The rational is the real, qnd 
who real is the rational I This, of course, means in Hegel as well as 
in Marx not the glorification of the established order but likewise to 
recognize as real, equally, the dissatisfaction with it to be os real 
3ft* 1 ® satisfaction with it —you have to see which of the two possibi¬ 
lities are in order at the time* * 


p. 185 missing 




Another point In thich Hegel prepared Harz decisively concerns 
the relation of thought and society* At first glance. Hegel looks 
like the spiritualistic metaphysician and Harz like the materialist* 

I do not Trilsh to minimize this enormous difference* hut there Is also 
this point to consider* according to Hegel the philosopher Is the son 
of his time; there Is no possibility for man as man 9 and hence for the 
philosopher to transcend the times* This historlcism or hlstorlzatlon 
of history, as we may call it. Is an Indispensable condition for Marx¬ 
ist virnra because Harz elaborated his thought In the direction that 
since thought is dependent on the time, and the time is dependent In 
It's turn on the relations of production, then philosophy can only be 
ideology* This Is, of course, a break with Hegel but It Is somehow 
prepared by Hegel* 


1 mention two other points which are important not in connection 
with Harz but on their own merit* For Hegel, the state as he presen¬ 
ted it in his P h i losophy of .Right Is the rational state* The rational 
state has came into being after the French Revolution, but It Is simply 
The Rational State* It has two characteristics which are of Immediate 
Importance here* In the first place, the rational state Is based on 
what we may call "the recognition of the rights of man”. This Is, of 
course, a heritage from the older tradition and especially the French 
Revolutionary tradition* In the second place, it Is The Rational State 
because it is the state in which Intelligence rules* Intelligence 
does not mean here the rule of philosophers; It means. In practice, the 
rule of a very highly educated civil service* When people speak today 
about "bureaucracy” and write books about It, they do not sufficiently 
pay attention to the fact that the first philosopher who articulated 
this phenomena now called bureaucracy was Hegel* He did not call it 
with this derogatory name but with a more dignified and perhaps more 
adequate name, it depends on the circumstances* And it is highly edu¬ 
cated civil servants who were not mere technicians, mere administrators * 
This is a point which I would say occurs to us immediately when we 
think of the opinions with which we are confronted* 


How a word about Hegel's writings* There was an amar-in g contrast 
between tiro sets of his writings* One is his writings proper, things 
he wrote himslf and published himself* There are very few of these* 

If we disregard the essays and articles, of which there are not very 

—and during it* But there is an*amazingly extensive part of his works 
which consist of his lectures and which were published after his death 
—partly from Hegel's manuscripts and partly from the notes of students* 
While the books he wrote for publication are extremely difficult, his 
lectures are fairly easy to understand, much easier at any rate fay * 
his published writings* Hegel apparently had this great art that he 
could make the distinction between what was good for writing what 
was good for speaking* He thought that when you write you do not have 
to be so easy-going as you must be when speaking. For this reason we 
shall concentrate in this course, at least in the first part of it, on 
a book which is really lectures of Hegel which were put together 
edited, of course, on the philosophy of history* 


Since I do not know that the different preparations of the differ¬ 
ent students is, and since it is wise on such occasions to expect as 
little as possible, I have to say a few words about the situation which 
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Hegel prestqjposes. He spoJra W^ to people In the 1820 3 s 

In Germany. What was the situation which Hegel had to face when he 
presented his novel thoughts? Hegel is classified, usually, as the 
last and perhaps the greatest of that series of illustrious nen called 
the "German Idealists”, which began tilth Kant and led via Fichte and 
Schelling to Hegel, ana ended tilth Hegel. There was a kind of after¬ 
glow, of course, throughout the 19th century both in Germany and Eng¬ 
land; but then Hegel* s fame completely collapsed after 1870. Only in 
our century tms there a neo-Hegelianism, beginning in 1910 or so, pri¬ 
marily in iTaly with Croce, and also in Germany. 


What was German Idealism? German Idealism, especially in its 
post-Kantian form, had two different sources, each of which tras as 
important as the other. One source tras Kant, and the other was Spi¬ 
noza; and tie must see how these two teachings converged. 


In order to understand this, one must remind oneself for a mo¬ 
ment at least of the situation in Europe and especially in Germany 
prior to the emergence of Kant and Spinoza. (Spinoza, of course. 



noza. These were the two epoch-making events during Hegel’s formative 
years. From 178? on, begins the open and very powerful influence of 
Spinoza. tJp to that point, people had talked of Spinoza as a dead 
dog; then the open admiration of Spinoza began in 178?. 


Prior to 178?, the preponderant thing in Germany and to some ex¬ 
tent in the other countries was speculative metaphysics. This specu¬ 
lative metaphysics meant, crudely speaking, a modified and simplified 
Thomismo Of course, it was not xhordsn because this was in a Protes¬ 
tant environment| but long before the 18th century the head Protes¬ 
tants began rewriting Thomism for Protestant purposes, if I may say 
soo Christian Wolff Is the most famous representative of this 18th 
century scholasticism; and one could easily trace it back to ... * 2 ? 
the last great representative of Thomism in the early 17th century. 

This speculative metaphysics was thoistic; it taught the immor¬ 
tality of the ind ividual soul* But in one resnect it was already pro¬ 
blematic from the traditional point of view, namely* the status of the 
freedom of the will had become doubtful* That was due to the whole 
determinism of modem science, which had influenced tills metaphysics 
via Leibniz. The issue in the center of discussion in the 18th cen¬ 
tury was whether reason is self-sufficient, or is there a need for 
revelation. The Wolffian school was split regarding this crucial ques¬ 
tion. Some said this speculative metaphysics is the truth about God 
and the soul; and others said that revelation is needed in addition. 


There was. however, another issue which was more important from 
the point of view of future developments, but then it looked a bit 
a borderline set. Outside this field of speculative metaphysics there 
was something coming, chiefly from France* materialism. So the intra- 
2 h r}°f? phic issue ws the spiritualism of Wolff or Leibniz vs. the ma¬ 
terialism of the French —and these Frenchmen wore ultimately the pu¬ 
pils of Hobbes. So, behind these relatively mull professors who fight 
it out, we find the heroic figures of Leibniz and Hobbes arrayed against 
eabhother in a mortal fight* 


Hoi-; was this situation affected by the emergence of Kant in the 
first place and of Spinoza in the second place? Kant destroyed the 
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basis of the previous discussion of spiritualism vs* materiali s ts by 
allegedly proving that the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul are invalid* But at the sane tine and in the sane act Kant also 
destroyed materialism. His crucial thesis —that we have knowledge^on¬ 
ly of the phenomenal world, as he called It, as distinguished from the 
thing in itself— precisely had this neaning. As far as knowledge goes, 
the materialists wore right, Kant, as it were, says* But that is only 
Imot/ledge of the phenomenal x/orld, and therefore it has no significance 
as regards the true character of reality* 


This crucial distinction between the phenomenal world and the 
thing in itself stems from Kant, because the Platonic distinction 
means something entirely different* Science as science is l i mi ted to 
the phenomenal world; but how must science be understood? The phenom¬ 
enal world, which we know both scientifically and pre-scientifically, 
is constituted by acts of the mind, by acts essential to the m i nd , by 
the 3 priori , as Kant put it* All knowledge requires sense data, but 
sense data are blind and meaningless if they are not ordered, organ¬ 
ized, and interpreted* This ordered organization and interpretation 
is not arbitrary, is not based on mere convention —as present-day lo¬ 
gical positivism says, but it is made in an evidently necessary tray, 
according to the essential structure of the understa n di n g itself* That 
is the meaning of a priori ! As Kant put It, "The underst anding pre¬ 
scribes to nature it’s lows*” The most fundamental laws of nature 
are not based on experience, because experience would never guarantee 
universal validity," they are due to the spontaneity of the understand¬ 
ing itself* But on the other hand, the activity of the tindersta nding 
itself, by itself, projects the overall plan of a possible nature* 

This would never lead to knowledge if It were not supplemented by the 
given, by what we con know only through sense experience* This spon¬ 
taneity of the understanding points to something higher than itself* 


The term "spontaneity” was taken from Aristotle, where Aristotle 
had spoken of the "spontaneity of the understanding". But Aristotle 
spoke of spontaneity in connection with living things and their spon¬ 
taneity, and he distinguished it as something lower —because the brutes 
possess it also— than freedom, as we can say* Similarily. the "spon¬ 
taneity of the understanding" which Kant speaks of points to a freedom 
which is higher than that of the understanding proper* In other words, 
the understanding is not self-sufficient because it needs a supplemen¬ 
tation by sense perception* There are acts of the mind ihlch are self- 
sufficient; there is something in man in which his reason alone is 
perfectly sufficient without any experience to give him concrete gui¬ 
dance, and this Is what Kant calls "reason" as distinguished from 
"understanding"* The reason which fulfills these specifications of 
being fully adequate without experience is called "pure reason"* There 
is no need for anything given, and no possibility of anything given* 
as far as the principles of human action are concerned, both individual¬ 
ly and collectively* The moral law is not derived from experience and 
cannot be derived from experience* There is a gulf between the ’is 1 * 
between reality, as people say —which can only be known by interpret¬ 
ing sense data, and the : ought’, regarding which our reason is self- 
sufficient* As regards morality, there cannot be anything given* That 
is the absolute novelty of Kant! Of course there are many other novel¬ 
ties one could mention, but this is the most striking* In other words, 
the moral principles cannot be deduced from man’s nature* 


The most important moral doctrine prior to Kant, a doctrine which 
goes back to Plato and Aristotle, and which still lived in Kant’s time 
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in Germany in the form of Wolffian philosophy, had said that in order 
to establish the moral lax/, you have to start from the nature of nan, 
i*e*. nan’s natural inclinations* "natural inclinations" was the hey 
word! Kant rejects that altogether, and inclinations and morality be¬ 
come, in a sense, opposites* Be argued that traditional moral philo¬ 
sophy "at it’s best" (he says that) starts from nan’s natural inclina¬ 
tions and it assumes, therefore, that the natural Inclinations are 
good. Why should they be good, Kant asks, and how do we know that? 
Raising this question meant, certainly in modern times, answering it 
in the negative —theoretically, at any rate* There is no evident 
necessity for the natural to be good* Kant is very anxious to prove 
later in his systematic exposition that our natural inclinations are 
good, but he has to prove that* because there is no intrinsic neces¬ 
sity for natural Inclinations to be good* 


What Kant achieves in this way and what he claims to achieve 
—by divorcing morality from natural inclinations— is that he liber¬ 
ates man from "any tutelage from nature or God" (again his words)* 

This is the precise meaning of autonomy as Kant meant it* Han's tute¬ 
lage is over! The guiding principles of action and therewith for man’s 
overall orientation originate entirely in the free acts of his reason* 
These free acts of his reason cannot be traced to nature, even to hu¬ 
man nature* You must not forget that when people like the Stoics, for 
example, speak of the "autonomy of man", this autonomy presupposes the 
tutelage of nature* Han is autonomous if he lives according to nature; 
they are identical for the Stoics* For Kant, the equation of autonomy 
and living according to nature is no longer valid* A decisive step! 

And it is present on every page and every line of Hegel* It is obvi¬ 
ous that you do not liberate yourself from nature by conquering her 
or mastering her, because in the act of conquering her you must obey 
hor —you must follow her and see how you can vanquish her* The true 
liberation of man from any tutelage of nature is achieved through this 
moral freedom that Kant understands* 


I must add a few more points regarding the Kantian position; other¬ 
wise we will not get any access to Ilegel. According to Kant, the moral 
teaching proper, the teaching of pure reason regarding what we ought 
to do individually and socially, needs a supplement, and this supple¬ 
ment is called by Kant "the postulates of practical reason". These 
postulates are, to take a more simple example of the formula* God, 
immortality of the soul, and freedom of the will* God and immortality 
of the soul cannot be known but they must be postulated on the basis 
of our moral commitment, as we would call it today 

So Kant, then, admits the necessity of a metaphysics; and this 
metaphysics is not so greatly different from the then common metaphysics 
as far as content is concerned. It is. however, radically different 
from the then common metaphysics by it's mold* It is a practical meta¬ 
physics; not a speculative metaphysics or a theoretical one* It is a 
postulate of God and immortality of the soul on the basis of morality* 
Morality itself cannot be based on anything, dither God or nature* But 
how then can it have any content? How here Kant’s teaching is dear 
and very well known* According to Kant, ethics must be formal* The 
only way of knowing our duty or the moral law is as follows* We all 
act on maxims, whether we like it or not* For example, some people 
act on the maxim "I would like to get the most for the least effort*" 
ihat would be a maxim* Or you can also take a more concrete like 

"I i/ould like to pay the minimum of taxes", and so on. Kant’s famous 
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fomula of morality called "the categorical Imperative" is this* "Act 
in such a way that your maxim can be universalized, so that it can be¬ 
come a universal law." For example: a maxi is prepared to act on the 
maxim that he will make falsa promises when he borrows money to pay it 
back. How he universalizes that and says that everyone ought to make 
false promises then he borrows money, and then he sees immediately that 
this universalized maxim 1? self-destructive* You dont have to know 
anything about human life —Kant says so!— even a ten-year-old child 
would know this* You onl: have to think straight and then you see that 
the formal character, the acceptability of the maxim to he come a uni¬ 
versal obligatory thought, is sufficient to see what Is and what is not 
moral* This is the famous formal ethics of Kant, and it is one of the 
major objections that He'el had against him* 
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This was one of the difficulties, but the most important difficul¬ 
ty which Hegel had with Kant was that Kant v s whole doctrine, both his 
moral and his theoretic?! doctrine, rested on the distinction between 
the phenomena and the thing-ih-itself —the thing-ln-ltself Is unknow¬ 
able* One can state Hegel’s criticism of Kant as follows: For Kant, 
you cannot say the thi’ig-in-itself is unknowable: if it is unknowable, 
how do we know that it is? he must know at least this much: but if we 
know this much, wo already know a lot, and then you cant tell how far 
it might go* That ’/as one of the greatest difficulties Thich appeared 
before Hegel, but this affair became the center of Hegel* This much 
for what Kant me art on the most obvious level for negel* 

I turn now vo the second gloat stream or river which entered into 
German Idealism, and that is Spinoza* Now That did Sninoza mean, at 
first glance? . am not speaking of any profound thing, only the most 
superficial* Fpinoza was regarded by most people —not by Hegel, but 
by most people— and with some justice, as a pantheist* His God is 
not a personal God, which means li plain English that he does not pos¬ 
sess intelligence or will* This :.s something diametrically opposite 
to Kant, but in one point it agrees i/ith Kant* It agrees with* Kant as 
to this: the speculative metaphysics of Wolff, which is ultimately the 
Thomistic doctrine, is rot! In this respect Doth influences converged* 
But there is another point in Thick the agreement was perhaps deeper. 

I will stfte it first for Spinoza* Spinoza’s main work is called 
D emonstrpced in a Geometric Manne r* "Geometric" means, here, scien- 
tific, deductively scientific. The vruth about the thole can and must 
be presented in the form of Euclidian deductive system, Spinoza says, 
quietly, that we must possess adequate knowledge of the essence of Goa, 
and s3nce we possess adequate knowledge of the first cause of everything, 
wo potentially possess knowledge of everything, we only have to go down 
in a deductive manner until we reach a i.rticular point. This is the 
oth'.r crucial element which Spinoza contributed to German Idealism, as 
we shall see* 


Now how do these two influences converge, and That do they mean 
Then they converge? Let me try to state it, again in a very provisional 
:ianner* The deductive system of Spinoza i'. plies that the world as we 
know it, man included, proceeded necessarily from God. There is no 
choice, no free will involved: otherwise a mathematical deduction would 
be impossible, since mathematical deduction means necessity* So the 
world flows from God, this necessity’s nay, Gci is the world, or God is 
in the world —God is not extra-mundane* This took a non-Spinozan form 
in German Idealism in the following way* God is in the world but espe¬ 
cially in man’s actions in history* This is neither the Kantian theory 


nor Spinozan theory. btit it emerges wt of the convergence of Kant and 
Spinoza 


To make a step toward understanding this point, we start as fol¬ 
lows * The thing-ln-itself cannot he asserted if it is asserted to he 
simply unknowable, That was, we can say, the first point made hy Ke¬ 
gel against Kant, But how, then, do we Know it, and in what do we find 
it? Kant lias given on analysis of the phenomenal world and this analy¬ 
sis implied as it’s most important part an analysis of acts of the mind 
through which the phenomenal world is constituted —"The understanding 
prescribes to nature it’s lairs." The understanding is not part of na¬ 
ture, That is implied here, nature is a constitute, an intellectual 
product of the understanding, and not the other way round. The sane 
appliej to reason and, of course, explicitly to moral reason. So Kant 
admitted and even proclaimed that an analysis of science and morality 
lead'j to the discovery of a sphere which is not phenomenal, Hegel and 
some people before Hegel took the decisive step: This is the thing- 
in--itself I The subjectivity which creates the object, which consti¬ 
tutes the object, is the thing-in-itself, Hegel’s formula is a modi¬ 
fication of Spinoza’s formula, Spinoza called the theme of philosophy 
"The Substance", proving in his way that there can be only one "Sub¬ 
stance", negel said, "Yes, Spinoza is right in that there can only 
be one ’Substance ’5 but he did not know what that Substance is," This 
becomes clear only on the basis of Kant, although Kant himself did not 
see that, "The Substance is the subject," —that is the famous formula 
of Hegel for his doctrine* This substance cannot mean (we will see 
that) that my personal solf is the subject of philosophy, because I am 
a human being with all sorts of irrelevcncies like my boay around; nor 
can it be my mind, because my mind is extremely foolish and unreason¬ 
able; but it can only mean I to the extent that I an thinking. Accor¬ 
ding to Hegel, this is never the act of an individual, it is always 
that of a society, to that Hegel calls "a nation". Therefore, the sub¬ 
ject can be more nearly expressed as "the spirit of a nation". The 
"spirits of nations" have an orderly necessary sequence. That is the 
main theme of his book. This thole sequence of national spirits, you 
can say spirits of the human race, this is the Substance. That is, 
again, a very provisional and superficial formula which we must make 
much more specific later. 


One can also state Hegel’s solution of this problem as follows: 
Spinoza had spoken of a Substance which had two attributes; extention 
and thinking. Prior to Hegel, Schelling transformed this doctrine in 
the following way: God, the Substance, manifests himself on two planes; 
spatially and temporally. The spatial manifestation of God is nature, 
and the temporal manifestation of God is history. This is a kind of 
crude divination of what Hegel later on says; but there is another 
point of similarly formal character which is of crucial importance, 

I have referred to Spinoza’s book titled Ethics Demonstrated in a 
Geometric Manne r —demonstrated scientifically. The textbooks or 
Christian Wolff, that lion of the German school of the 18th century, 
are all entitled Such and Such. Scientific?|nv Demonstrated , br Scien¬ 
ti fically Treated : for instance, his Doctrine of the Soul. SclentiM- . 
cally Treated .But it would be quite interesting for a modern-day 
scientist or psychologist to look at this "science". You see, science 
can mean very different things. But this concern with the scientific 
treatment, which at times meant deductive treatment, was infinitely 
increased in German Idealism. When Kant speaks of the "categories" 
one of the great subjects of the Critlaueof Pure Reason , he is con¬ 
fronted with the fact that we have the Aristotelian categories. That 




vont do! tlhy not? Because Aristotle simply enumerated them, he says, 
but the first thing is, of course, the thing-in-itself about 'which we 
speak, x-jhich is what is meant by "The Substance”* And the thing—in- 
itselx Is somewhere, and sometime, and it has qualities and relations , 
and it is at some tine. That is so! And if someone should say to 
Aristotle, "But look, maybe you missed something."* he would probably 
answer, "Shov; me what I missed and X will add it!" Just as in the 
Ethics he enumerates these ten or eleven virtues and quite a few are 
missing that one could perhaps think of: yet not the slightest attempt 
is made to deduce. That is quite sol Aristotle would deal with the 
objection in this empirical manner* "I forgot something? Where is it?"* 
and this would then be argued out. For Kant's scientific demands, this 
is utterly impossible* it has to be shown, to be scientifically demon¬ 
strated that there can only be these and these categories —a deduction 
of the categories in this sense. Somewhat differently stated this be¬ 
came, after Kant, in Fichte but implied in Kant and reaching it's cli¬ 
max in Hegel, a new dogmatism —which was a word which played a great 
role throughout the history of philosophy, but it took on an entirely 
different meaning after Kant. Fichte understands by dogmatism that 
one accepts nothing as given, everything must be deduced. For example, 
Seinoza says the Substance has two attributes: cogitation or thinking, 
and extension. lie doesnt deduce extension, he doesnt deduce thought* 
there lg, thought, there Is extension* and he arrived at it presumably 
by analysing all phenomena which we lmow and found that they can final¬ 
ly be reduced, in the last analysis, to either thought or extension. 
That is sol But, no! That is impossible! That is unscientific! 
Whereas, the scientific method of the 17th century was Euclidian in 
the sense that it accepted certain principles, axioms, you can say, as 
irreducible, as no longer in need of any deduction; the German Ideal¬ 
ists, especially after Kant, demanded a strictly and literally presup¬ 
position-less science —philosophy! And Hegel's Logic is the greatest 
attempt ever made to do such a thing. To overstate it for the sake of 
clarity, he tried to begin with absolute nothing and to show how out 
of nothing, with absolute evident necessity, everything comes into be¬ 
ing. I do not give a caricature, as though it were a somewhat unqual¬ 
ified presentation. 


ITow I helieve it is necessary to repeat this statement in a more 
concrete way and also in a more narrow way by raising the question of 
*/hat was the situation facing Hegel within political philosophy. But 
before I turn to that, I would like to know if there is any point where 
you think I hould make it clearer? Yes? 


(On the moral teaching of Kant —the postulate of prac¬ 
tical reason— I dont quite understand x-jhat we said 
there?) 


I will try to state it as simply as I can* You have to do your 
duty, regardless of any ifs or buts, because it is your duty! Period! 
One con state Kant's view of this point perhaps as follows * A man who 
asks why he should be decent is already no longer decent: there is no 
tray of deducing morality from anything outside of morality; any deduc¬ 
tion from anything outside of morality is already an admission of inde¬ 
cency. Kant, in this respect, really expresses what we imply in our 
moral Judgements. This single-minded and absolute dedication ("Between 
heaven and earth there is no support", as Kant puts it.) is not enough, 
because we cannot help wondering regarding the relation of duty or vir¬ 
tue and happiness. There is nothing whatever implied about your happi¬ 
ness in the fact that you are morally obliged to act in this way. But 



somehow the question as to happii^ss op the aspiration to happiness 
seems legitimate to Kant* Therefore, while we know nothing about the 
overall relation of virtue and happiness, Kant thinks that as moral 
men ire have a moral interest in the agreement, the ultimate agreement, 
of virtue and happiness. The postulate spells that out. In other words 
if there were no God, and if there were no immortality of the soul, 
there could only be something like heroic morality In the face of all 
odds against it —and this may be so, but as moral men we cannot wish 
it. That is the meaning, you can say, of Kant 9 s postulates. 

(And God makes morality necessary?) 

Ho, God makes this convergence of morality and happiness possible 
In another life —only that. This Kant-fostered doctrine was immedia¬ 
tely abolished, so to speak, by all his successors, because they felt 
that If morality is what Kant says it is, then you shouldnt need any., 
you shouldnt even want any outside prose. But for Kant himself, this 
is true. And there are other deeper reasons, into which I will not go 
now, because the question inevitably arises of that is the overall re¬ 
lation between the field of our actions, individually and socially, and 
nature, the phenomenal world. This great question Is, of course, in¬ 
dispensable to Kant, and one to which he developed much of his thought. 
This Is also very relevant to Ilegel, but I have to stop at son© point; 
otherwise I would have to give a lecture —five lectures— on Kant. 

(Do I understand you to say that the postulates of 
practical reason are that a good man would wish to 
occur, rather than what he knows could occur?) 

Yes. The auxiliary verbs are not too good, I admit that; because 
it is far more than a mere wish. It Is his duty to wish that. That, I 
think, is a fair statement of what Kant means. They are assertions 
which are theoretically unsupportable but which are practically, i.e., 
morally necessary. In simple terms, they are those things which a man 
Is under obligation to wish that they should be —not more. There Is 
no demonstration for the postulates. You can put it this way: Kan 
lives In complete darkness; for practical purposes he has light, he 
can till the soil, he can watch the sun, he can develop a fantastic 
science, that Kant knows; but it is still darkness, because it is only 
phenomenal. That is genuine and the thing-in-Itself, nothing else. 

That Is what Kant teaches. 

(The significant contribution of Spinoza’s thought to 
Hegel*s metaphysics, then, Is the primacy of substance?) 

Yes, this "monism”, as we call it. 

IIow I turn to this other question, where I have to be a bit more 
detailed. Again 1 remind you of the situation prior to Kant; again a 
conflict between two schools of thought which were called at that time 
the Socialists and the Anti-socialists. This has nothing to do with 
the present age, nothing whatever —they were all strongly In favor of 
private property. "Socialist" xras a name given to those who said that 
man is by nature social, and the "Anti-socialists were those who said 
that man is not by nature social. Clearly the Socialists were the old- 
fashioned people. At the back of them you see Aristotle and, of course, 
Thomas Aquinas, the more conservative people. The Anti-socialists were 
chiefly the non-academic people. Of course In the 18 th century that 
had filtered down to the academic floor, but the originators were whol¬ 
ly non-academic men —Hobbes, Locke, Houseau. For convenience sake, 


ond I think Tilth, some foundation in fact. X suggest this distinction: 
The tiro opposed doctrines were the traditional, or pre-nodern, or na¬ 
tural right doctrine, and the specifically modern natural right doc¬ 
trine. I will merely enumerate the most striking differences. 

t 

In the traditional doctrine, especially in Thomas, it is clear 
that duty comes before right —rights are derived from duties. Be 
familiar with the view that the "rights of nan" understood as a fun¬ 
damental fact was regarded as a nonsonsical distinction, since rights 
and duties were regarded as necessarily corelative. That is not so 
simple. For example, if you talas the traditional theological doctrine: 
God has rights —but certainly no duties! And there are other cases 
of which one might think. But however this may be, it mates all the 
difference in the trorld as to where you place the emphasis —whether 
you place it on the duties or on the rights. And here there is a 
very clear difference between the two schools. 

Secondly, the modern doctrine presents itself as a doctrine pri¬ 
marily of the "state of nature".... 

/"Some omitted due to change of TeelJ 

....state of nature, and state of grace. And there ore other states, 
too, into which I mil not go. The state of nature is cither the state 
of pure nature or the state of corrupt nature. That was the tradi¬ 
tional distinction. Hobbes replaces it, and Locke and Rouseau simply 
follow him —and quite a few other lesser men. There is a state of 
nature and then there is a state of civil society. Do you see the ra¬ 
dical distinction? Hen living in society —not Christians, but pagans 
of one kind or another— would live in a state of nature, according to 
the older doctrines, because they do not livo in a state of grace; but 
they would of course live in the state of civil society, according to 
the moderns. You see the difference immediately. Hobbes abolishes 
the difference between pure nature and corrupt nature, and for this 
reason ho doesnt need the state of grace —thex j e is no corruption, 
there is only inconveniences, and these inconveniences are taken care 
of by the individual’s entry into society. In other words, the doc¬ 
trine of the state of nature is only a polite way of expressing the 
break with Biblical and theological understanding and is characteristic 
of this school. I know that historians are putting talk of "states of 
nature" into Epicurus and Lucretius and I dont know there else; but 
they do this out of thoughtlessness, they dont read, because there is 
nothing about the state of nature in Lucretius, of course. The state 
of nature according to Lucretius would be the state in which an EpI- 
curian philosopher finds himself. That would be Lucretius' state' of 
nature. And this, of course, is not that the moderns mean by "state 
of nature", because the Epicurian philosopher presupposes the existence 
of a civil society of which he is a somewhat dubious member. 

The third difference between the two types of natural right is 
this: The traditional doctrine tins not mathematical or geometric or 
deductive, while the modern doctrine was mathematical or deductive. 

This was very clear to see In Ilobbes himself, and If one roads Locke 
with some care, and especially if he considers the passages on this 
subject in Locke's Essay Concerning Human Understanding, one will see 
that Iocke. too, took it for granted that the proper form of present¬ 
ing the natural law teaching is deductive or geometric. 

The fourth and last point, which is perhaps the most Import an t 



point, is this* The modern natural right doctrine includes and cul¬ 
minates in the doctrine of natural constitutional law. There is no 
natural constitutional law in the tradition. Such doctrines as the 
doctrine of sovereignty of the social contract in Houseau*s develop¬ 
ment, and, of course, Locke's Civil Government , and Ilobbes* Leviathan 
are all doctrines of the Just order of political society, of the rights 
and duties of governors and subjects, of the people as people and the 
citizen. These political problems, these constitutional problems, are 
the chief content of the modern natural law teachings. These were, to 
put it mildly, not the chief concern of the traditional natural right 
doctrines. 


How this fight was fought out in the 18th century and ended, ex¬ 
ternally, in a victory for the modem school. The proof of that vic¬ 
tory was. of course, the French Revolution. This was only of the ex¬ 
ternal victory, mind you, because we are not entitled to any infer¬ 
ence from the victory that the victory was deserved. How Kant accepts 
the modern doctrine. Ke takes over from Rouseau, you can say, with 
minor modifications. But he is trying to do something entirely new. 
lie is trying to integrate that modern doctrine into the context of a 
generally moral teaching. 

I should have said one little thing before I stopped. The doc¬ 
trine of natural law or natural right is not one little province, ac¬ 
cording to the thought of the classics, it is identical with moral 
philosophy. Let us not go, now, into the niceties which are of no 
importance, the modern natural right teaching is, of course, a teach¬ 
ing of morality as a whole —as you see very clearly in Hobbes and 
also in Rouseau and Locke, where it is a bit obscure but fundamentally 
the same thing. But it is a moral teaching of a hedonistic or utili¬ 
tarian kind, as I bolieve is generally admitted. The traditional na¬ 
tural law teaching is not hedonistic nor utilitarian, it is guided by 
the idea of the perfection of nan*s nature. What Kant tries to do is 
to integrate that modorn natural right teaching, a teaching of hedo¬ 
nistic or utilitarian provenance, into a genuinely moral context, I. 
e., non-hedonistic and non-utilitarian context of morality. And the 
formula for this is his "categorical imperative". That has nothing to 
do with pleasure and utility, it doesnt dopant on human nature or any¬ 
thing given, and it implies (I must really rush, now, through impor¬ 
tant things; that the categorical imperative gives a Justification for 
what is called "the dignity of man". For Kant, morality consists al¬ 
most completely in recognizing the dignity of man in every man, inclu¬ 
ding one’s self, so that one must behave decently for the soke of the 
"dignity of man" in one’s self. This has, perhaps, much to do with 
the religious tradition —that is a long question} it certainly has 
nothing to do with the hedonistic and utilitarian tradition, which can 
speak of the "dignity of man" only in a purely figurative or sham- 
poetic way, not in a serious troy. 

To ’respect every man because of the dignity of humanity in him* 
leads to grave political consequences which can be reduced to one for¬ 
mula —republicanism, republicanism akin to Rouseau’s. This republican 
society is the only Just society, and this means it is a moral command. 
But here there is an enormous difficulty for Kant. Kant has a vision 
of a global federation of republics, o League of Rations, or a United 
Nations, but each of then are constitutional republics as a demand of 
morality, not of convenience or so. Alright, but we try to be honest 
men and we live in Rumania of the 18th century, what do we do? We * 
will make a revolution! ITol Kant says "Ho, the Just society is a mor¬ 
al duty, but to obey the powers that be is also a moral duty". Kant's 
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construction is very neat! If you want to make a revolution you mist 
conspire, tut you cannot conspire without lying, so when you are asked 
where you are going you say. ”1 am going to a meeting of the conspiracy. 
Hardly! You rather say, "I’m talcing my dog for a walk." But this is. 
morally speaking, a lie, and since lying is absolutely forbidden, Kant 
makes revolution morally impossible. 


We start from this problem in order to understand Kant’s moral 
philosophy. The conclusion seems to be clear: the just society, this 
global federation of republics, can be actualized only by the accident 
of vise princes who abolish themselves, as it were, in favor of repub¬ 
lics. In other words, the consequence would be, to use present-day 
language, urhistorlcal Platonism —you hope and pray that this will 
happen. Hot so, Kant! Kant is much too modem to be satisfied with 
this, now then do we get the just society, if tie can never get it by 
moral means? (By the way, this is not too bad a formula for the pro¬ 
blem which Ilegel tries to solve in his Philosophy of History .) Prior 
to Kant, people like Hobbes had said that we will get the rational soc¬ 
iety by enlightenment. The rational society, the just society, has 
its foundation in the foor of violent death; if all the necessary con¬ 
clusions are dr aim from the fact that every human being fears violent 
death, ire will get the rational or just society. The fear of violent 
death is very powerful, but it is threatened by the fear of what Hobbes 
calls "powers invisible". But to state this is already to state a sol¬ 
ution, i.e., get rid of the focr of the "powers invisible". And how 
do you do that? That’s simple! Enlighten people! Tell than that the 
"powers invisible" are not so powerful as they think. Enlightenment 
will solve the problem. 


Yet this was a very superficial view. The difficulty was seen 
especially by Rouseau in the following way: Rouseau agrees with Hob¬ 
bes that men enter society out of fear of violent death, or, which is 
only the other formula, for the sake of self-preservation. And the 
right society is the one which is fully in accord with the fact that 
our fundamental urge, and hence our most fundamental right, is. of 
course, the right to self-preservation and nothing else. But the trou¬ 
ble is, Rouseau thinks, that as soon as men enter society they become 
changed. Self love, desire for self-preservation, cedes to what he 
calls amour nroure . vanity, desire for power, prestige, unnecessary 
luxury, and so on. Society, In other words, is dialytic, it makes 
men oblivious of the end for the sake of which they entered society, 
for which they made It* Society trill make men trilling subjects of des¬ 
pots who supply men with bread and circuses. Prom this point of view, 
that is the mistake of these earlier thinkers. You can have self-pre¬ 
servation, which of course means bread; but in addition, since men are 
easily bored, you also need circuses. You can have a land of low and 
despicable despotism, but no man in his senses would say that this is 
a satisfactory solution —enlightenmont is not enough. Therefore, the 
powers which determine social nan: love of gain, desire for dominion, 
and so forth, must compel man to move toward the just society. Only 
under such conditions is a just society real or In the process of real¬ 
ization. Please understand the problem. There Is always the simple 
solution of Plato which lingered on until the 18th and 19th centuries 
where you have the real life and the ideal and the main point Is that 
it is accident as to whether or not the just order Is realized; you can 
only hope or pray, in the words of Plato, for the actualization of the 
ideal, there is no inherent necessity for it. But these modern men 
wanted to have a guarantee for this, and the first formula was "en¬ 
lightenment". Once people know what the Ideal is, this knowledge will 


actualize the ideal, because nan act on their knowledge, and the know*- 
ledge spreads and becones public opinion, and public opinion Is already 
social reality —the gulf is bridged* That Is too simple, according 
to Rouseau, and especially according to Kant, because society itself 
prevents, In a way, its own Improvement; society produces things in 
men which make nen lazy, unwilling to change* How is it then possible? 


Hox* let us see what Kant says. Kant says we have these passions 
which ore the reason of all the misery we do to one another} the amour 
propre . love of glory, love of wealth, and so on, so let us look at 
how it works* In the first place, this amour pronre (Hot? should I 
translate this, so as not always to use a foreign word? Vanity is a 
bit too narrow, perhaps ‘desire for wealth and power 1 .), desire for 
wealth and power, leads to the generation, to the production of wealth 
and comfort and all the refinements or elegancies of civilized life* 
That is one part* But the sane power also leads to discord, to crime, 
and to all the terrible things* Ilow is a solution possible? Kant says 
that this is very simple because this very discord means, of course, 
war, and wars become ever more costly, so people become ever more civi¬ 
lized, more humane, become over more adverse to soldiering* Further¬ 
more, the glow becomes too small* Kant knew, already, these things; 
he developed this* In other words, mere selfishness, the some thing 
which inspires a man to corner the market or to drive his competitor 
to jump from tho Rockefeller Building or whatever it may be, these 
same motives of shrex/d mean calculation will lead, say Hr* Khrushchev, 
at a certain point, to be in favor of perpetual peace. We dont need 
moralitys that is a crucial point in Kant, of course, and you will re¬ 
cognize it in a modification in negel. But dont forget that this per¬ 
petual peace, this global federation of republics, are the goal of a 
compulsory process, morality doesnt enter in here at all* 


But, one could say, is not nan endowed with a free xri.ll? Could 
he not resist a progress toxrard this final state? Could he not resist 
that on grounds of inherited loyalties and whatnot? To which Kant says, 
"ITo, men cannot resist that, because even if he is a low calculator, a 
completely amoral man, his calculation will tell him that ho must give 
in." (As people argue that xhatever Southern people may thin!: about 
segregation or desegregation, the international situation of the United 
States forces the United Stages to give equal rights to the colored 
people, and, therefore, it has nothing to do xri.th morality, it is sim¬ 
ply a calculation of hox; to keep the United States as strong as possible 
Han cannot resist this trend, because freedom is moral freedom, xhich 
means it is freedom for morality and not for immorality. Morality com¬ 
mands the public to perpetual peacel It Is a real beauty! The just 
society, xhich is demanded by morality at all times —like this Platon¬ 
ic scheme— is necessitated in our age by intelligent immorality* The 
immoral fools (this is what Kant implies) can be ignored because they 
xri.ll always be fooled by their betters, moaning, by the clever immoral 
men. Immoral man is commanded In the direction of the just society. 
Every honest man, Kant says, must x-rish this development In the direction 
of the United Rations glorified, and immoral man Is driven into it by 
his very immorality. Isnt that a beauty? 


We are almost to Hegel —one more step. There is a little diffi¬ 
culty for Kant xhich has disappeared for Hegel: the necessary and com¬ 
pulsory progress is only the progress of institutions, of the external, 
of xhat Kant calls legality; it is not a progress of morality* Khrush¬ 
chev doesnt become a bit more decent if he sees that the nuclear war 
doesnt pay, he is the same crook but he acts a bit more rationally, ex¬ 
ternally. Morality is always the free choice of the individual. There 
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exists a possibility —this is the culmination of this thesis— of a 
perfectly Just society in which not a single mentor is a Just man# 

Kant says sol For the esrtablishment of a rational or Just society you 
dont need a nation of angels, as people traditionally said, a nation 
of devils would do, provided they were shrewd calculators# In other 
words, Institutional progress, progress towards these united republics, 
is of the greatest moral relevance# Therefore, Kant could sketch a 
philosophy of history, a writing of fifteen pages or soi but he could 
only sketch it, not elaborate it, because he felt that the institution¬ 
al progress while being of the greatest moral relevance is something 
radically different from moral progress, and moral progress is the only 
thing which ultimately counts. 


ITow here we are at the step of Hegel *s Philosophy of History# 

One can state Ilegel * s criticism of Kant as follows* Kantls the most 
severe moralist that ever was, but his very moralism drives him Into 
Imornlity# Think of the statement about the nation of devils# Is it 
not shocking that this should be a moral society? Another example is 
his definition of marriage which verges on the obscene# Hegel rightly 
said that if this is morality.## But most important, perhaps, is this 
consideration which Kant admitted, and not entirely by accident, that 
this morality is not entirely a matter of the isolated man in his little 
room, it has something to do with the society in which he lives# Kore 
precisely, Kant went so far as to say that pure morality, without any 
calculation of divine or human compensation, presupposes moral phi¬ 
losophy, and more particularly, Kant*s moral philosophy# And on the 
other hand, he also said that once his moral philosophy spreads, it is 
bound to influence the actual morality of the people# There is nothing 
immoral about that, but it means that freedom, in this case intellec¬ 
tual freedom, Kant's thinking, but also moral freedom because it Is 
not only wise but moral to publish his moral books, is a part of that 
necessary process# You do not merely have the foxes and tigers fight¬ 
ing it out in the market place, there are the philosophers there also, 
there are even ordinary men there# Ordinary men are a part of this 
process, and each makes his free choice morally, surely $ but this comb¬ 
ing together is no longer a matter of this or tnat man’s free choice 
but of an over-riding and intelligible necessity# And freedom is a part 
of that necessity, an essential part; and that is what Hegel says# 
Therefore, Kant’s hesitation regarding a philosophy of history is based 
on his distinction regarding legality and morality, according to which 
the two things are almost entirely separate; and Hegel denies that# If 
it is true, as Kant says# that on the way'or Institutions the Just soc¬ 
iety Is necessary, then aont bother about morality, the morality will 
always be there because there have always and there will always be men 
who are decent, and the thing to change is much less the individual 
private morality than the institutions in which they live# And there¬ 
fore there is a harmonious and not a disharmonious solution as there 
w&s in Kant. Hence, the historical process is a meaningful rational 
process and Ilegel wrote three thousand, pages in order to prove it# 


I add one more remark as a kind of suggestion. From Hegel’s point 
of view Kant was still too close to the philosophy of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, to the philosophy lording up to the French Revolution# Hegel 
iros inspired by Plato and Aristotle’s political philosophy much more 
than was Kant, and it was ultimately Plato and Aristotle who taught 
him of this reconciliation between morality and polities, of this kin¬ 
ship between the good man and the good citizen# That is very true, but 
we must not forget for one moment the enormous gulf between Hegel on 
the one hand, and Plato and Aristotle on the other# Hegel repeats. In- 






deed, what Plato and Aristotle did, tout on the basis of the modern de¬ 
velopment* There had been a contradicting opposite doctrine which was 
developed by IIobbes-Locke-Rouseau, and from Hegel's point of view his 
doctrine is the synthesis of Plato-Aristotle on the one hand, and of 
IIobbes-Locke-Rouseau on the other* 


One could indicate the difference in various ways* Of course 
Ilegel pointed out. ho shouted aloud in his books, about the • •? 7 
rights of nan in Plato-Aristotle and the rights of nan in modern times, 
but for the moment I would like to mention something much less visible 
and less conspicuous, and that is thiss In one of his earlier writings, 
an essay, Hegel translated relatively long passages from Plato's 

, and with great approval and great admiration* The trans- 
alright, but there is one change which he constantly makes. 
Wherever Plato speaks of the noil a . or the city, Ilegel makes him speak 
of d&2 Volk , the nation* This is settled to begin with for Ilegel with¬ 
out any question; without any question the political society cannot be 
a polls , it must be a nation, a community united by a language, and, 
of course, government, and so on* 

I think there are many more points which one could make, but I 
believe I will leave it at this* Our time is up —■which, of course, 
is not sufficient reason for closing the meeting, so if there are any 
questions which you would like to bring up, we can stay here for a 
while© 
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••••an externallzation of the reconciliation to the Host (yes?) by a 
priest who does not have to have any faith or any morals, merely Im¬ 
posed sacred character. The character of his office suffices for that 
external. This culminates in the Crusades (we have discussed this 
last tine), and then Luther discovers the principle of inwardness, of 
faith alone. But this inwardness remains in the first stage mere in¬ 
wardness , and therefore the old distinction between the worldly and 
the unworldly recurs on the Protestant level In spite of the abolition 
of celibacy, and the distinction between the worldly and the unworldly, 
the laity and the priesthood, and the power spiritual and the power 
temporal. It comes, but it comes in the Individual, namely, whether 
he is saved or not saved, whether his Intentions are good or bad, con¬ 
cern with the purity of intention, a fear of the tricks of the devil 
or whatnot. This kind of thing is characteristic of the pre-enlight¬ 
enment development. And according to Hegel tills question of the pur¬ 
ity of intention is undecidable; it Is absolutely impossible to decide 
by introspection whether you are guided by virtue or vice, by God or 
the devil. In this respect he is a very tough Aristotelian. As Aris¬ 
totle puts it, "The intentions are manifest." You can only see That 
a man is worth by his actions, his whole course of life. This is s 
true and necessary external!zatlon of the inward, not that the inward 
should depend on the external —that was Catholic!sn*s interpretation— 
but that the inward should issue in the external, in such externals 
as are fully intelligible in toms of the internals, meaning the soc¬ 
iety in which the reasonableness of the institution of the lairs is 
acceptable in principle to everyone, in fact only to those who take 
the necessary trouble to understand it. A complicated legal provision 
cannot be intelligible to a nan who reads it once and says "ITo, I dont 
like it.", that's clear. That is tiie general character of the modem 
development, according to Hegelo 

I would like to read to you a passage we should read on page 1 * 20 « 
in the German on page 885. Here he discusses a question, "Why did not 
the whole of Germany become Protestant?" Certain parts, say Bavaria, 
Austria, and Bohemia became Catholic again, after having been almost 
Protestont. ITow what does he say? Let us read that. 

"We must further observe.... 

••••cannot be rooted out again." 

And now a few lines later, about the Romanic nations also. 

"But the Romanic nations also.... 

....the desired object." 

Period! So now what about Bavaria and Austria? That’s a real 
problem. In other words, Ilogel's optimism, if we nay call it that, is 
put to a somewhat severe test. Why did the Reformation lose out in 
Prance and in Austria and Bavaria? The reasons given are entirely dif¬ 
ferent in the two cases. In the one case it was more accident. 

(Couldn't you say that the "spirit of the nation" didn't 
crave...) 


But what about Austria.. 


(....yes, in Austria.) 

Oh no. but it is quite clear that the state and the city., lhat 
was absolutely touch and go. IIo, that is the old question which we 
have discussed so frequently, the problem of chance, whether Hegel 
makes sufficient allowance for that. 1 read to you a passage which 
is not in the English, at the beginning of this chapter. ’Then he 
speaks of Luther, he says, "The reformation as such, when it is truly 
a reformation, is not bound to an individual, as for example to Luther. 
The great Individuals are generated by the time, by the epoch which de¬ 
mands It." But that if Luther had died as a child, for example? How 
can ire knot/ that? IIow this, of course, is the same thing which the 
Marxists say. You know that if it had not been for Lenin, it would 
have been someone else. Bow in this case ire have a very good detailed 
discussion in Trotsky* s H istory of the Russian Revolution . Where he 
goes on at some length and is honest enough to admit that If Lenin had 
not been available in Petrograd in 1917 the thing would not have hap¬ 
pened. X mean it was not necessary that he died; if Ludendorf simply 
had not sent him through that famous sealed train (Trotsky knew quite 
well the distribution of forces at the time), he could not have made 
it stick —only Lenin could. He asserts, of course, the same thing 
would have happened after ten or twenty years; but that, of course. Is 
an unsupportable assertion. That the Czorlst Russia ires probably dead 
before, one could believe; but that it should tales the form of a com¬ 
munist dictatorship, that was touch and go. And therefore I think 
-that in order to get the necessary condition for judging these things 
one must really go very much Into the details of the time. X found 
this discussion of Trotsky*s particularly illuminating because he is, 
after all, committed to this view; and then he goes into such details 
he admits that he is false to it, that there is such a thing as touch 
and go, and that no one can know even after the event that it had to 
be so —not to mention before the event. 

Xn conclusion, X would like to read to you two sentences from He- 
gel*s History of Phllosouhy which indicate the problem, to me at least, 
very clearly. He discusses there the older histories of philosophy of 
the eighteenth century and he blames the author (Brukker was his name) 
because his presentation was unhistorical in the highest degree: it was 
not token purely from the sources, it ires always mixed up vdth the wri¬ 
ter* s cam reflections, and the conclusions which he draws are meant to 
be historical. Xf only the main proposition was known of a given phi¬ 
losophic system (For example, if Thales said the principle of all is 
water.), Brukker deduces from this simple proposition twenty or thirty 
other propositions of xhich there is not a single true word —meaning 
that Thales never said it and in all probability never thought of It. 
This is absolutely unhis tori cal! X think we would all agree to that. 
Yes? Hegel had just commentary here. Itow let us read a statement two 
pages later. 

"The ancients had a different point of view. Their con¬ 
cepts are radically different, and therefore they are 
more difficult to understand. Also, one does not know 
much of them and it requires mom combination, more com¬ 
binatory power to transform the thought of the ancients 
and their systems into a modern thought, to present them 
in a modern style and yet to render them purely, meaning 
not to alter it." 

The conceptions of the ancients must be transformed into different 
expression, and yet in this process their thought must be preserved. 
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Ithink ono can say it is absolutely impossible to do* If you rewrite 
Aristotlo in the language of modern philosophy. It Is no longer Aris¬ 
totle* And that is, I think, on the operating level, because in the 
Philosophy of History ho doesnt nake historical studios of his own. he 
takes the irell-Imown broad facts and interprets then. Hut in his last 


? f Philosophy , of course, it is all based on his own reading, and this 
s a historical work proper, That is, I think* an impossible procedure, 
while Hegel demands, very sensibly, that in understanding earlier thought 
wo must roally try to understand it as it was no ant: and if we know that 
we mist also see whether it was true or false, and the final interpreta¬ 
tion would be the Judgement on the truth or falsity, or the place which 
it occupies in the thole historical process. And the first place step, 
of course, is to understand it as it was neant *,by Plato, for instance. 
In fact, he never does that —he never does that. So from the point of 
view of the strictly historical, it is proper to say that Ilegol is not 
historical enough. And this Is bound to have grave consequences in par¬ 
ticular as regards the Philosophy of History * That is quite dear* One 
can say that this "doing violence to the phenomena" enablos hin to pre¬ 
sent history as rational, of course, and that therefore it is really Im¬ 
portant to his own enterprise. Yes? I dont wish to leave any doubts at 
this (that I cannot agree with this thole procedure); but on the other 
hand we oust never forget that we con really learn from Hegel's penetra¬ 
tion. 


Then there is something else which we can easily forget* However 
inadequate quite a few things nay be which Hegel said about earlier tines, 
that happened between 171? and 1800, this absolutely crucial epoch, pol¬ 
itically and intellectually, he knew, of course, first hand and understood 
it in a tray that perhaps no other individual understood it* And so if 
we want to find out something about the so-called enlightenment and its 
transition there to German philosophy, Ilegel is a very great authority, 
the authority of an extremely intelligent contemporary. You nust never 
forget that. I believe the history of the Enlightenment also must be 
rewritten because Hegel looks at it too much fren how it appears from 
Germany after Kant; but still, at that tine quite a few things wore still 
visible which today have to bo dug out with very great effort and to which 
one has sane guidance through Hegel* This is the reason, in ny opinion, 
why even That Ilarx himself says about the 18th century is in many cases 
more profound than That we generally read In western countries. This 
has not nuch to do with Marxist doctrine, but simply because Marx's doc¬ 
trine was formed in a tine Then these opinions were more present and liv¬ 
ing, When we read today such people as Hobbes and Locke, for example, 
and even Houseau, it is roally ancient history: we know nothing of it, 
so to speak, before we open the book. But that was different a hundred 
years ago, and especially a hundred and twenty years ago. and especially 
for soneone who had been trained by such a mind as negel's. It certain¬ 
ly was I We have to leave it at this. Hext time ire will hear a report 
on the Logie . 

Up to now you did as well as it was possible. Have you studied Ile- 
gel before? 

(Yes, I had one course of about three weeks.) 

Well, I think we con discount that. How then you use the word "his¬ 
tory", here, saying that on the one hand history and on the other hand 
phenomenology were appealed to in the introduction? Phenomenology means, 
of course, the book of Hegel, Phenomenology of the Mind . What history 
meant was not quite clear to me? 


History of philosophy, hut noro specifically, history of logic* 

(Yes, particularly referring to Kant.) 

Yes, hut not only Kant. 

(Ho.) 

IIot; which are the stages of logic, disregarding any attempt at dia¬ 
lectical construction? Merely cnumerawej first, second, and so on? 

(Mail, the first one, as I understand it, Is the distinction 
between nind and objects.) 

But core superficially, how is It known, this first stage of logic? 

(Common sense.) 

TTo, I dont believe it would ever be called that. Either you use a 
proper name and say Aristotle, or else you say formal logic. Second in 
iregel*s enumeration? VJhat comes after? 

(Hell, Plato comes next.) 

Yes, but he doesnt play any role here. I mean the most massive 
events in the history as mentioned by Kegel here. 

(Kant.) 

Kant. And how is his logic called? 

(inaudible) 

ITo, as it calls itself? 

(Transcendental logic.) 

Transcendental loglcl And third? 

(Dialectical logic.) 

Dialectical logic. Good. ITow we have to understand that. The 
characteristic difference he tween Ilegel* s logic and all earlier forms of 
logic is that logic is Identical Tilth metaphysics and ire must try to un¬ 
derstand what this means, now in order to understand it from common sense 
notions, without going into the subtilties of Hegel, lot us 3tort from 
a simple definition of philosophy. Philosophy is an attempt to under¬ 
stand all things. That is whnt Plato said, it is what Descartes said, 
and it is what Ihey all meant if (hey didnt say it. The whole. ITow 
this presupposes, in order to be meaningful, that the whole is intelli¬ 
gible: otherwise it would not bo understandable, intelligible. ITow, if 
this is so, it i»uld seen that by understanding tho intellect one would 
understand everything. If the whole is understandable, then by under¬ 
standing the understanding one would seem to understand everything. Does 
this have a certain plausibility? 

(Inaudible.) 
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(Inaudible.) 





ITo, ITo, Hegel would admit it, in his tray* For example, could one 
not say that -whatever we understand must go through that thief, if 1 nay 
say, the understanding? So, if I know the thief, I know everything which 
can go through that thief —and that is the whole. That thought plays 
a very great role in modern philosophy long before Hegel and is, in a 
very sophisticated way, irroliod in Hegel. But we must proceed step by 
step. IIow, first of all, to come back to the Characteristic assortion 
of Hegel that "logic is metaphysics", the understanding of understanding, 
let us provisionally say, is the overall understanding. She traditional 
view denied that. The older view distinguished bo tween logic and meta¬ 
physics. Hegel refers to that old distinction. How, from this point of 
view, what was logic? From this older, soy traditional point of view, 
the Aristotelian point of view? 


(Inaudible.) 


ITo- that is too Hegelian. We must try to see it as it presents it¬ 
self. what is formal logic? Hegel knew that very well, yes? 


(Inaudible.) 


Yes, that is what people say, and the most especially important 
part was syllogistic reasoning. Yes? Which kind of combinations of 
judgements or propositions supply a conclusion, and which do not. For¬ 
mal meant (whatever it nay have meant in Aristotle is a long question) 

In the ordinary view that formal logic is Indifferent to material truth. 

So if you say "all men are angels, and angels have wings, -therefore all 
men have wings": that is a formally sound conclusion. That the premises 
are wrong is not the business of logic; that would be the business of 
the "doctrine of angels", that is to say, a part of metaphysics. Yes? 

You can take any other examples you want. 

So now the question arises that if logic is only the forms of legi¬ 
timate reasoning, where do we get the content? 

(From other aspects of philosophy.) 

But I mean what are the sources of philosophy? If logic, strictly 
speaking- Is not a source of knowledge but only something which Is emin¬ 
ently helpful, how do you get these propositions that "aH men are angels" 
—if It were true? 


(Inaudible.) 


Yes, that was one school of thought: but the sensualistic was the 
least interesting to Hegel. The other view, say the Platonic-Aristotel- 
ian view, made a distinction between reasoning and understanding —under¬ 
standing, or intellection,or nous in Greek. It could bo translated into 
the language with which Hegel was familiar as "Intellectual intuition", 
perception by the intellect. The simplest example is this: r Jhen you 
make an empirical study of something and you have all kinds of data which 
you know, brute facts; and then at a certain moment, as people say, a pat¬ 
tern appears, our knowledge of tide pattern is not simple sense perception 
of isolated things, but it takes them together, gives them the unity. 
Perception of this pattern, intellectual perception, something of this 
kind is what Plato and Aristotle meant by intellection, and reasoning Is 



the connection which ire made between the~ different data end such patterns* 


From this older point of view, the Plato-Aristotle point of view, 
there was not possible a system. VJe hove such patterns, very many such 
patterns, intellectually perceived, and we can observe a certain order 
among then: but we cannot talcs one pattern and, moving merely among pat¬ 
terns, so to speak, exhaust the wholo realm of patterns. Yes? Plato 
catches this as a possibility in the Republi c, but that is really a hind 
of utopian proposal* What is in fact possible is that we get, always* 
these patterns by looking down to sonse data,and then grasping the pat¬ 
tern, we know there is another pattern* If you would read, for example, 
the Statesman , or the Sophist , where Plato givos a somewhat caricatured 
presentation of his procedure, you would see that whenever Plato gives 
a distinction between patterns, they look around and then they see, for 
example, that there are aquatic animals also, and then they rise to that* 
There is no movement merely among patterns* Yes? So, therefore, no sys¬ 
tem, properly speaking* 

How how do we go from here? Let us first consider Kant’s transcen¬ 
dental logic. I would like to mention in passing that for history of 
logic, another great event would have to be mentioned Which Hegel does 
not mention) and that is an attempt mado at the reform of logic in the 
17th century* A word used at that tine by Bacon and such people for 
Aristotle’s logic, form logic, which was Indeed necessary, but "arid”* 
That was the complaint* And we need a new kind of logic* Does anyone 
know hen-; they called that? 

(Haterial logic?) 


no. Ho 3 inventive logic I That is a very complicated and difficult 
story, because invention was originally a great topic of rhetoric, and 
how this came to be called logic is a very complicated question. But 
we dont have to go into that* 


ITow we come to Kant’s logic, which accepts formal logic. And Kant 
says he clidnt make any 3 tep beyond Aristotle in his perfect system* But 
this is the true philosophy, the true substitute for the impossible meta¬ 
physics. The true substitute, we could almost say, according to Kant, 
is the transcendental logic. How what'does that mean? 

(Inaudible.) 


Yes, one could put it that way. But storting from the simple schema 
which I sketched, the first step, we can say, of Kant, is (Of course, pre¬ 
ceded by the Brittish philosophers) that there is no intellectual percep¬ 
tion. Intellectual perception is possibly that which God possesses) but 
that we do not know. Then, if; man has no Intellectual perception, the 
only perception which man possesses is sensible perception* This thesis 
is also Ilegel’sl Let us never forget that! The only way in which we are 
perceptive, or perceive receptively Is through sense perception* Or, if 
you please (that 13 not a fundamental difference), If you perceive your 
anger, you knot; you do not perceive It by the external senses, but It 
has the same status cognitively —that would not be a fundamental diffi¬ 
culty. So, to come back to ICnnt, how can there be such a thing as objec¬ 
tive science if the only given things are sense data? 

(Inaudible.) 

In other irords, by the activity of the human mind, an order Is im¬ 
posed on the sense data. Or to use the extreme formula of Kant, "The 


r 
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understanding prescribes to nature it*3 laws." And transcendental logic 
Is the doctrine "Tibicm shows the production, the creation of the object 
of the understanding, generally speaking, the pheromonal world* The 
fundamental structure of the phenomenal world is e free creation of the 
human nind, and of Its essential character. This is what Kant calls 
"understanding". Kent changes the nooning of the terra radically* He 
calls this "understanding? but what is reason, then, for Kant? 




(Inaudible*) 


Ye 3 i but that doesnt exist* How let us try to understand this* 

From Kant's point of view, the pure understanding produces a form, a 
framework; but never the content* The content is supplied by sense per¬ 
ception* But this faculty of man. pure thought, which shows itself pri¬ 
marily as pure understanding (That Is vfcat Kant means by the £ p r iori) , 
tries to knot? without the help of any sense perception* Yes? Under¬ 
stand ing is always essentially in need of sense perception to be com¬ 
pleted; reason is not in need of it, he doesnt shot; that* Differently 
stated* The understanding supplies us with relative knowledge (This is 
the cause of that, and so on), and the question arises again os to that 
is the cause of the next thing, and that goes on infinitum* You never 
get the infinite; you only get finite or relative knowledge* Reason is 
concerned with the Infinite, absolute knowledge* But this Is impossible, 
it fulfills a certain secondary function for the human understanding (in¬ 
to which we do not go not/), but it is in itself not cognitive. It ful¬ 
fills the function of reminding us all the tine of the limited character 
of the knowledge vie possess; but that is almost all it offers* How can 
one prove that pure reason, as distinguished from pure understanding, 
cannot supply us any knowledge? 


(Inaudible.) 


Yes. While the antimonies are only a part of this dialectic of pure 
reason (There are other things. For example, the demonstrations of the 
existence of God, which is not an antimony.). the antimonies are certain¬ 
ly the most important things for Hegel. Kant, as it were, says that if 
pure reason tries to know, it fails necessarily, because it must prove 
that A is B, as well as that A is non-B. Pure reason can and must prove 
that the world must hove a beginning in time and that the world cannot 
havo a beginning in time. So Kant calls this "the dialectics of pure 
reason": "dialectics" in the common Aristotelian and Platonic sense in 
which it means "vulgarized", an art of delusions affected by arguments. 
Yes? Delusions 1 It has no cognitive character whatever. From this 
scheme of Kant, it follows that knowledge is possible only where we have 
sense perception; although laiowledge is always much more than sense per¬ 
ception, without sense perception vie do not get any content* There can¬ 
not be knowledge of spiritual things, which by definition would not be 
perceived by sense perception* And the common notion, the vulgar notion 
of metaphysics was that it was the science of spiritual beings —among 
others* God and the angels. That is altogether impossible! lie have 
knowledge only where we have sense perception; and this knowledge is re¬ 
lative to the human understanding. It is knowledge only of the phenomen¬ 
al world —the phenomenal viorld in this sense is distinguished from the 
thing in itself. What about the thing in itself, according to Kant? 

(Well, it cant be known.) 

One can say, simplifying matters, that the impossibility of know¬ 
ledge of the thing in itself is proven by the dialectics of pure reason. 
Yes? The feet that pure reason necessarily contradicts itself in speaking 
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about the absolute, proves that the absolute, or, in Kant’s terns, 
thing in Itself" cannot be known. 


"the 


i/e have now cone to the point whore Hegel’s, again very "formal", 
schema cones in. ’/hat does Hegel reply to Kant? 

(Inaudible.) 


In other words, he turns the tables on Kant. Dialectics, far froo 
being an objection to the possibility of knowledge, is a sign of true 
knowledge. Yes? That is surely what he snys. now Hegel accepts the 
Kantian distinction between understanding and reason. The understanding 
is ruled by the principle of contradiction, let us say, and, therefore, 
it arrives everywhere at opposites and everywhere at antimonies. There 
is no possibility of a unity, no possibility of a metaphysics. But what 
If this rntinonian character of our understanding reveals to us precise* 
ly the unity of the whole? VJhat if A and the opposite of a are the whole? 
You see, then metaphysics would be possible. 

One could also start as follows and soy, "Kant, you talk all the 
time of this transcendental subjectivity, this pure ego coelto in which 
the categories are rooted, or which works according to the categories. 

’/hat kind of knowledge is that?" In other words. That is the state of 
the knowledge embodied in the Critique of Pure Reason? Is this know*- 
lodge of the phenomenal world? 

(Inaudible.) 


Ho, not according to Kant. But it is not knowledge of the phenomen¬ 
al world. You do not need sense perception for that. It is also said 
not to be knowledge of the nounenal world or of the thing in itself. 

But That Is the status of this transcendental knowledge of the creative 
subjectivity, which, according to Kant, Is the chief content of philoso¬ 
phy? 


(Inaudible.) 

You Indicate by these remarks the subject matter of Kant’s Critique, 
but not Its cognitive status. It Is neither sense perception, obviously, 
nor is it mathematics or theoretical physics. It Is not In any way that 
ldLnd of knowledge which Kant admits to be possible and which he analyses 
In the Critiques. One can simply, as well as Hegel’s words, say as fol¬ 
lows! Kant discovers the true thing in itself without knowing it —the 
transcendental subjectivity. In other words, the old metaphysics with 
the transcendental objects —God, angels, immortal souls, and whatnot; 
that Is indeed impossible, although perhaps not always on Kantian grounds. 
That Is uninteresting. But the true metaphysics, its field, is discov¬ 
ered by Kant In the transcendental subjectivity. Then, of course, all 
the other elements have to be taken In, and then we arrive at the Kantian 
notion. 


Hhat is important in the present context is only this seemingly 
merely terminological point. Hegel accepts the Kantian distinction be¬ 
tween understanding and reason. Understanding is that comprehension, 
that abstract comprehension, tfcich remains within the limits of the prin¬ 
ciple of contradiction. I mean by this, our ordinary understanding. Sea¬ 
son transcends the limits of that understanding and becomes, therefore, 
concrete; It becomes aware of the concreteness, of the growing together« 
of the opposites. But It Is definitely reason; there is no intellectual 
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perception.^ I ropeat tho liegoli an remark! "Intuition Is possible only 
of sensible things*?- The Hegelian "reason” Is hot the Platonic-Aris- 
to tell on r toa n - One. mist always bo aware of that I Therefore, the sub¬ 
ject of logic was, fron olden tines, logic in the sense of the Greek 
word logislstai —putting two and two together. Yes? You have a cer¬ 
tain pattern, and here’s another pattora, and you put then together. You 
do not get a new pattern by that, you gen the conposition of these two 
patterns* As Hobbes nut it* "To reason neons to reckon." —to add or 
subtract, compute, putting together, figuring out, and all these kinds of 
things arc meant by that. And this was radically inferior to nous which 
noant intellectual perception, intellection, or understanding —under¬ 
standing in the souse of a liberal translation of the old word. For He¬ 
gel, the highest science, metaphysics itself, is logic. A logic, however, 
transcending the limits of the principle of contradiction. This much 
about the general meaning of Hegol's "logic". 

(Could you give on example of the transcending of the 
understanding .... of the principle of contradiction?) 


Hegel would say "everything"; but I have not mastered Hegel suffic¬ 
iently to be able to do that, so 1 take the most simple examplo. If you 
think of "becoming" —coning into being, What do tie think in that? Hegel 
says tie must analyse it. Coning into being is not being. But the oppo¬ 
site of being is nothing. (That is an old Platonic story, by the way.) 

So whenever we have any interesting concept —for example, ‘cat as cat* 
is not phissalosophicolly interesting, but any of these fundamental con¬ 
cepts— according to Ilegel they imply such a contradiction necessarily. 

Take the infinite vs. tho finite. If you make a distinction between the 
infinite and the finite, you delimit the infinite as excluding the finite, 
i.e., you conceive of the infinite as something finite, having a limi t, 
and so on. And according to Ilegol, it is impossible to have any funda¬ 
mental thought which do©3 not have theso contradictions. Hegel doesnt 
mean to say that I can say TnLth equal right that this cat is green 
that it is not green —that’s clear; ^because in these finite limited 
things the principle of contradiction rules, of course. And even on the 
highest lovel these contradictions must ultimately load to a whole system 
which by it’s conplotoness resolves the contradictions. Well, you know 
this thesis from common Haxxi :vn that every social order has contradictions 
id thin itself. Yes? And. for example, capitalism djg, a contradiction, 
feudalism £s a contradiction; you cannot define them except in the form 
of a contradiction, and therefore contradiction is something real. You 
know that according to superficially understood notions of formal logic 
that contradicts itsolf cannot be. Marx or Hegel say that contradictions 
JEES, and therefore, to take this more simple Marxist case, they all point 
beyond themselves to an order in which all contradictions have been re¬ 
solved. I mean that contradiction is a moving thing, contradiction is 
real, contradiction is that which moves, the "nerve of reality"; but it 
is that which finally leads to the state beyond where the contradictions 
have been resolved* You know the controversy between Had Khruschov? 

Are there- contradictions in present-day comrunisn? You know, where Mgu 
was willing to admit that there are and Khruschev denied it? This is a : 
very late end somewhat funny consequence of the Hegelian assertion. 

I have spoken up to now very provisionally about the relation of tho 4 
two forms of logic, formal or transcendental, and dialectical or Hegelian 
logic. How this is related to another question to which Hegel refers, ^ 
especially in this sect!on. IJhat is the beginning of history? And let :■ 

us first try to understand tills section and see whether we can it ?~ 

up with this point that I made before. lJ:ith what must tho beginning of ■ 
the science be made? Tlhat is tho problem here? Let U 3 read on page 203 


bottom. 


"It has only recently.,.* 

.... (inaudible) 

How first one word about the substantive issue* Why cant the be¬ 
ginning be a mediate or on immediate? 

(Because both of them are contained id thin* •) 

But Hegel says it is easy to shew, so it shouldnt be too difficult* 
How why can it not be something mediate? That is really very easy* 

(Inaudible*) 

IIo, but mediate presupposes somt thing has boon mediated, something 
has gone before* And why can it not bo something Immediate? He speaks 
of It later** 

(IIo reply*) 

Then he doesnt have a reason? Whenever you begin, a question arises 
as to why you begin idth that* Bu J ; more important for our purposes is 
the first sentence* Hegel doesnt say "recently", he says,"Wore recent 
times have become conscious that it is a difficulty to find a beginning 
In philosophy*" ITow this is a reasonatlve speech* Why did not the dif¬ 
ficulty exist in olden tines? That will throw some light on Hegel* Let 
us read the next paragraph, 

"It Is true that**** 

«•>«(Inaudible) 


Well if you take it more superficially 
for principle, arche . means more primarily 


, gra.iatically, 
"the beginning", 


the Greek word 
Yes* 


"*,cbut this beginning* 

••••(inaudible) 


So in other words, In pre-modern philosophy the concern was, to take 
tho simplest case* with That Hegel calls "the object.'beginning”, the 
beginning of all things, the highest principle, the fiiv*-. cause* Yes? 

And Thy was the beginning no problem then? I mean "he X . ms then, 

to establish That are the first causes, the highest causes, -why ^g * 
the beginning, therefore, no problem? What was understood by ^fanning"? 

(Tho principles.) 

IIo* A distinction ttds made between the beginning as principles and 
• .Which beginning? 

(Well, the actual beginning**) 

What do you mean by "actual beginning"? It is something very simple* 

(Of philosophy*) 

Of inquiry ! Yes* So in other words, pre-modem philosophy made a 
distinction between the beginnings of Inquiry and the beginnings of the 
things themselves* Therefore, Hegol says, the beginning of inquiry was 
not a problem* You begin anywhere you please* Anywhere! You observe 


strange artifacts, you observe an eclipse of the sun, you observe an atro¬ 
cious crine, or a surprising revolution -anywhere, you can begin— or 
sone strange contradictions which all non comitt, and so on. The begin¬ 
ning Is irrelevant, you can begin anywhere. 

The fundamental distinction here, to which Ilegel only alludes. Is 
this* T Jhat is first by nature is not what is first for us. Ife seek what 
is first in itsolf, first by nature, but ire live entirely in the deriva¬ 
tive, not in the principles, and we start anywhere in the derivative where 
we are incited to thinking. Hegel overstates. 1 believe, the case con¬ 
siderably when he says it does not make any difference where one begins, 
because there nay bo a very great question whether one should not sake 
a right beginning, in spite of toe fact that the beginning of inquiry is 
surely toe beginning only and not too end. And one can say this* In pro¬ 
portion that it is doubtful whether full knowledge of the principles, of 
what is first in itsolf. is possible, the nore responsible does the ques¬ 
tion of the true beginning of Inquiry be cone. And that is probably why, 
for Plato, this question of the true beginning is so inportant, and the 
dialogues are, as dialogues, one could say, a development of toe problem 
of toe true beginning —because ire have here, in most cases, real begin¬ 
ners c Think of the old generals who never thought about anything except 
their professional jobs and maybe how to nonage their wives and children! 
they nake a beginning guided by Socrates, and so on. But I do not want 
to Insist on this point. 

So ire draw one conclusion* If in modern tines the question of be¬ 
ginning has beccoe so inportant, in modem tines toe distinction between 
toe first in itself and the first for us has becone questionable. Over¬ 
stating it; the first in itself ija the first for us. And then the ques¬ 
tion of the beginning becomes all-important. ITow how could this be? Let 
us first find out what sense it makes to sny that ire begin at too absol¬ 
ute. How can ire do that? I nean, we are sitting bore or maybe ire are 
sitting in a drugstore, and so wo are not at the absolute beginning, now 
could we come into a position that the beginning of our inquiry would be 
too beginning of everything, the principle of everything? 

(Hell, if ire decided that the principle of evorything 
is hero,.) 

Yes, but that is too lofty to be intelligible at too present stage. 

He live entirely in the derivative, to repeat, in the caused rather than 
toe causes. The ancient thinkers said, "Alright, let us ascend from the 
caused to the causes." But let us assume it is possible to jump from 
inhere we aro to the highest principle, to toe cause of everything. !Eien 
the boginning of inquiry would be what happons immediately after that jump. 
Yos? ’Then ire are at the top. ITow I quote to you a passage from Spinoza. 
Dont be repelled by too theological formulation, beesuso this could very 
well be expressed non-theologically but too common word for toe highest 
cause is.God. Spino2a says we possess adequate Imowlodgo of toe essence 
of God ..adequato knowledge of too essence of Godl ITow if we possess 
adequate knowledge of the ossonco of God, ire con, of course, begin with 
God and descend from God to his creations. Yes? So if you know the es¬ 
sence of God, you just proceed deductively from there. Yes? I mean 
that is a very schonatic presentation of what Spinoza is trying to do, 
but something of this kind happened. 

ITow too classic example of too jump —no, it is much more than an 
example— too classic event of the jump is Descartes* "universal doubt". 
Here you doubt everything, which means you break completely with your 
ordinary understanding. Yes? This is a human being? —you dont know. 
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You see umbrellas in the street and your older habit nalces you assume 
that those are human beings under thornj but how do you know whether they 
are not robots or disguised monkeys or God knows What kind of thing* By 
virtue of this universal doubt, you discover what? ••according to Des¬ 
cartes? 


(Inaudible*) 

Yes* One could soy this is the absolute beginning* What in Des¬ 
cartes is still not so clear*• I mean when you read Descartes* official 
argument, you arrive at the ego cogito and lt*s ideas. And there is one 
idea of special importance: the idea of God* And then, starting from 
that, you restore the original certainty of sense perception and so on, 
by the voracity of God, whatever this nay be* But the philosophers pre¬ 
ceding Ilegel tried to was, from the ego cogito * by the understanding of 
the ego cogito * to construct or reconstruct everything, beginning at the 
absolute beginning* Ilegel criticised this boginning with the ego, as we 
have seen, later* And he thinks It is not good enough* lie cay tako this 
up later, but the formal character is the some, only Hegel digs much 
deeper, as we will see* 

IIow let us read on through the third paragraph of this remark* 


", * * * (inaudible*) 


JJfoxL of tape. Lecture !r2 continued on 
tape #2c._/ 


LECTURE # 2 - nEOEL (cont.) 

....It means also some Innovation, Yes? Some innovation! He says It 
explicitly. The first principle, cleaning the first in itself, is also 
the beginning, neaning the first for ns. And it appears to he first, In- 
mediately, on the basis of the Cartesian doubt, because then the visible 
world and the human beings In it cease to be the first for us because 
they are still questionable. And then you discover the ego coeito . which 
in Descartes Is still very crude, but which reaches In Kant it’s fimda- 
nental clarity, and has, then, to be developed on tills basis. 

(Sir, there is sene fuzzyness in my nlnd about Why he 
would say Arlstotlo is not concerned with the problem 
of beginnings. I folt that the whole Idea of arriving 
at a first principle, for Aristotle, is through his 
Organon, There he Is concerned with how you ever get 
to first principles —cognitively, anyway. lie seems 
pretty concerned with this problem.) 

Yes, well 1 am sure that is a gross overstatement of Hegel. But He¬ 
gel means that it Is not "The Problem" for the ancients. I would also 
question this In regard to Plato. But we are now concerned only with 
trying to understand, first of all. That Hegel Is driving at. 

How let us see whether we can put these two considerations togother. 
How is this connected, this consideration, with Hegel 9 s notion of logic 
as distinguished free both formal and transcendental logic? Do you see 
a clear way of stating it? I dont, but maybe some one of you can help 
me. You see, Then you are confronted with a very difficult problem, It 
is wise to begin at various parts of It. You climb at various ports of 
the mountain and try how far you can go without being unduly concerned, 
at the beginning, with a completely coherent account. But one should, 
nevertheless, be concerned with that at every stage. 

How let us take un one other point which ms implied In That ire 
said before, negel trios, thon, to prove That is the beginning. Yes? 

He tries to show That is the beginning. And the beginning, he says. Is 
"being". And the implication is that starting from that the Thole realm 
of concepts will be exhausted without any "squinting" at sensibly per¬ 
ceived things. Yes? 3hat Is the point.. I mean that is crucial 1 It Is 
an absolutely a priori science, scientific in the highest sense of the 
term. The word "scientific" occurs here all the tin©, as you will have 
noticed. But still, Hegel says, for example, that If people like most 
of us would, then, begin with, say, God —That a beginning! I mean, That 
enormous preparations must we have made hofore we can oven begin to under¬ 
stand. And ilegel hinsolf says that this introduction i3, in a tray, no 
introduction; it is a kind of report of what ho hnoirs from someone who 
is at the top to the poople In the plain, and these little -things which 
I mentioned. Tie can gamer, and perhaps some others, but that is not 
enough. Iftist there not be a more elementary Introduction? Is Hegel as 
a sensible and responsible nan not compelled to reach us a ladder, a some¬ 
what more solid and a somewhat more extensive ladder than the one which 
he gives in the introduction? As a natter of fact, this Is Ilegel*s ex¬ 
pression* "To present a ladder to the common consciousness", meaning to 
our ordinary way of thinking, and ho did that because he was really a 
man of science, and not a mere asserter. ne tried to prove That he thinks 

What, thon, is the beginning of the beginning, according to negel? 

And There did he do that? You spoke of it In your paper. 



(Phenomenology of the Sttnfl .) 


Yes, the Phenomenology _of the Iliad . So In other words, the Logie 
is the second pert of a work, the first port of t&ich is the Phenomeno¬ 
logy of the Hind . And only in the Phenonenology does he begin at the 
absolute beginning. Let us read on page 204, paragraph three* 

" • • • • C inaudible) •« * * 

....is presupposed by logic.” 



Yes, let us keep this in mind* In a very inport ant respect the 
1 is not presuppositionless in that it presupposes the Phenomenology 
e Mind . And then ho says? 


♦(inaudible)*..* 


Yes. And so on* How Hegel begins there really with the kind of 
knowledge which we as naive men regard as the most solid tft-f ng which can 
be. namely.* for example, "now it is dark", or, "this is a red blouse", 
and so on. And then he tries to sho:*: that without doing anything, by 
mere observation of that is going on, how these truths transform them¬ 
selves into untruths —that is to say, they destroy themselves— and by 
virtue of this, a higher form of knowledge appears* Here sense percep¬ 
tion has no stability, no solidity, but it transforms itself into a high¬ 
er one, and this goes on in an ever larger circle until all possibilities 
of consciousness have been exhausted, and finall y we reach the end in 
what Hegel calls "the opposition of the consciousness". That is, ho soys, 
that the distinction between subject and object have been abolished, so 
that pure knowledge is thinking of thinking, and no longer thinking by 
a subject about an object. 

So Hegel does admit, then, that there is a natural, an absolute be¬ 
ginning} and that he takes to be pure sense perception. And that would 
be a question —whether this is really the beginning. You remember what 
he says later on abw/b those who begin with the ego cogito ? Remember 
what ho says against then? 

(ITo reply.) 

Well, the szq cogito is no true beginning, it is already presuppos¬ 
ing an enormous reflection. Let me see if I can find that. 

"That which makes the absolute beginning must be some¬ 
thing already known $ and the pure ego is not already 
known, it emerges by* virtue of a complicated reflec¬ 
tion. " 

How the question, thorofore, is xjhether the isolated sense percep¬ 
tion, the sticking to the here and not; oerceived, is not already also the 
product of a reflection, and whether onb 'would not have to begin much 
earlier? I mean, for example, the way in which Plato begins in the Dia¬ 
logues. The Idna of beginning which Hegel sometimes ccmolains of as be¬ 
ing a bit tedious* because after all, we know a long tine ago already, 
then ire hear the question "What is virtue?", ire dont need examples in 
order to understand the meaning of the question. So the question of the 
beginning is really a very important question, perhaps beyond what Hegel 
himself meant. 

But 1 would like, now, to turn to another question, because we must 



try to link this up somehow tilth what tie hove read in the Philosophy of 
History . Let us turn to page 207, la^fc paragraph* 

(inaudible)*... ^ 

....must be nere seeking*" 

Wotr let us stop here for the moment* ho you understand the problem 
which he raises now? Ilegel demands an absolute beginning, but why does 
he demand that in the first place? I mean let us reflect on what tie 
know of the beginnings of such sciences or scientific pursuits with which 
we are familiar* There must be a beginning, clearly* Tho very idea of 
an orderly procedure requires a beginning} and that beginning Is not, per¬ 
haps, altogether arbitrary* But with what do wo usually begin? I mean, 
the systematic presentation of a science, or, for that matter, a parti¬ 
cular scientific inquiry of any kind, requires that we begin, not unnat¬ 
urally, with something* 

(With a hypothesis*) 

Yes* I think the most ordinary case is that we begin with accepted, 
views* We start from some accepted views, which in some cases we say 
have been proven before —which is a somewhat dangerous procedure because 
it admits, in a wny, to "passing the buck"* You know, in ell cases we 
have not really examined that} but so what, it's wiser to say we begin 
Tilth accepted opinions, at least as to what is an important question. 

But we begin with something given* Even if you take an ordinary mathe¬ 
matical doductive system, you begin with certain axioms, postulates, and 
so on, which are also given* you do not give their reasons and you cannot 
give their reasons. How this is, according to Ilegel, on the highest le¬ 
vel of thought, impossible, nothing given can be accepted, it must be 
an absolute a priori construction. But this loads to a very great dif¬ 
ficulty. Let us assume that your beginning is as good as it may be. say 
it is what Ilegel means to begin Tilth, "being unqualified "5 what is the 
obvious defect} that is, what is Hegel dealing Tilth here? 

(ITo reply.) 

f 

I mentioned it before. There cannot be a reason for that, because 
if there is a reason for that, the reason is the beginning, ana then that 
goes on £<| infinitum . How let us turn to the next paragraph. 

"If it is considered*.** 

• * * *(inaudible) 

Well, extremely stated, the beginning is groundless, and the pro¬ 
cess is a teeming to the ground. Yes? This is sol But, Hegel goes on 
to say or already implies here, that since there is also movement from 
the groundless to the grounded, it is a complete cycle* The question is 
only how this will look in practice. Yes? How let us see* 

"••••(inaudible) 


How let us stop here* How that is very hard to understand, but we 
can introduce one word, one negelian tern, which may help. The beginning 
is poor, as tie have seen, the poorest} and the end is the richest, and 
as the richest, it supplies the full ground of the thole movement from 
the beginning to the end* But in another tray, the whole movement and al¬ 
so this rich end is contained in the beginning* Yes? As he puts it 
here so strongly* "Tho beginning remains the foundation for everything 



following# The process does not consist in that only something other is 
derived, or that there takes place a transition into sooethlng truer. It 
Is the sane#” ITow Hegel neans here a phenomenon which we all know, and 
which is a slnlliar and not only a similar of the old historical work# 

Do you know an example, an ovorydny example, of sooe very poor beginning 
with a very rich end. whore everything following Iron that rich end is 
contained in the beginning, and. in a way, once you have reached that end, 
there is a return to the beginning? 

(An oak tree#) 


Yes, the seed of a p}ant# The seed contains the whole oak tree and 
all of the stages between —we get an oak tree, and then vre get a new 
seed, and so on# So therefore vre can say that the end has a double mean¬ 
ing* the purpose, and that for the sake of which# • or to use another old 
distinction: the potency, and the act# That this is what Hegel neans is 
true, and yet this also shows that the beginning is not arbitrarily sta¬ 
ted. He can begin at any stage of the oak tree and cone around, but it 
is not arbitrarily stated that the real beginning in tine in this process 
is the seedo 


How let us consider this process. He must understand this a bit 
hotter in order to cone back to the Philosophy of III story . This is a 
so-called teleological process. I noan, it is in the thing to become 
the objects there is no external cause malting the tiling become the ob¬ 
ject, nor does the seed know that it will become the object. T Jhat about 
the human nind? Let us think about the human mind known to us empirical¬ 
ly to some extent# There is a sood-like condition, say of the newborn 
child, and then thore is Aristotle, for example• Did Aristotle know of 
Hegel? He could have known, according to Hegol# Yes? now, then, does 
the development take place in the history of the human mind? Do people 
have a clear vision of the truth, or for that natter, even a doar vision 
of the problem? Say it like this, like the simplistic notion of progress* 
"Thore is the beginning of the thing, and here is the full truth." They 
all know the end point and the problem 5 but they dont have the solution, 
they only Imow that one solution is superior to the one preceding it, but 
in the formation of the problem they would all agree. 

That does not happon in the human mind, rtogol says. So what happons 
in each case? I mean, this process is, in a way, a blind process. People 
arrive at a solution theoretically or socially and it doesnt make any 
difference, that is the end to it. But then new problems arise theore¬ 
tically or socially* First of all they try to push them under the carpet, 
but then the problems assort themsolves all the more strongly, and then 
something emerges which not even the dissatisfied knew what it was. Hhat 
I*n driving at is this (and it applies immediately to IIegel*s logic): He¬ 
gel does not proceed with the end. Bogin this way, he says, this is com¬ 
plete knowledge, the absolute truth; now. looking at that, I build 15 ) the 
various stages. The procedure is this, if I may present it pictorially* 
Here is the end: but J dont look at it: I look only at the beginning and 
then 1 see how this beginning necessarily leads to something else, and 
then without looking at the end and only without looking at the end does 
the true end cone into sight and emerge. The true end does not exist in 
any way prior to the process. 

How lot us look again at this distinction belnreen potency and act# 

Ilow is the transition between potency and act affected, according to Aris¬ 
totle, or, for that natter, according to Plato? 

(By a process of growth.) 



i • 3 ? 

But what would Aristotle say? ’Iho or that generates Ban? 

(Han.) 

IJb I IIo had sooething? Han and his son I So in other words, while 
surely man (the baby is no ant to become a grownup nan) $ yet there are 
other things also necessary. The son, for example. Yes? But what about 
the actualization of knowledge? A baby has a very potential Intellect. 
Yes? How does it become an actual intellect? 

(By thinking.) 

Hot actualized. Yes? 

(He is taught by his parents.) 

Yes. but lot us take the simple general formula which dispenses with 
so much thinking but indicates the problem. In _dn Airin g, what &>es Aris¬ 
totle say? What do you need apart from this? The active intellects An 
agent is needed to transform the potential into the actual. One can say 
that this is the difference between Hegel and Plato-Aristotle. There is 
no external agent in any sense for Hegel. X nean, he wouldnt deny that 
In the case of plants, but as far as the Bind is concerned there is no 
external agent. I remind you of another Aristotelian formula! 1 'Every¬ 
thing which is noved is novod by somothing else." This "something else” 
is not hore* ITow you can say Plato speaks of the soul as self-moving, 
but in the decisive respoct there is no difference, as is shown by the 
broadest considerations. What is, according to the massive Aristotelian 
teaching, the causo of notion, of all notion? 

(The first cause.) 

How does ho call it? 

(God, the first mover.) 

..and? "The unmoved mover"! Hot-; does he move? 

(How does God move? —you mean, move other things?) 


Yes. 

(I couldnt answer.) 

Well there is a simple foraula which Aristotle uses* "As the beloved. 
Perfection elicits the motion of everything else, everything else being 
less perfect. The same as you have in Plato in "the idea of the good". 
You know? So there is a perfect being, unmoved, never undergoing any 
change, os the condition of any actualization of potency. That is what 
ITegel denies! Kotlon, change, is the absolute: and therefore you have 
already the first step toward his philosophy of history. There is no 
longer any notion that the world of change, par excellence, the world of 
history, is philosophically uninteresting, which is Plato and Aristotle's 
traditional view. History, the world of change, is a part and a most im¬ 
portant part of the inner life of the absolute, of God. God has become 
man, to use the Christian formula. And that means, as we have seen from 
ty? Philosophy of History , that this process leading up to Christianity 
(You know, the connection with the Roman Empire and the whole pre-his¬ 
tory) and Christianity itself, via the Revolution and the Reformation, is 
sone not only by God's help, as he says at the end of the book, but is 
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the work of God tip on himself, nooning It is part and the most important 
part of the Divine Activity, and therefore of the Divine Essence* 

One cm also try to pro sent the vory general character of Ilegel^ 
logic as followst (Disregarding for one moment the dialectic, because It 
does not affect what I an going to say) Hegel starts from the beginning, 
"pure being”, and then in a deductive process, a dialectically deductive 
process, he arrives at the end- without looking at the end* It is a non* 
teleological process, which, at tho end, proves to bo teleological* Dow 
this view has been well prepared on a much nore practical and common sen- 
sical plane* 'Then, without considering the end, without looking In any 
way at the end, you act on bohalf of tho end} and in fact, only without 

looking at the end will you truly promote the end. Man Smithl There 

are others, but leave it here* You take care of the common good by not 

thinking or the common good* The eonmon good is the outcome of activi¬ 

ties not tending, consciously, toward the common good as the outcome* I 
dont want to minimize the differences between Hegel and Adam Smith- but 
this formal character is in common* Hegel refers to Mam Smith ana shows 
the connection also betweon this and modern physics* X have forgotten, 
now, the formulation, and I dont want to misquote it* 

Dow Hegel has a formula here in the introduction to the Logic which 
you did not quote* ne uses the theological paraphrase for what the Logic 
is about* Do you remember that? It is a description of God, prior to 
the creation of the to rid. So if Hegel had elaborated the whole work as 
he planned to do and which he did do to some extent in the Encyclopedia 
of the Philosophic Sciences , the whole edifice would consist or logic, 
philosophy of nature, and philosophy of the finite mind (the human mind)* 
Then nature and nan ore the creations, of course* The theological lan¬ 
guage in Hegel is very ambiguous because it is and is not uhat the theo¬ 
logians meant. But tho crucial point is that this is not, strictly speak¬ 
ing. a free act, as it is in tho tradition* The traditional sense being 
that God could, as troll as could not, have created the world. That is 
the Thomistic doctrine, which is absolutely strict* Because otherwise 
creation is a necessity for a good God. Yes? Is that clear? Therefore, 
the world does not act an atom of the available good. For Hegel, that 
is clearly different. Tho beginning is the poorest, and only by crea¬ 
tion of nature, and obovo all by the historical process in it*s culmin¬ 
ation, is God fully God* This is already indicated in the general char¬ 
acter of the Logic . 

I would like to mention one point among many others which should be 
mentioned* It is a strictly immanent process* There is no external agent 
nor external end eliciting the process* And this true being will prove 
to be mind. Dow let us think primarily of the human mind, the mind which 
we know something about. That is to say that in particular in the deve¬ 
lopment of the human mind it is autonomous. Well look in the Philosophy 
of History ! There are no political causes, no economic or climatic cau¬ 
ses*These are only concomitants or so. The true causes are the inner 
needs of the human mind which is dissatisfied with a certain state end 
transcends it* This is on autonomous development of the human mind* 

This notion is older than Hegel, and there 13 a classic formulation 
for this view at an earlier stage —of a perfectly autonomous development 
of the mind, without any outside movements* Does any one remember that? 
Leibniz! Mint does he say? iJhe.t are the monads? The monads are spiri¬ 
tual outononata, meaning automatic* There is no outside influence*" And 
they are windowlcss, they contain everything within themselves* Leibniz 
praised his doctrine, ho has said many things in praise of his doctrine* 
lie has a charming nrivete in these matters, as when ho says "my banish¬ 
ment of death” —he, Leibniz, has banished death! That occurs all the 


tine. How the point to tdiich I referred runs as follows* Leibniz speaks 
of a soontonoity little knoun, hitherto, of the sotil* In all earlier 
doctrines the soul was much more dependent on external agents. To give 
a very simple cases sense perception, which means dependence on external 
agents* Whatever Leibniz nay have meant by that, certainly that Is his 
point —the spiritual automaton, without windows, developing entirely by 
it's own inner dynamics* 

T Jhat made Leibniz’s proposal so attractive? Because if someone told 
this to any common sens!cal human being* he would think it was a funny 
and cra^y idea* But under certain conditions it seemed to be the solution 
to a terrible problem* What is the alternative to the monad, to the win- 
dowloss monad? An Influence of external agents, ©specially bodies, on 
the soul t The old and common sons!cal notion that there exists a physi¬ 
cal influence, an influence of the body on the soul, and, of course, the 
other way round* Of the influence of the body on the soul, you have in¬ 
finite examples. For example, if you are shot, this has ail kinds of con¬ 
sequences for your state of mind* Yes? You could, perhaps, take some 
probably more common occurence* 

How what wrs the serious difficulty with the influence of body on 
soul and vice versa, which common sense seems to prove every moment? 

(Veil, they are distinct things, and how does one influence 
the other.) 

Yes, but thy should not distinct things influence one another? 

(Veil, if they are distinct, how can they be alike enough 
to exert influence*) 

There is something in that you sny, but differently stated* If the 
clear and distinct concept of body contains nothing of soul, and if the 
clear and distinct concept of soul contains nothing of body, then an in¬ 
fluence can never become intelligible* Yes? But in practice it meant 
that modem physics required a completely closed system of conservation 
of energy; and if at a certain stage it seemed that merely tho energy is 
preserved, it is alright —so the soul can give only a new direction* 

But in the more developed form, in Leibniz’s dynamics, even the direction 
ha.d to be understood in terms of the closed physical system. And there¬ 
fore the solution which offered itself was first psycho-physical parallel¬ 
ism* You know? If a house Is built, this process must be entirely under¬ 
stood In terms of bodily notions; you cannot speak of thoughts of an arch¬ 
itect and all this kind of thing (That Is that Spinoza explicitly said); 
and on tho other hand, there is a parallel process of a psychic nature. 

In the extreme form, it is the so-called epi phenomenalism, which says that 
the only real stuff is the bodily processes, and they ere in some parts 
of matter accompanied by some strango momentary lights called conscious- , 
ness* Until tho 19th century this was really absolutely overpowering in 1 
so-called scientific psychology* This is now in the process of change* 

How in this connection, In connection with the perfectly lucid ac¬ 
count, the mathematical account, of the universe as a self-contained phy¬ 
sical system, there had to be found the soul* It had to he equally self- 
contained* But 3 inco the soul is not, as Spinoza liked to think, like 
matter, namely, one system of natter, one system of thoughts (because 
thore are infinite systems of thought, infinite individuals); therefore, 
Spinoza’s doctrine didnt suffice* As Leibniz himself put it* "Spinoza 
would be right If there were no monads." And that 4a itI Therefore 
there had to be windowless monads which were spiritual automats. It is 



very hard to say —that is one of the most difficult questions in under¬ 
standing modern philosophy— what is the cause and what is the effect* 

Is the cause a purely physical consideration stemming from physics, ihich, 
since mind cannot he denied in the long run, must be construed in accor¬ 
dance with a presupposed physical system* Or are these very powerful and 
loaded assertions regarding the "spontaneity- hitherto©, unknown", of the 
mind, not as fundamental as the physical system is* A question which I 
think we all corn© across at all stages, but more clearly in the 17th cen¬ 
tury* You know? ’Jhether it is a new reeling of nan of himself. or what¬ 
ever people call it, or whether these are not secondary, if exciting, con¬ 
sequences of a puroly theoretical pursuit —the development of Galileo 
and newton. ITewtonian physics* I imagine one oust start from both sides, 
if one wants to understand it* 

But once this is settled, this question of the spiritual automation, 

of the spontaneity of the nine not requiring an external agent either bo¬ 

dy or • (I exagerate © hit, because the central monad is, of course, 
very important —God.) In Leibniz it means that this monad could not be 
that, if it had not been built by the creator in 3uch a way that it would 
work- so that God has coordinated the tiro systems* Later on, Kant uses 
his key tern "spontaneity of the understanding" as the crucial term in 
tho Critique of Pure Reason : and this "spontaneity of the understanding" 
is only an inkling of the freedom of practical reason, a reason not bound 

by any data whatevor. any natural inclinations, or .any "nature of nan", 

but exclusively by itis own inner loir, namely, as practical reason It 
must be rational, I*e*. the laws which it produces must have the formal 
character of universality, and that is all thoro is to it* This Is be¬ 
hind the Hegelian notion, only Hegel demands much more of reason and ex¬ 
pects more of reason than Kant ever did* 

Uhat we could do hero today was, of course, only to give some points 
from which ire can climb up this big mountain, and ire must go on from here. 
IText tine we will hear o paper on Ilegel f s teaching on the State in his 
Philosophy of Bight- 
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• ••*1 mean you wont for the whole, you were after the whole, 

(1 guess I was trying to climb lit* Everest again.) 

ITo, not quite# In the first part of your neper you United yourself 
to the concrete political proposals of Ilegel which are fairly easy to under¬ 
stand. And you did not go into the metaphysics too well, which is perfectly 
defensible. And it Is, of course, perfectly all right that you state your 
criticism of Hegol* But I mist first see whether I understand you* 

ITow to begin at the end. you said Hegol cannot know the future. That 
is clear, and would be admitted by bin. But the question is whether this 
Ignorance of the future Is philosophically revelant —which he denies* How 
you soy that future states nay be freer than Ilegel * s state. 

(Or nay be as free as*.) 

Yes, that is almost the same thing* And this is in spite of the end 
of world history —granting that. This I do not understand* I neon, if you 
would question that the end of history has cone, then, of course, there Is 
on open future, and then surprises are in store which nay condemn to obli¬ 
vion Hegel and many other things. But if there is no surprises In store, 
there can be no interesting things in the future, 

(The wny I interpreted this idea of surprlso or novelty is that 
it pertains only to whether or not there can be more freedom. 

Hell, once freedon has been established, then, of course, there 
is nothing new in regard to freedom. Freedom Is freedon. But 
cant freedom exist in any other form but a constitutional mon¬ 
archy? If the end of history is freedon and not constitutional 
monarchy, then history has not any exalted status.) 

But Ilegel’s specific definition of freedom Includes constitutional 
monarchy* 

(But on the other hand, he says that constitutional monarchy 
is the form of reality within which freedom appears. They 
are not identical.) 

Yes, they are surely not identical, but inseparable. And therefore 
the only tray of showing the beauties of the future would be to show the de¬ 
fective character of Ilegel *s argument —for example, that It must be a mon¬ 
archy. That, one cm very well question. Ue will cone to that later* And 
then we have, at least, the possibility of a future democracy, of freedon 
in a democracy* Of course the democracy would have to be of a particular 
kind* constitutional, and all these other things# 

How let me cone to the more central points which you raised. Freedom 
is the end., and the state Is the actuality of freedom* And you argue quite 
well that If freedom Is not the end, the fact that the state Is tho actuals 
ity of freedom does not prove that nan’s political end is nan’s moral end* 

If ire simply make a distinction between freedon and happiness, the state 
may produce freedom but not yet happiness. Freedom would then be the poli¬ 
tical end but not the moral end. That Is perfectly strict and correct* Let 
us see how far this meets Ilegel’s point* You raised tho question of whether 
this form is meant for freedom or freedom for man. I think that stated In 
this generality, one would have to say that this question is not really a 
good question for Hegel. 


(I know it, 1 deliberately used it.* 
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: But If one wants to answer the question as stated, one would have to 

sry that nnn for the srIce of freedom, meaning that freedom Is that by 
virtue of which nan is fully nan* But freedom does not mean something 
xjhich transcends nan or is beyond nan. freedom is the highest fom in which 
nan exists, and therefore nan is for that* "Han" moans, in this cose, nere 
natter for education* The "nere natter", in this case, Is not for Its own 
sake, but for the end of education* Yes? 


(I wanted to ask a question here, please. Once historical 
nen have created freedcsn, once the constitutional monarchy 
is here, then nan is really no longer a means?) 


IJol The free man is the end, the end for which everything exists* 

ITow let us see sooe other points which we con take up. You see, all the 
criticisms which you node ore based on a somewhat too narrow conception of 
freedom. Let us disregard for one moment the distinction between freedom 
and happiness. Hegel himself speaks of happiness, I know that, but let us 
speak only of freedom• What are the concrete phenomena of which you could 
think which arc higher than full membership In a Just society, full and 
active membership In a just society? That this Is good, you would admit* 

And that it could be called "freedom", makes sense* Yes? I mean, if every¬ 
one has his full participation In a just civil society, that is freodon 
for everyone. ^Jhat other things could you think of which ore really worth 
while and which are not freedom? 


(If you mean by freedom everything which goes on In the 
state, then I would grant that freedom Is the end*) 

But give an example* I neon. If political freedom In the fullest 
sense that one can imagine Is one thing, then one can rightly say there are 
other valuable things iThlch are not covered by It. How that are they? 

(Oh, let’s soy esthetic appreciation.) 

All right, but lot us say art. What is art, according to Hegel? 

(Well, his definition of art is that it makes sensualists.) 

Yes, but a more formal one? It is ono form, higher than politics, of 
freedom. When negol says, or almost says, that man's perfection Is freedom, 
he means much more than political freedom. That Hegel speaks in terms of 
the highest praise of the state In the Philosophy of Bight Is true, and 
there are these passages which would make one believe that according to He¬ 
gel the state and political activity is simply tho highest fom of freedom. 
But this Is not Hegel's vierr. This is, after all. only a part of his doc¬ 
trine in the Philosophy of Right , but ono has to “take the thole as he pre¬ 
sented It in ihe Bncvclope'clia of the Philosophic Sciences . That is a most 
comprehensive and'extremely aphoristic statement. 

ITow Hegel always makes the distinction between tho subjective mind, 
which is very low, that belongs to psychology in the narrower sense; the 
objective mind, which Is the sphere of morality and politics; and beyond 
these, and above them, the absolute mind, which is religion, art, and phi¬ 
losophy. And they are the highest forms of freedom, especially philosophy. 
And It is only due to tho fact that this is a special part of the work, that 
this can escape us. Of course one would have to raiso the question of \jhe- 
ther it is right to call all the other activities of men which are ration¬ 
ally defensible "forms of freedom. But still, one could say. If this Is 
wrong, then It is not only negel's own fault. When, for example, Spinoza 
sneaks, in his Ethics, of freedom, and speaks of the "free man" and ldentl 
fles him with the philosopher; ana when Aristotle says practically the same 



£».the Ketanhysics , "The science ’i 
by virtue"of-uhlch nan is truly free Is philosophy." —that Is the sane thing! 
I oean even If you go down to other activities; what about food and -drink? 
or shelter..and clothing in addition? That is the sphere, in a way, of neces¬ 
sity —our needs, our wants— there is no freedom! But even here freedom 
comes In; to use a very common term * freedom of enterprise 1 '; the manner in 
which men acquire what they need..yes?..it can be regimented and it can be 
free. In the Hegelian scheme it must be free. Take Adam Sialth. .yes? So 
freedom is an all-pervasive phenomenon which occurs on a variety of levels 
and one can nerhaps say that from Ilegel's point of view freedom of enterprise 
would be the" lowest form because it is so Immediately linked up with sheer 
necessity, i.e., dependence of non on things, whereas in the higher forms the 
mind is to an ever increasingly higher degree free, and recognizes itself as 
free* 


How let us perhaps follow this argument from tho other way round. Lot. 
us really bust tills argument wide open, and say, "Uhat do wo care about Hegel's 
definition of freedom when for all we know It may bo entirely arbitrary?" 

Let us take the broadest and loosest definition of freedom. After all, our 
common sensical notions today would, of course, rebel against Hegel's vim/ 
that tills would be a free state in which you have one 'House of Lords' which 
has as much to say with the 'House of Commons'; which practically consists 
in a kind of corporate state with a prevalence of public officials in it; 
and the Individual vote doesnt exist or at least has not the slightest prac¬ 
tical importance and oven these estates have only the very limited function 
of granting revenues and presenting grievances and a bit of contribution to 
the legislation* He would not cay this is a free state as we mean today. 

That we con all do, but what do we understand by freedom if u© take it in 
the loosest but, in a way, the most intelligible sense?..the most commonly 
intelligible sense? 'Jhat is freedom? 

38 (i y common sense notion is simply that it is a condition whereby 

norms may bo utilized to achieve some end. Opportunity.,rational 
opportunity*) 

Yes, but that is already very sopIiisticatecL 
(Is it?) 

Yes..relatively speaking.»I was thinking of the loosest thing which can 
easily be refuted but which one must consider. 'freedom is to do what one 
likes', you know; a nan is free if he can do whatever he wants.- How, of 
course, one can not say he Is not free if he is prevented from doing so by 
paralysis because tMs is not human fault; one can rightly say tills is not 
politically relevant but if he is not prevented by other human beings from 
doing what he lists, he is free. How this, of course, is absolutely impos¬ 
sible because it would moan chaos, anarchy, and absolute war of everybody 
against everybody. The maxim, you can say, is 'the maximal freedom for every- 
one to do what lie Hires'; and the 'maximal freedom 3 would mean, on this level, 
a freedom to do what one likes limited only by an equal freedom for everyone 
else to have 'the same freedom; and this means freedom under law. That Is, 

you can say, a very si’.rale and co:muon sensical and as far as It goes, a 
defensible thing. ' . 

How how does tills work ? more concretely? — "Jhat men like*? If you take 
for example; someone likes xo murder. That is disposed of by tho general 
maxim because ho deprives another man of his freedom by murder, but there 
could be other things which do not have this harsh character of murder, homi¬ 
cide, kidnapping, and chaining other human beings, for example; the freedom ■ 



the;.streets 5 uhlch doesnt 
do any harm to anyone els© but* oh the other hand, if someone ■would Insist 
On that* • • • .. '. 


(end of tape) 
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a «• a Is something which essentially points beyond itsolf a Hatter tends to lie 
non-natter and can never achieve it. By pointing to non-natter, iiatter adnlts 
it’s inferiority to nind. Kind has it’s center within itself; nind is in it¬ 
self and with itself and is, tlierefore, free. Kind ha& it’s center within it¬ 
self and at the sane tine strives for it*s center which neons that full free¬ 
dom is not given, it is only potentially that. The nind is truly free only 
when it knows it's freedom„ The nind is in fact free at all tines hut as 
long as it does not know it’s freedom it is not truly free. It must he free 
not only in itself but for itself —it nust be aware of it. 


ITow let us see sone other., 
bottom in the German., 


On nago 19 of your translation, page 63 


(Attention was also directed.... 

....in tee concrete.) 

In the German that is more literally translated: "The principle as it is 
in itself —an sich and between what is actual or real". ITow I nust try to 
explain this* The term an sich points back immediately to Kant who made a 
distinction between the thing in itself and the phenomena. Vie can understand 
Hegel’s point here, to sone extent, by starting from tee Kantian distinction. 

I -trill do it graphically. How if we take the Kantian formula: the thing in 
itself here and over here is the phenomenal world. IToir from Kant’s point of 
view, the phenomenal world is the lower world —T ^ean the trorld of idiich we 
have knowledge, hut that is not really tee essential variety, Ilegel says 
that this an sich is related to tee phenomenal as the potential is to tee 
actual. ( Actual means the same as real in tee present usage: the word real 
is a very late creation) So the thing in itself is not knowable for tee 
reason that it is only potential —you know, a nan is unlmowable, really, 
when he is a baby: you dont know how he will develop but if he has become 
mature and fully developed then you can know him. And man, and tee some ap¬ 
plies to a nation, is only, as Hegel puts it, a series of his deeds. Here 
potentialities, more gifts, mere inclinations dont tell you anything about 
aptitudes; teat doesnt toll you anything about tee man —what ho will do with 
therm And the true man, the real nan, and the sane applies to nations, Is 
the actualization So Hegel turns the Kantian distinction up-side down: the 
phenomenal (what Kant calls the phenomenal) i3 the truly actual and the thing 
in itself is only tee unintelligible potency, raid as such an inaeeeptable 
potency. And that means something else. TJhen Ilegel says that nan is free 
(an sich ) in ’rinself and truly free only whon his freedom has become consci¬ 
ous freedom —whon he has actuated that freedom., Therefore Ilegel can also 
say tee difference is that between freedom in itself (in itself means here; 
undeveloped) and that ’posited 1 freedom —'I posit my freedom by actualizing 
it; I nontion these points because they will be necessary for the understand¬ 
ing of the sequel. 

There are sore other remarks which I would like to consider here, ITow 
low us cone back to that apparently monstrous assertion that ’everything which 
is, is mine 1 , I read to you another passage which is not in the translation, 

("The end or goal of history is that the nind should come to con¬ 
sciousness of itself, or that it should make the world to agree 
with the mind, for these two statements are identical.) 

One can say that the mind appropriates to itself the objective world: or 
-inversely, that the rind produces it ! s concept out of itself and object!votes 
ic and thus becomes it’s own being. ITow I mil try to explain that. 


- "©£©! says is- 

^I^ES&^^HS^S^S^BStPSww^ilbXKletlsL^BeulatlYP... thesis that^Jlpl 
you'1^ve^#''s^ ? ^^r^^M'c^- ; is^uanoved a^-‘’t^ereidp'ed'^tt)d this substance pro¬ 
duces out of itsolf by its own inner necessity the whole world of nature as 
well as the world of the nind —let us say the whole historical process— 
tills is the hardest to understand; and I think the enomous difficulty of 
Hegel’s Logic shows that. But you can also start fron another point of view, 
the riost comonsensieal view which is nan * Kan lives in a world which is ab¬ 
solutely not the work of the nind; it is mindless- brutal and unintelligible, 
and he is thrown into that world and has to live in it —that we understand 
ImmediatelyI Uoll what happens then?** Hell, I suppose that men try to pre¬ 
serve themselves* ITow do they do tliat? • * Well first they pick berries and 
s ini liar tilings and sleep in caves; then 3or:e fellow has a bright idea and 
says "We con sow and then we will be sure of finding grain in the autumn" or 
m Je can build a hut innit a ting a cave so that if all caves are taken or if 
ao caves are around we will have a house" —that means ire transform the given* 
Inn with a view to simple onds knows what he is doing; the bee does not know, 
vihat it is doing but nan knows* 

I low tills process can and does take place on a much broader scale, and the 
name for it is science * What does science moan? To understand the world as 
given 1 When we understand the world as given ire reveal the undcrstandibility 
of the world —the intelligibility of the world as given. So Ilegol says that 
although tills is not a presentation of the problem on the highest level the 
problem can be understood on the level which everyone grants immediately* 

Piie fact of man’s so-called conquest of nature, literally and in the somewhat 
metaphorical sense —scientific understanding of nature; both show the intel¬ 
ligibility of the world in which non live. Hegel would 3ust turn this around 
(the*How would tMs bo possible?*) and say *Kust there not be something in 
nature that lends itself to tho understanding? 1 And then Ilegel would say that 
.we should think about nature and then ire should think about matter (you re¬ 
member the former statement) and then we will understand this aptitude, na¬ 
ture in itself cannot have resistance against the nind* That is known not 
only empirically by constantly increasing control of nature but can be under¬ 
stood by understanding matter in it’s specific character as divisiblo and 
characterised by gravity. 

l T ow let us first follow Kegel’s argument as he divided it. Yes? 

(Is it not true that all ire can do is understand nature? That 
understanding nature and conquering nature are co-equal and 
that we cannot go beyond?) 

That would bo highly undesirable, Ilegel would say* Because if wo would 
;o beyond it and swallow up nature as it were, ire could no longer live* Yes? 
km see if the mind’s process of the conquest of nature would consist in mak¬ 
ing nature disappear; for example, transforming everything into nind —into 
thinking human beings, for example— then what should wo eat? We would have 
x> become cannibals and eat eachother* So the ’conquest of nature* can only 
mean the controlling or taming or whatever you call it, but not the destroy¬ 
ing of it* Your difficulty is not quite clear to mo. One point I think I 
mderstood* That the conquest of nature for Ilegel in the litoral sense —iech- 
lology, let us say— is of course only in the service of the true function of 
man* Yes? That is clear, but you had some other difficulties in your ques¬ 
tion and I would like to disentangle them. 

(I did not mean the disappearance of nature but if in the conquest 
of nature it became completely intelligible; it does not limit man 
in any way; it is completely in our power and at our disposal but 
it has not disappeared,) 


'in' 


(That it-has-no 3ocpets fronus.) ‘ ’ 


Yes, • that state ho.s not been reached, you mean* 




(Yes, But then we have tiro viet/s; we conquer by making it com¬ 
prehensible, we take ell the secrets out of nature; and then do* 
wo not start something new really? • • after all these natural' nu¬ 
tations are limited? is not the whole historical process United 
to the struggle with mature until it is completely' comprehensive?) 

If I understand you correctly you oppose to Hegel a Marxist conception* 


(Yes.) 


Sure! What Karat says cm he understood this way: Shat jump from the 
realm of necessity into the realm of freedom takes place after the completion 
of the conquest of nature. Then nature no longer has any secrets of any in¬ 
terest and nan can do what i.e wants ’,riLth nature and therefore infinite lei¬ 
sure and all this hind oZ thing. And since there is no longer a dependence 
of nan on nature, ther- need no longer be a dependence of nan on man. i.e., 
of governed on governor. Is that not the point? 

(Yes.) 


Yes, but ‘©gel rejects this view* But one should cuestion why ile^el, 
prior to and unaware of Karx, implicitly rejects Kara. Why did not 
Kegel V L ^f ve ., in t - :e rationality of such an enterprise? You must not for¬ 
est ■'Uat the .-arxist vietr is United inseparably with the abolition of labor: 

^ re ®dom there is no labor. You lmow there is a famous oas- 
in . G ,“ipis^ l-deology where he says that the culture of man, the free- 
c 2 ns ^f ts in the full development of nan’s faculties, i.e., of all facul- 
*;;*? °* nll . 1 I :f n i today we have some different faculties —someone is 

giitedj another is gifted for mechanical work— and there is a pe- 
° f tnese faculties, and this is underlying the distribu- 
a and in a way the class division. I mean take the extreme case: 

ProMdpn? ^° n; °n e ^ 1 X’ iTl but 5 as a stron e back is not likely to become 

° r t ; ie 1 U ^ 1 J od ' states. Yes? And the other way round: A man who is 
i.*Ysically weak but has other gifts could become a conductor of an orchestra. 

th ? £~ Gtual inequality of gifts is, of course, the basis of 
any ^ inequality —whatever equality and it’s merits nay be. lie cel has no ob- 
joction to inequality; he takes it for granted that there would bo a hierar- 
-wo society- I am not now concerned with the legal side, only 

b f a hierarchy. The h'arxist doctrine is insenar- 
r a ,,,J ff°V arrdical egalitarianism. For tills reason the conquest of nature 

i-ti^rnl strans f r J? 1:arx than it is in Kegel. Kegel takes, the 

inequality as t esirable and inevitable. Do you see that if you are 
iOO,.> egalitarian you need much more conquest of nature? Think of the Issue 

r - beautiful illustration of this issue. Ken are now 
unequal whatever the legal situation is, and that has so: ;ething to do 
. - their genes; so if you want to abolish inequality (and that is something 

there Soncratlon) then Lysenko must be right. I mean i 

b0 a .'^ ansl i i bteQ noritage of gifts and non-gifts which must be 
by +'°°i a ii numan action. And what Kegel found unjust and unrea- ‘ 
-onable was tnat t..ero snould bo a law by which a human being could be cen¬ 
tra pr ° fesslan of hls Parents, in other words, a caste sys- 

uxe a3 r±auo ana Aristotle did. Yes? I dont see what is your difficulty. * 
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es, * ? Wo 

to take up this question core than onco but lot us ldave it at the point which 
rou are now raising* Up to the point which we had reached hitherto we cannot 
exclude tlie following possibility: That maybe non got completely crazy ideas 
and these completely crazy ideas take hold of large bodies of men and then 
iiey night embark on such a Marxist enterprise* Yes? But Hegel would say 
shat this is not a part of history: that liarxist history is not true history 
hut a kind of post-history* In other words, after the whole thing has been 
achieved and non no longer have any real tasks} out of boredom they invent fan- 
ry tasks* The fancy task being to establish full equality. And that neons 

that every nan will be a painter* Garbage collecting? IJo, that is being ta¬ 

ken care of by push-button in tills stage already* Every nan will be a pain¬ 
ter, a philosopher, a gardener, and so on. Hegel would say that is abominable 

—jacks of all trades— that is abominable; that is the decay of can* As 

long as nen are really something they have a sensible one-sidedness* The no¬ 
tion of the universal nan is a pipedroan. There are some very rare human be¬ 
ings who are universal genuses, men like Leibniz, Goethe, and Plato, of course, 
but generally speaking this is very rare, lien are by nature unequal and qual¬ 
itatively different, and this is all to the good* The point which you imply, 
ind the point which I do not believe we are in a position to discuss as yet, 
is whether Hegel has a right to say that. That is probably your point? 


(Yes. It seems to ne that history is not yet complete since it 
is not yot that 'other world*. There is sone other world** It 
sounds strange but**) 


Sure, that is clear, the world of art and of philosophy —to say nothing 
of religion. We cone to that later* This is for Hegel absolutely superior 
to the social world, the world of the state in the narrower sense. There is 
10 question about that* 3ut the question now is Whether it is necessary that 
the rights of nan should be recognized, otherwise the state is not a rational 
state —equality before the lair and all the crucial implications of that. 

Uhat all men should have the sane pursuits, say painting and Philosophy or 
./hatevor; there is no place whatever in Hegel for that. 

I think the fantastic character of Marxism appears really —if you take 
ihis seriously, as one must— in this notion of the universal nan which is 
implied* The abolition of the division of labor moans exactly this* In the 
present society and in all societies up to now there itp.s a division of labor* 
rhat means that every nan was in a wry a specialist* Of course not in the 
extreme form which we have now, but it is clear, for example, that Pericles 
was not a shoemaker. Clearly not. I mean Pericles could*make speeches and 
10 could guide the nolicy of Athens but he would be absolutely unable to make 
shoes, at least a proper pair of shoes* Harx regards this as on impoverish¬ 
ment, tills specialization, but Hegel does not* Ilegel regards it as a condi¬ 
tion of civilization which must be ^reserved as long as there is a civiliza¬ 
tion. He would perhaps argue as follows: If you try to abolish it, if for 
example you argue that all people .are musical, even ne, and if I would make 
an effort I would cone to understand quite a few tilings, the question arises 
as to whether the possible result is in any proportion to the effort required. 
Should not one rather put the effort into some tiling for which one has a na¬ 
tural bias, a facility*or something? Yes? There is a problem herel And if: 
we go a step farther ire see that it cannot be made dependent on the individual 
at all because some people are bom without certain aptitudes; so it is a 
natter of eugenics. And if you want to have a very broad nolicy of eugenics 
you find that is not possible given the fact of how people’ fall in love. Yes? 
Without an enormous amount of compulsion, for example, forcing two people who 
are very gifted in one respect never to mary one another —as little as peo¬ 
ple in some countries who have veneral disease— the chances aro that this 
gift will be perpetuated* How look at what a terrific tyranny you have I 



.Biagfc. itost # to co&siuer whether a sccieuy an vnxcn auca 

%& dts^eij^eiit./paVaowo -expert is really- 
sirable rind satisfactory htinnn society. Test :: 

There is another fantastic assumption in llarx* That you can have these 
things after the abolishment of the state, i.e., of compulsion. I mean it is 
undeniable to anyone who has been to wo rk in a factory or been in the army 
that there are really people who enjoy doing a kind of work which •intellect¬ 
uals 1 generally do not like. Why should the so-called intellectuals be com¬ 
pelled to do work which is really of no use to then and why should others be 
compelled to work hard on tilings which they are never likely to master and 
still less to enjoy? The question which we imply here wo will have to take 
up in later sessions as it is important; it is how Hegel can argue this way. 
This was the classical argument, of course, but how can Hegel do that? I 
think that depends entirely on Ills assertion that a society of a hierarchical 
structure, a non-egalitarian society, is the rational society. A caste soc¬ 
iety is irrational and unjust and only defensible in the east as the best 
possible then, under certain conditions. But if nature, i.e., reason, has 
matured, then it is independent. Then inequality is not only defensible 
but positively necessary* Yes? 

(Question inaudible.) 

That is what Hegel wants.* 

(still inaudible.) 

But still, in concrete terms it means a question of what these people 
are to do who are in a final and complete state of technological unemployment. 
You know, when all the necessary work is done with practically no labor, what 
are they going to do with their lives? Shall they sit the whole day in front 
of television? 


(Those who have no talent sit in front of the television and 
the rest become philosophers.) 


Yes, but the question is then whether one can bo so inhuman as to think 
only of the bliss of philosophy and not think also of the terrible condition 
of those who have nothing but circuses —to use the old formula? That is a 
very grave question, a question which doesnt exist for Hegel for many reasons. 
One reason being that Hegel, in opposition to Marx, regarded the final soc¬ 
iety as essentially a religious society and therefore the extreme secularism 
of Harx is absolutely out of the question, be come to that later. Yes? 


(From Hegel E s point of view can anything obvious suuport the con- 
■Contention that nature will never revolt against the conquest of 
nan as against the contention that nature will partially yield to 
it?) 


±7 
itie 


Yes. That is the point of which I was thinking, although from a slight- 
different point of view. From Hegel f s point of view, the natural inequal- 


jti of which 
because for 
is itself a 
conquest of 
into mind*s 


we 


spoke are not so detestible as from a'Marxist point of ‘view 
Hegel, in spite of the fact that it Is lower than the mind, it 
part of this divine process. You mat not forget that. And the 
nature is more than a mere forcing of the completely anti-nind 
mold; there is a tendency of nature toward the mind. That is the 
moaning of Hegel's philosophy of nature of which wo could montlon hero onlv 
a very little point in the analysis of matter. The Marxist doctrine is based 
2“ rejection ox Hegel *s philosophy of nature; and if not Ilarx himself, 
?? rt r4? 17 J p- el S more of our_contemporary Marxists simply replace 
i.c^el s philosophy oi nature with a kind of modem natural science. But they 
have to freeze it at a certain point —you know that— the troubles with the 


The moment natural- science,re-.,', 
chela point" whir betrue in the sonsc that clas¬ 

sical physics claimed to be true (lh which it becones frankly operational); 

•*n this nonont it becomes unbearable for the communists* The moment it be- 
ones operational in its own understanding it is no longer strictly speaking 
atheistic* You only have to road Lenin who was already confronted with that 
v/hen he wrote his book called Imperial Criticism * That wr.s prior to the uori-; 
ar in which Marxian faced for the first time present-day positivism* In one 
ay Lenin was superior to them because ho lacked this kind of escapism char¬ 
acteristic of positivism, but on the other hand he has to nake assertions all 
".>e tine about what science really is and has against him what actual scient¬ 
ists say about what their science is* They have to adopt the technological 
results of this most recent science because otherwise no atonic bomb but that 
-■ s one of the great difficulties; they had to freeze the development at a 
ertain point* Yes? 

45 (Engels was capable of foreseeing sane kind of cosmic catastrophe, 
could Hegel have taken anything like that into account?) 

I cannot claim to have read every line of Hegel, but as far as I know 
T egel never says a word about that* I looked up in the passage where one 
suld expect it but there was not a word about that* The point is this* 
legel discusses the question of evolution and the resultant sciences some¬ 
where and he says that evolution must be understood not as a real process of 
■io genesis of one species out of others; it is strictly a logical relation* 
at of course he has to give some answer to the question of how mankind arose 
.f it was not always and of course he never says as Aristotle did that there 
ere always human beings* Tills is one of the least satisfactory things in 
sgel's doctrine I believe* "Engels predicts that, surely, but he also says 
that it is a long way off and for practical purposes we have infinite pro¬ 
gress in the future and who cares about ill at will happen in billions of 
ears —a very good statement for a propagandist but not for a philosopher* 

(Vfould that be such a problem for Hegel«„***) 

Yes, but still it has very grave consequences because it is a unique 
process which began at a certain point in time and ends at a corte:*n point 
a time* There is the natural elements or whatever you call it that are sl¬ 
ays, so you have really an infinity of time —time before and time after— 
jithin which, in a conparitively short period of tine there is this process 
f human history* The question is: Of what necessity is thore that tills 
i?ocess should not be infinitely repeated? 

(Question inaudible.) 


Yes, sure nan ! I mean if you take this state of affairs seriously then 
--hero is no reason why there should not have been nan and history infinitely 
i the past and infinitely in the future and in the meantime destruction* 
iat is a difficulty which Hogel never discusses* 

(Question inaudible *) 


I believe it would be a very great theoretical difficulty for Hegel to 
iiscuss it, but let us see if we can come across a point which we can discuss 
ith greater fruitfulness because there is much more material* 


How Hegel then discusses the end of history first —the self conscious- 
ess of the mind, the mind recognizing itself in everything* Then he says 
; ia.t are the means by which history Is achieved. If history is to be ration- 
JL the means must be rational too. How is this possible? There is a real 
;aradoxy here. Let us loo’: in the English translation on page 20, and in the 
ernan on page 79* Do you have that? 
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Ygs* IIow this is then the problem. 5 The naans by tdiich the end is ach¬ 
ieved is not virtue —virtue plays a very insignificant role in history— 
fche neans are the passions, the irrational passions* In spite of this and 
ultimately because of this history is rational* A paradox! Hegel gives in 
the sequel a very impressive description of the "slaughter bench of history" 
is he calls it. the very terrible and depressing spectacle, and what Hegel 
is driving at is that it is absolutely true, that is how hi story looks, But 
what the philosopher will do is to discern the reason, the beauty* in this 
nost terrible spectacle* Hegel has once said that philosophy must guard ag¬ 
ainst the desire to be edifying* IJhat he meant was that philosophy is neces¬ 
sarily edifying, therefore one doesnt have to worry about" it* If you just - 
follow reason, cold reason, you cannot help arriving at a rational and there¬ 
fore satisfactory picture of what is* The end is to be actualized and it con 
only be actualized by nan* Prior to its actualization the end is merely po¬ 
tentiality —something merely internal— in the mind; the actualization is 
Hie to man and to nan's will* That moans it is due primarily to his needs 
and his passions* The end can never be truly actual, the mind cannot achieve 
its full actualization, if this actualization does not become nen's concern, 
'ens interest** My concern, my interest —The concern of my subjective will, 
is Hegel calls it* This subjective will desires to bo satisfied legitimately* 
The satisfaction of the subjective will, and to take it on its lowest level, 
the narrowest selfish desires without any regard whatever to tills objective 
md, leads and cm only lead to the actualization of the objective ends* 

That is the point which Hegel developes in the section on means* 


hoes tliis remind you of something pre-Hegelian, something pre-Hegelian 
jut present here? That no one thinks of the end, everyone thinks of his nar¬ 
rowest selfish interests which are not only compatible with the actualization 
Jf the great end but are the conditions of its actualization. In other words, 
,f all men from the very beginning had consciously desired the actualization 
of the end, full self consciousness of the mind would never have come about* 
The condition was this blindness. Does this remind you of something? 

(Adam Smith.) 


Sure! That is the model, the invisible hand, what Hegel calls the "ruse 
jf reason"; only there, are naturally great differences* 

Now how does this proceed? We discussed this a bit last tine and I 
'•elleve we can generally leave it at the point we made. How does it cone that 
you have here a completely narrow selfish human individual at this ooint? 

^iere will always be many of them. How does this come about? Well" the first 
itage is 1aw* However stupid a tabu it may be, law is already something bet¬ 
ter than one merely subjective will; it is already something universal. It 
storks not only to one individual but to all, if only to all of a particular 
ociety. In the sequel there are some very remarkable and very eloquent pas- 
unior^tand^ng" 16 ordinary understanding of history, meaning chiefly, the moral 

Now I must explain this because it is one great stunbling block to the 
jndorstanding of Hegel* Hie historical process takes place in this way gen¬ 
erally: Necessarily with human beings living together there arises at first 
:uston, but then law, i.o., universals. This law is in one sense universal 
- n . in another sense non-univcrsal* It is universal qua law and it is non- 
imyersa 1 because it is addressed to this or that members of a particular con- 
unity to die exclusion of others; it i3 therefore not sinulv universal. No 
aw, no principle of justice which has ever appeared has been simply lust* 
met us take tne Greek city: principles of great universality but limited. 
Therefore if you take the case of Socrates? Socrates was no? a simple criminal 
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steal only, because ne 

ves h#ltecas 'mat ho steals '--that 13standing, he is a 
criminal. But Socrates liras not a criminal except in the sonse that ne ala 
something forbidden by the lair of Athens; but in another sense he did some¬ 
thing which had a higher right, and a deeper understanding of justice induced 
him to connitt an illegal act* History is, therefore, the conflict between 
different principles of right —between different universals, in which as 
Hegel contends, the higher principle of right invariably wins, vanning doesnt 
neon that this individual will become (how do they say it?) honorary citizen 
of the city, or honorary doctor or whatever: he will of course be killed but 
his principle wins out. Take the examples that Hegol prefers, the great des¬ 
troyer-founders* Alexander tho Great, Julius Caesar, and ITapoleon. Alexander 
the Great died young, Caesar was murdered, and llapoloon was deported. You 
can have uity for these men but that is uninteresting; the interesting thing 
is what Alexander achieved* the fusion of the Greek raid the oriental world. ^ 
Jaesar achieved the destruction of the rotten Roman Rt^ublic end the establish¬ 
ment of this Roman Iiroirc which ires the harbinger of the future. Napoleon 
achieved the complete destruction of the nncien regime and a.t the sane tine 
the establishment of the new post-Revolutionary state ns distinguished from 
that Jacobian anarchy. 


ITow I read to you a formulation which is particularly instructive, in 
the English edition on uage 32, paragraph 35 where he spoaks of the worlds 
historical individuals/ Hill you read that please? 


("The world's liistorical individuals.... 

....many an object in its path.") 

That * s it. Now let us translate Kegel's metaphor into 1 non-netaphoric 
languages Many individuals., innocent human beings, will be killed and robbed 
mid whatnot in this process and this does not detract a bit from the ration¬ 
ality and the goodness of the process* 1 believe that is one of the major 
stumbling blocks to the acceptance of Hegel's philosophy by decent people. 
Hegel seems to justify these terrible crimes which were committed. Think of 
the tilings which Napoleon did which were terrible, and Hegel says that it 
cannot be helped, it is part of the rationality of the process. 

ITow what is Hegel's answer? Let us read in another place, on page 33 
at the beginning of the paragraph, 

("But though we might tolerate. 

....inherently eternal and divine.") 


How Hero Hegel suggests a more radical formulation of the difficulty* 
Morality consists according to Kant in never treating an individual as a 
means to an end, but when we look at history wo sec that these world histori¬ 
cal individuals treat human beings all the time as mere means and therefore 
they are utterly immoral. Thus we are presented with the paradoxy that the 
rationality of the historical process exists not despite the immorality but 
by virtue of that immorality. A most shocking teaching! How does Hegel re¬ 
ply to that?.* 


I rail five only the main point: Let us tales the truly moral individual, 
he would say'./ I neon let us not be flighty in our thoughts, lot us argue 
that out seriously. What is a moral man? A man who does his duty because It 
is his duty and he doe 3 not want to bo rewarded for doing his duty. Hegol 
puts it very strongly and speaks with contempt for those people who want to 
have an eternal reward perhaps because they have not massacred their bene¬ 
factors and done some other things. So the truest moral men do not want a 
reward for their virtue, they do not want external happiness, they are satis¬ 
fied with a good conscience. The good conscience is not taken from him if 
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• that' and says that we shovCLtii 

look^ai the Coral nih again and 3ee that if he Is really moral he -will not 
have a good consciences he will know that he has good reason for having a had 
conscience too so he will not say that he Is the absolutely innocent victim 
of these wicked conquerors and therefore he will be still less norallzed* 

Koro concretely, the victin of such a radical change is a losing party, an 
innocent nan --legally innocent without any question, but was he morally in¬ 
nocent? Bid ho not enjoy benefit of the injustice of the order which was des¬ 
troyed? Think of the Roman Republic I A perfectly virtuous senator, a nan 
x-Tho was benevolent and humane and all this sort of tiling, but did he not by 
virtue of the fact that he was a senator derive enormous benefits from a rot¬ 
ten order? now can he morally protest against it? That is IIegel*s point I 
In other wards, he leaves it ultimately at that* Ilegel’s argunent consists 
in demanding that the moral nan be really moral and not merely shout moral 
protests without looking at himself. That is the vital point 1 I mean one 
must really see that* -'he cases of Caesar, and Napoleon, and Alexander the 
Great are far away so it doesnt sound so terrible; we would have to consider 
such tilings as the Russian Revolution and the ITazi Revolution and consider 
whether Hegel would havr; said the sane thing * This was both the Communists 
and tho Nazi *s claim, but of that I am e:ctremely doubtful* Yes? 

o (According to year example then- historical process would still 

have to give equal punishment for unequal crimes and still be 
rational* I naan the virtuous .senator nay be guilty but still 
loss guilty tatn some others in Rone, but they have the sane 
punishment hy the process of history —by being conquered*) 

Yes* Cut Hegel would ask if it is possible, if it is reasonable to ex¬ 
pect the jus tier which ire can reasonably expect from the law courts? Is It 
reasonable to expect such justice from history? J remember one example from 
my own experience, the question of the Guilt of Germany in the second world 
war* Disregarding the question of whether the beginning of a war was a legal 
crime since 1939* disregarding that entirely —in a moral sense one could soy 
these pec-io were guilty of a great crime (Ribbentrop and so on), but what 
about tfc* German people? In a sense, there is guilt in so far as the govern¬ 
ment whv-h has como to power legally# at least with the very powerful support 
of a substantial part of the community and accepted by them as their represen¬ 
tatives* aaa this possibly msan of human justice, justice done by human 

law^ courts? nothingl But it can mean that Gemsny who had the possibility 
Woonning the organizing power of Europe* * You know, the United Europe, 
including, of course, the countries which are now in the Russian sphere* Gcr- 
p-ny had a kind of doderality* or.e could say, by virtue of her great adminis- 
^4 , oth f r quali ^ es » *° this Empire as a true Empire in the 

not ? a2i sense. Germany lost this forever, this possibility, 
one lost it in a particularly shameful way* Tills is a punishments" tills Is, 
one could say, what historical justice means* It is not a justice of tho 
law courts. As for other injusvdee, it is unreasonable to expect that every 
human merit is rewarded and ove ?y human demerit Is punished altogether* Biat 
would make even criminal law unfeasible* You luiow there are terribly criminal 
tilings mich are technically mot crimes, or at least they can never be brought 
home as crimes* You are confronted with this question that should you get on 
impossible legal system you nay lose everything in order to guarantee that 

a T cr ~; iria J so unpunished* You know tho famous defect of penal jus- 
mcef is It not better to allow some criminals to go unpunished In order 
that some innocent man may not he unjustly punished? Now that applies to in- ‘ 
ternationsl affairs even more than it applies to intranational affairs* I 
think Hegel was the most powerful critic of the moralistic attitude toward 
tne great political issues. The question, for example, of ITapoleon who gets 
*£„?' wholly illegally and has him shot* You know that was really 
agairut all international law anil I am sure Hegel would never have defended 
that. There was no justification for that* But let us take the "nurder"as 
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Stalin —innocent flavor, 

.- ,, rlJhltlSbbwt"^ from a moral point of 

view in tho strictly narrow sense, but I think he would take a broad politic 
cal view and say that a regime that establishes Itself in this wry, against 
such poirerful resistance and at a certain point numbers become meaningful, 
strangely®... 


(Some lost due to change in reel®) 
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tion in the caseiSiP^iautlny of evoiy^eritii xiaji had such political uisdcti,- '■-<&*% 
nurdsts clain that they irare a movement nade' by the large majority on behalf 
of tho large majority, and fron this point of view it could clain with sane 
justice that what is done in the interest of the large majority, by the largo 
majority is more important than mere legality a But does not what happened 
to the peasants prove the claim to act on behalf of the majority and with its 
approval is simply untrue? Does it not destroy the legitimacy of that regime? 
That is an entirely different proposition, but it would be a political argu¬ 
ment and no longer a legal argument. Similar considerations would apply to 
the Ilazis. Yes? 

Cl was wondering»* Would not the communists throw this issue into 
the balance, I mean the number.*..) 

Yes. But if you think of the original conception of Marxism, it is of 
course not meant to be men who are to be proletarian!zed in the future but , 
those who are already proletarian!zed* (toe only has to read TrotsIiy l s His¬ 
tory of the Russian Revolution to see how questionable this case is. Hegel 
has, later on in this book, made a remark about whether one can make a legal 
use, a use in political discussion proper, of this argument* Hegel found. 

I think, the kind of justice one could expect in the fact that these great 
builders and founders did not derive any personal benefit from their actions* 
The case of Ilapoloon he found to be perfectly in order. Yes? 

(I just wondered, I am not sure but is it not kind of effete of 
Hegel to assume that a conqueror such as Caesar or Alexander the 
Great or ITapoleon was doing good and that because Caesar took 
over the supposedly decadent Roman Republic that what he brought 
in was a better order?) 

Yes, sure, 

(I mean lie might have a kind of uish-fulfillment in saying tills 
old order vras bad and that it is no longer bad when tills nan 
comes in*) 

ITo, not quite! You must really look concretely, as Hegel would say. at 
the situation. There was the story of Marius. Yes? The constant repetition 
of his councilship against the Roman Law and practice. And then there was 
Sulla and the proscriptions; and then tho triumvirates; and all those tilings 
did not work —the senate couldnd do anything more. Tho reason that Ponpey 
and Caesar united was the welfare of the Roman state. Compared with these 
two the senate didnt mean anything any more. The question, therefore, was 
to face this fact and end end the proscriptions, end all these other infernal 
things that were already there* That was Hegel*s way of seeing this. 

(Yes. but it is still hard to say whether the Roman Empire was 
better for the common nan or the better classes th&n the Repub¬ 
lic before it* I an not at all sure it was*) 

Yes, but tho question is not whether the Roman Republic at tho time of 
Cannae was superior to Caesar*s Rome —that is a proposition which is tenable; 
but the question is rather whether Caesar*s acliievonent is better than tills 
abomination of the first pre-Christian century in Rome, Of course, you could 
say look at Hero and.look at all these other fellows. Surely, But Hegel 
would argue tills ways The expression of Mediterranean culture at its best iras 
the polls. The polis was best on slavery, and was exclusive and all tills 
Mnd of thingaalso but it was much better than any tribal existence and also 
greater than the original oriental despotisms. But the polis had in itself , 
a fundamental contradiction and this contradiction showed itself in its nec¬ 
essity of conquest. Very roughly, that is IIegel*s construction. So the pro- 
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lnhatated world.hrThere is a clear Contradiction 14 the thought of a polish 
a'closelybeing ruler of a whole world empire ana Cae- • 
sar fundamentally solves this problem. It was no longer the polls of Hone, 
I„e. f the citizen body of Rone assembled, but something like a monarchy. Hut 
now it was a monarchy of a different kind, a monarchy which had embodied the 
Greek heritage and which therefore had created the Ronan Law; the law of that 
thole empire in which every human being could become a full citizen, VJhen 
Paul could say ho was a Ronan citizen and mean something by it. So Hegel 
would say that the Honan Empire, in spite of the abomination of these Caesars 
was a more rational social organization that the polls was. nogcl*s constru¬ 
ction goes much beyond that and says that this Ronan Empire had only ono ru¬ 
ler and everyone else was a private nan, not a slave, a private man and no 
longer a public nan, no longer a citizen. The impoverishment of the Thole ; 
society by this urivatization made it require as its supplement, its founda¬ 
tion, a universal religion.—Christianity. From this point he accepts the 
traditional Christian view that Jesus being born under Augustus was provi¬ 
dential —I cannot now go into that* Tho point which I want to nake clear, 
because it is absolutely crucial to the understanding of Hegel, is this re¬ 
jection of That he would call a moralistic judgement on the great historical 
phenomena* 

Now let me see,* I mention perhaps a few other points which go irith that 
In the next section to which Hegel turns after he discusses the ends and the 
means is to the materials of history. This distinction is not made in the 
English, but in the German on page 110 it begins. Here he says, "The mater¬ 
ial of the actualization of the end is the state," I do not believe that 
the distinction between *neans s and ^materials* is an exact expression. This 
distinction is not even a good distinction in the case of other ends. Take 
shoes, for example, The end is wearing the shoes, and what are the neans? 

The material is leather, let us say, but what are the means? t/hat does that 
mean? That is not a good distinction. The Aristotelian distinction was be¬ 
tween end, agent, natter, and form, I believe this was only a convenient but 
by no means clear expression of whafc Hegel neans for the following reason* 
Because the state had already appeared (as you remember from the previous 
discussion), the first mediation of the merely subjective and the universal 
is law and the state, and therefore Hegel could very well have treated this 
under the heading neans. I think ifc is a concession to the ordinary under¬ 
standing that he begins again from ;he outside and from the beginning and 
says, "Hell what is the primary subject natter of history?" We have seen 
that tiie end is the self-consciousnsss of the mind; the means are the pas¬ 
sions, and especially the passions of the world historic individuals; and 
the matter that we deal with when ira deal Tdth history he says is the state. 

Now in tills connection Hegel gives a relatively detailed discussion of 
the history of philosophy in the narrowest sense. I cannot discuss this to¬ 
day, I will only make a few points T-hich are important to avoid a misunder¬ 
standing 0 Gross mi sunder standing. 

In tho first place, there occurs such statements as.. I will read to you 
a few (they are also in the English} which amount to the stato being absol¬ 
utely an end .in itself. One of the strongest is,"Everything which nan is, 
he owes to the state* Only in the state does nan have Ms substance. All 
value man has, all spiritual actuality he possesses only through the state." 

I think Hegel is very trail known <-s a man who deified the state. There are 
quite a few expressions like this that have the sane effect. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to confirm that because i t is so well knoTjn. How one must nake clear 
immediately what Hegel means by that. "The spiritual individual, the nation 
to the extent which it is articulated within itself as an organic whole, is 
the state." So the state is really the Tfhole society. In this description 
’state® is exposed to an ambiguity because one understands ordinarily by 
1 state* in contradistinction to religion, science and art. only the political 
side. Here, however, state is taken in a more comprehensive sense. So state 


rsmeans^the whole life of ttieindividual, and that means especially religion* 

In rellgloh the prliiciple of a nation, of a people, is expressed in the most 
simple way, so the whole existence of a nation rests on religion* The whole 
life of a people and especially religion hut also its arts and sciences, this 
is what Ilegel means by the state* That Hegel cannot be called a deifler of 
the state in the crude sense of the tom can be shown by a famous teleologi¬ 
cal distinction that he makess The state, in the narrower sense, belongs to 
what he calls the '’objective mind", but higher than the "objective mind” is 
the "absolute nind" and that is religion, art and philosophy* So this sim¬ 
plistic notion is from no point of view a tenable position* This does not 
mean that Hegel was a liberal* He makes very clear his radical opposition 
to liberalism* But this requires some more detailed discussion which must 
be postponed to the next meeting* 

The relation between the state and religion is also absolutely crucial 
and another aspect of Hegel's opposition to liberalism* From Hegel's point 
of view, for example, a Catholic’society and a Protestant society cannot 
possibly have the same political order. To understand the political as some¬ 
thing merely technical, organizational or That have you, is impossible* The 
state means at the sane tine a spirit^ and without a spirit that you have is 
of no serious interest* It may be of administrative or bureaucratic interest 
but no longer of true political interest* In other words, Hegel has the no¬ 
tion of Plato and Aristotle that the politea, the political order, is the 
spirit of the whole society and not a mere physical arrangement which is fun¬ 
damentally independent of spirit of society* But this we must take up co¬ 
herently next tine* 

How I would like to find out if there is any particular difficulty with 
reference to the points which we have discussed today and which we night take 
up now for a few minutes? Yes? 

(Hy question concerns Hegel's thesis of the rationality of 
history* You mentioned that the Ilarxist notion night have 
been received by Hegel as a crazy idea, and you also mentioned 
that ^ he wouldnt have accepted the Facist regime in Germany 
as within the rationality of history* Herald you comment on 
this?) 


Yes, You see the point is that for Hegel the recognition of the rights 
of nan, and that implies among other things, surely, a fair and independent 
judiciary, is absolutely essential to a civilized and rcsnectible state. 

That couldnt exist under either of these two conditions* ’Hegel was, in this 
sense, a constitutionalist* The integrity of the judiciary, that the judici¬ 
ary cannot be a mere political instrument, went without saying. That is ano¬ 
ther tiling, you laiow* Yes? 


(I have another question* You point out the metaphysical dif¬ 
ferences between Plato-Aristotle and Hegel's Philosophy; can 
there be a natural law theory in the classical sense” on the 
basis of the process-metaphysics such as Hegel's?) 
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™ principles of property, the principles of the inviolability of the ner~ 
son, all this kind of tiling, are tilings which do not depend on human arbi— 
trarxness or legal enactment but are the truly natural rational principles 
XT,’ for Hegel cannot have been known always. You see, that is a problem 
which existed throughout the tradition and I will try to make it cloar. If 

the Thomi-tic^oS??^^^ 311 ex P 1±c±t VGrsio £ of natural right doctrine, ' 
doGtri ne —Lan as man possesses by nature an awareness of tie 
principles of natural law. Yos? I Ian as Han I The technical term for that 




y $-« -v* la ftvrtderiflis. which.wo can convoniencly transiaoe as conscience,*, 
non iossessos^a"'cdnscionce and by this very fact possesses a knowledge 
of the orincinles of natural right. He does not know the conclusions of tneso 
princinlos without a considerable effort, and most nen will not Imow tnem by 
their own offortaat all, because they lack the experience, the sagacity and 
so on* But such massive things as the prohibition against murder,, cyclone 
would know. Hot; in the Thonistic doctrine proper, that created no difficulty 
because it was taken for granted that nan was created by God^ in perxection. 
The question was only the 'fall® and there the Thomistic teacn-ng wa.o clearJ 
t^e 'fall® might have led to sono obscuration but not to the deletion o' the 
natural conscience, as it did according to some extreme Protestantor Cal¬ 
vinist doctrines* But from a philosophic point of view a gpfeat difficulty 
arises here* You know that according to Thomas the creation of the world in 
tine cannot be demonstrated* Yes? That the world is the irork of God can be 
demonstrated, but that this work had a beginning in tine and was not an eter¬ 
nal irork cannot be demonstrated* Therefore from the philosophic, or purely 
rational uoint of view, you cannot sneak of a first nan as created in time, 
in oerfoction, with integrity* So if the first nan were then in each period 
savages, extremely uncivilized savages, their inborn understanding would not 
hpvo been in any way actual* And hore you cone to the problem of Locke, whicn 
he developed at groat length in his Bssay Concerning Human Understanding* 

The uroblen becomes acute in this form* If the natural law can have any valid- 
ity only if it is promulgated, say in the conscience; but if tliis is not the 
case, if one cannot assume that it is duly promulgated, what validity can it 
have? Then it would only acquire validity in the process of civilization, 
when man becomes sufficiently rational to become aware of it* That was clear¬ 
ly the opinion of Kant and Ilegel* TJhat is chongable is only the imperfect 
versions', the Greek versions, the Old Testament versions, but the perfect 
version is unchangable and has the status of natural right* But since it 
is not always knowable, it therefore, in a way, doesnt exist; because a na¬ 
tural law or right is only a law or right by virtue of its being known to be 
a law or right. Hegel is not d relativist* on the contrary, he is a big bogey 
for all relativists* You know, the absolutist, par excellencei And his 
Philosophy of right —yes, the term natural right occurs in the title of the 
boo; ^ ITatural Bight and Constitutional Law In Our Time is the title. Yes? 


(Hegel makes statements to the effect that God governs the.* 
the mind working itself out in history is the mind of God, the 
rational order is designed by God?) 


Yes* Designed would presuppose a full actuality of consciousness prior 
to the work itself. You have a perfect workmaster in the Platonic sense who 
designs the whole, and then puts” it into practice. Hegel is extremely ambig¬ 
uous on tills subject and therefore he gave rise immediately to tiro schools* 
the right-wing Hegelians, and the left-wing Hegelians. And out of the left- 
wing Hegelians, but on the basis of a break with Hegel, came I'r.rxism* The 
right-wing Hegelians took Hegel to be simply a believing Lutheran —no ques¬ 
tion, and the others said ho was an atlieisto I believe that neither inter¬ 
pretation is really good, but certainly he was not a simple believer. Hegel 
says somewhere that tho mind of God prior to the creation is what is presen¬ 
ted in the Logic , but the Logic which presents the necessary connection a- 
nong the most abstract principles, say, an eternal order, that this order im¬ 
plies a knower of that order is doubtful. In other words, it is doubtful 
whether Ilegel did not mean that consciousness of freedom is achieved only in 
nan, but since nan is part of this whole order, tills more than human order, 
you can say, of course, that this is God in man. And that is, I think, the 
way in which he tries to interpret the incarnation* that only by becoming 
man, could God achieve the consciousness of himself. There are statements 
which are absolutely clear in one direction, and statements which arc absol¬ 
utely clear in tho orthodox direction. One cannot settle the question by 
merely listing quotations* But tlia.t is clear. To say Hegel was an atheist 
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|^i^i:d^paiit; ;: o^SMe^^becaT^e the ultimate con- 
EtidmiS ^oiiy'milritolifciLtjXe. Hegel refused to 
be called a oan-theist, but that was on the basis of a very narrow under¬ 
standing of pan-theism —pan-theism as mere nature to the exclusion of mind 
in the Spinozistic sense. Of course he was not a pan-theist in that sonse. 

But if one understands the pan as the vjfoole of nature and mind, and the order 
linking then together, then it is a different story. The fight after his 
death and already in his lifetime turned around Ills theism, and then they said 
that he was not a theist, nor a pan-theist, and then they said that he was 
a pan-entheist, meaning the whole is in God, This shows the difficulty, Ito, 

I think Hegel accepted the Christian notion of incarnation as an expression 
in the element of the imagination, of what he regarded as true, if under¬ 
stood non-imaginatively but rationally. That surely can be documented. But 
for him, it is clear that only in pMlosophy, as distinguished from art and 
religion, can there be true understanding, understanding of the truth about 
God,"* In his Phenomenology of the rind he describes with great precision 
that in the fight between orthodossy and the difference between Protestantism 
and Catholicism is in this respect irrelevant. The dependence on revealed 
religion and scriptures is ultimately out of the question. The Enlighenment 
did not understand |£he deeper meaning of Christianity, but it tras perfectly 
right in refuting the dogmatic meaning, for example, miracles. That there 
are no miracles is clear —the Enlightenment is right! But the thing wMch 
induced the believers to believe in miracles, and the truth in that, the En¬ 
lightenment did not understand. Hegel accepts the negations of the Enlight¬ 
enment; inspired texts, miracles, and so forth, absolutely. There is no 
ouestiou about that. But he contends that the Enlightenment was completely 
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’1f| ! ^^K^ fr a^tti ?? lEii^'-Itegel approaches^til-stbtjjr-with set ideas 
of what he is going to find, with 3©t ideas of vhat he al 
ready believes before he approaches his subject natter?) 




Alright. Ue have discussed that in an earlier nesting but it is im¬ 
portant enough to state it again* In the first place, Hegel would deny that 
he believes It —he would assert that he knnmg its that he knows It on the 
basis o£ his logic that reason roles history. This means that the historical 
process must be a movement toward the rational goal, I.o., full knowledge of 
the truth, let us say, full self**consciousness of the subject —of man. And 
going with that, of course, full knowledge of man*s freedom which is not pos¬ 
sible without expressing Itself In institutions* 


But let us not go into the details now, Hegel knows in advance through 
liis logic. But we havent read his logic, or if we have he dldnt convince us. 
So Hegel says ’’alright” and does something a bit defensible in order to help 
us, lie says that he will show us empirically the truth of his assertions, 
be shall look at the various historical phenomena and then we will see that 
tills process was a rational process* The difference between these tiro natters 
is only this: In the second cas? you soo only that It has been in fact ration¬ 
ale But for purposes outside of philosophy the latter is ordinarily thought 
to be sufficient. So Hegel doe ; not make the claim that tills book is self- 
contained. 


ITow where does this very .-.rent accusation of absolutism cone in here? 

(’Jell, by sayihg that tire book Is self-contained which is an as- 
sertatlon In itself*, veil, any historian. It seens to me,that 
begins with what he knows;he is looking for, will find it,) 

Yes, that is absolutely fat, 1 In any other case, but Hegel denies that# 

In other words, if Hegel would dc violence to the phenomena In order to im¬ 
pose upon it Ms opinions, that would be absolutely impossible. Yes? But 
Hegel denies that he Is doing th.-.t, He says that he proceeds in this world, 
he proceeds empirically, but as ai Intelligent empiricist* That is his claum! 
In other words, If you get lost in the pedigree of Dolly Uadi son, say, then 
you are not really a historian, You might use certain techniques that his¬ 
torians are using, but that Is int the intelligent question, Any intelligent 
historian is distinguished from the unintelligent historian in that he knows 
now to distinguish between the Important and the unimportant, Everyone ad¬ 
mits that, even the unintelligeiv must admit that. In other words, they have 
to admit some tiling they really fiat understand. But the question Is* What Is 
meant by important and unimporta:. t? There is a. rough common-sense understand¬ 
ing, of course, uiilch shows that certain questions are silly and only an unin¬ 
telligent man would bother with ihvn. But Hegel thon says that he determines 
what is important and unimportant in the most objective way possible, especia¬ 
lly Than the historian treats ’man beings other than himself. Why? He re¬ 
gards as most important vhat a numan society regards as most Important. I7ow 
here the question cones up Immediately today of making a poll. And then some 
people would say that Harlliw I-onroe Is the-most Important individual in this 
country and you night get i ajerity. Hegel would 3ay that this is nonsense* 
he doe3 not want to kr.o* what silly individuals think; he wants to know vhat 
tills society, proper "V assent led as a society, thinks* Then one vrould look 
at the United StM-s Constitution and authentic interpretations of that, and 
so on, and so & view. Or take another more primitive society. He vrould 
raise the r*' -stion of vhat these people bow to. I mean when things become 
serious^ ' Tar » an ^ wiien confronted with death, then I see vhat Is important 
to t^'p-’f 1 Have been told by certain Chinese, that the Chinese travelers in, , 

o.ipn tines, w.vsn t.iev come to witness one of the tribes at the borders,of 
ijfuna, the urs question they aslc is ” 1101 ; do they box/ to their kings or gods 
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very Intelligent approach* It 

is only &- "bdL'fe qii®s-t±on of how they how in 

stead of first raising the question to whan or to what. That is a point, I 
nean they have a direction* That is what Ilogel neons* Hegel contends that 
in this way he gives states in Europe, in central Africa* the Aztecs, the 
Greeks, the Chinese, the Jews, The Christians, the Catholics and the Protes¬ 
tants, an opportunity to make their speech* xes? Their assertions regarding 
the cost important things. And then he says that if he goes over these nost 
authentic statements and reads then as thoughtful non should, then ho gets a 
sequence of increasing rationality, say from the African statements up to the 
Protestant statements* That is what Hegel contends. But he would say that 
tills has nothing to do with private preferences and he can show that* 


(The only problem that I am not at all clear on is that although 
he might be asking the sane questions of tho sourcos, of the 
documents, another Hegel or another interested person approach¬ 
ing hi story the sane way as Hegel might very well ask the sane 
questions and came up i/ith a very different interpretation of 
what that society believes, because the men in that society are 
tlier.selves not consistent*) 


Hegel makes occasionally the very wise remark that it is a very unfair 
approach to a man to say that he does not know what he says, because it is 
extremely difficult to know, to fully understand what one says* So Hegel is 
aware of this difficulty* 

(Tiie thing is that he must recognize .himself as a nan, end as a 
nan he has limitations on what he can comprehend in his sub¬ 
ject natter*) 

IToI That would be denied by Hegel —very quietly* I mean, Hegel was 
mat an arrogant nan at all. hhen you read Ills more personal statement it is 
absolutely amazing, the noble selflessness* He is not a boaster at all. But 
he would, in all humility, in all modesty** Someone else, Spinoza for example, 
makes occasionally the remark that he knows that he knows the truths and He¬ 
gel would claim that for himself without any question. But does not every 
philosopher make such a claim? I am not speaking now of professors of philo¬ 
sophy: that is a profession which is a very respeetible profession but which 
is not philosophy itself —that would be a gross miscarriage of justice* One 
would do gross injustice if one would say that they are philosophers —that 
is a very difficult and long question* But does not every philosopher raise 
that claim? Even if you take Kant, tho say 3 that the nost important questions 
ore not anstrerable: that is in itself a most important answer", ITo, surely 
Hegel trould raise This claim And it depends on concrete discussions in all 
these matters, but wo would have to take an alternative. Let us take Ilegel’s 
view of the Greeks and That he says about the Greek gods which would, of course, 
be a most important theme of has philosophy of history, and let us see if it 
is true* Hegel would not do** Ranke, you know, the fottfider of modern history, 
critical history—there was a deep antagonism between those two men* Ranke 
makes the remark, as I saw by accident, that in all historical studies research 
must be a part of the presentation. By this he meant that there are certain 
issues that must bo decided on the basis of oral negotiations and so there 
are no authentic records. You know? And then the appreciation of what you 
know of those oral negotiations is absolutely crucial* for your result* And 
Ranke says the critical discussion of this is essentially a part of history. 
This makes absolute sense to mo. Hot; Hegel does not make his research a 
part of his presentation. If he makes a certain assertation regarding the 
Greek gods he refers in a general tray to Homer, to Hesiod, and if there Should 
be a difficulty, say, that Iloner has tiro views of theology, then we are con¬ 
fronted with the question as to which view is the Honeric view. You wont find 
a iscussion in Ilegel, 1 regard this as a defect. Yes. But that wo must 
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(Well as-an apprentice historian, I would look at it that way*) 

Well I an also in a sense a liistorian and I understand your difficulty 


(I understand why he would do this, hut that every philosopher 
would soy that what he says is true**) 

Hot in this tray I For instance, Aristotle would follow a nuch nore enpir« 
ical method in this respect than Hegel would* Aristotle would say that in 
such natters of fact you would have to follow the appropriate method for es¬ 
tablishing natters of fact* I mean, you would first have to show with what 
right you can take Honor as representative of the Greeks* That is the first 
question* How there is plenty of evidence in favor of this view but it should 
be presented and contrasted with alternatives* Surely I There would be a 
difficulty; to say nothing of nore specific questions where Hegel had to rely 
on second and third hand sources —on everything not connected with the wes¬ 
tern world* Of what he said about China, India, Africa, and America he had 
no first-hand knowledge; whereas of classical literature and modem European 
literature he knew narvelously well* 

(That seems to be a general crltlcisn of many philosophies of 
history, that** I havent read Toynbee, but I hear that people 
consider his work brilliant except that part which deals with 
what they know*) 


Yes, that is exactly ny case* I read the part of his work which I know 
most and it was simply trivial and all derivitive from the canon opinions 
in the field. In other words, not even original in any way* Sure I I one 
sure that this conclusion would be made by every specialist in every field 
and so the only merit would be in the possible meaningfulness of the overall 
point of view* But if I understand your objection correctly, you mean to say 
that a philosophy of history is strictly speaking not possible? 

(C!h f I dont want to make that claim either, but I an sure that 
many people would make this claim* I would rather leave it up 
iln the air* It is just that tills difficulty in making a philo¬ 
sophy of history of a man's limitations should be recognised*) 


Oh, you mean as far as knowledge goes? 

(As far as knowledge goes and as far as his statements go; that 
what he says nay not be correct even though he has every right 
to make this statement*) 


I see* Yes, that is a sound point; that one should never talk about 
any subject, at least in public, about which one does not have first-hand 
knowledge. That would noon, in practice, that one could never speak in pub¬ 
lic with any claim of correctness about any literature or theology or whatever 
it nay be that is written in a language which one cannot read* I an all in 
favor of that* Sure* Then one would have to say that certain demands which 
we now maize regarding accuracy were not sufficiently recognized by Hegel* 

Yes, I would go along with that, but the question is hoi; relevant is this for 
a judgement of Ilegel's philosophy as a 1 A 10 I 0 ? I believo that if there is a . 
Hegelian at all today —because some people who call themselves Hegelians 
are simply Harxists and conceal themselves behind the more respectible and 
more general tyoe— but if there are any Hegelians today they world say that 
of course Hegel’ 1 s philosophy must be rewritten because quite a few things 
wholly unlcnown in Tils tine have come to light and are important* Sure* Is 
this sufficient for our present purposes, or has anyone else anything to 
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regard^*requirements or accuraej anu . 
2 ie very idea ot a philosophy of history? He implied, of course, that we 
cojmot possibly' know Mat inportant historical discoveries night cone up in 
-the future and that a philosophy of history like Hegel*s claims to be defini¬ 
tive in all important points,' Yes? 




(Question inaudible,) 

Yes, sure lie would say that. That was a crucial point for him. He would 
say there are no secrets in these natters* I mean we can be decioved about 
;he character of a given individual, for example, a nan nay be greatly admired 
is perfectly virtuous in his private life and then ire find out through newly 
discovered documents that he was free from all private virtue* Hegel would 
-qay that was quite interesting and that he nust be very clever in concealing 
.tj but fund orientally that doesnt neon a thing because he had already allowed 
for that in the thesis that what makes a man a world-historic individual, as 
he calls it, is not private virtue* You know? And therefore it is really 
.^relevant whether Caesar was particularly chaste or not. VJe would say that 
.s irrelevant anyway. So there ore no secrets. That it was Caesar who des¬ 
troyed the Roman Republic and led the foundation of the Roman Empire proper 
urid that tills was an action which could very well be accused of illegality 
-s clear. But that this issue transcended the legal is also clear. These 
ore tilings which everyone knows* Yes? And those are the issues. And the 
little things like whether Caesar should have cheated Ponpey on a particular 
occasion, or vice versa, is uninteresting. Ilogol t/as a philosopher in this 
precise senses that he old not have too great an admiration for tho non—phil- 
oscphic sciences* That is quite clear* I mean, he did not discourage them, 
>ut they do not cone within the dimension whore the real problems of men are 
it stake. That goes through his whole work. He would say the same tiling of 
the empirical sciences, not only regarding history proper* 

(The only thing I would say to what you just said is that not 
only the small points are out of line but noybe the big points 
aro out of line too —if another person approached them.) 


Yes? 


(That a different individual may have cone up with difforont 
conclusions.) 


Yes, but that can of course be very trivial* I mean, there is no subject 
whatever, oven subjects wliieh have been treated by very careful and very in¬ 
telligent men, which does not have someone around —and usually more than one, 
who doesnt accept it. Then you arrive at Gallup Polls* 

(That is what it becomes in the end*) 


Ho 5 that is impossible; that is tho most stupid solution to any problem. 

(I dont mean that Gallup P0U3 are valid; I just mean**) 

Ho* I mean it is absolutely impossible* It is evident, it is rational¬ 
ly evident that these questions can not be decided by majority vote. Absol¬ 
utely impossible! It may not be possible to decide then at all, but the 
7'Hup Poll is the least possiblo way of solving then. You know? Really, 
daoever has done any work in any serious field knows how rore the number of 
peo2')le is who are really serious. Aliasing I Very sad, but unfortunately true# 
Especially as one gets older one gets what nay look like intolerance but which 
Ls simply prudence based on some experience that most of the literature can¬ 
not be taken seriously. That is 30. That doesnt mean that here and there 
m even the worst study there is something worth while —maybe he refers to 
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-.really a worthwhile article 


Leiu;tha£ ir true, but generally 

this is hot the case* And thesillyprocedure of most American Uni¬ 
versities of forcing everyone to publish a Jet liner race®- increases this 
calamity still more. We are now vory close to this procedure in this coun¬ 
try. I understand that in France they have a list in the Ministry of Instru?- 
ctlon where every academic teacher is listed, and one line lists pages of pub¬ 
lication. Well let us forget about this although it is by no means irrelevant 
to our subject natter because there are quite a few people who write on Hegel 
who are involved. 


IIou let us take up a few noro points which are important in this intro¬ 
duction process. History is rational, to repeat Hegel's thesis, for its end 
is rational —full actualization of the mind. But the means for the histor¬ 
ical process arc ,the passions, the merely subjective Trills. Hot; then can 
the process be rational? Hegel's general answer is that the subjective wills, 
the merely arbitrary wills, one can say, cannot co-exist without lav; and lav; 
is the universal. How if we have these principles of justice and look at 
then we see that they are all converging eventually to a complete principle 
of justice. They are all partial. Hie real difficulty is this* That by ad¬ 
mitting that the means of history are the passions, as Hegel says* he admits 
in fact what seems to be the immorality of the process. Let us state the 
problem strongly* The historical process has a moral end but the moral ond 
is achieved by immoral means. That is the problem. This problem is now known 
particularly through Harx, but it has a long pre-history prior to Ilegel. Who 
is the most important pre-Kegolian writer of whom one would think, with the 
problem stated tills way^ 


(Machiavelli?) 


Yes, I mean, because however he was altogether, there was still some¬ 
thing of a moral end in Machiavelli —sometimes even overstated. So there 
is something wiiich Hegel has in common with Machiavelli; there is no question 
about that. But Hegel specified the problem in tills Tray: The possible im¬ 
morality itself consists in the fact that its uses human beings as mere means 
Hegel's answer to this (I repeat it) is* What the moral individual as a mor¬ 
al nan can desire is the victory of morality, the victory of justice. And 
this, Hegel says, is what actually happens in the historical process. Jus¬ 
tice i;:lns in the end. What he can desire for hinsclf or for any other indi¬ 
vidual is not happiness but good conscience, and tills good conscience is not 
interfered with by his destruction, to say nothing of minor forms of destruc¬ 
tion like confiscation of property or exile c Hegol goes beyond that* Can this 
individual have a good conscience? Is he so good that he can have a good con¬ 
science, or more particularly, does he not derive benefit from an unjust so¬ 
cial order? Think of a very n.*ce Honan senator of Cicero's tine, perhaps 
Cicero himself, and Caesar or Caesar's party destroys him, but was* not his 
destriction an inevitable consequence of the destruction of the Republican 
regime in Rome, and vms not this a perfectly legitimate treatment of a per¬ 
fectly rotten regime? Cicero had his reward: he was a highly esteemed coun¬ 
cil of the Republican regime in connection with the Catolinairian affairs 
and other affairs and his glory lasted forever. But ho was so inseparable 
from the Republican regime in its rottenness that what Caesar or Augustus 
did was justified on this larger ground. 

t 

The second point which Hegel makes regarding the moralistic criticism 
of history.. He take, perhaps, the aassage on page 31 in the English, para¬ 
graph 4, and in the German on page 102. 

( M In the light of the.,.. 

....what pedigog has not demonstrated,.) 
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lOOlmaster, in theseaseyu-, 
^rd dono, Pedagog 
» ,1 would not know what 1»e 


thS^n^^l^r-foroheQas 
too dignified a translation 
English translation would bo* 

(I think it would bo schoolmaster*) 

Schoolmaster? Does it also have tills derogetory meaning? Today it wuld 
be schoolmara —but they are not so strict, I believe, as the old-fashioned 
schoolmasters irere, Alright, go on I 


("What *schoolnam* has not demonstrated**•« 

**,,no nan is a hero to his fellows.” is an old 
proverb to which I have added "until he is 
quoted by Goothe, ten years later*") 

You see Hegel also had a bit of pettiness, but you must admit that to 
be quoted by Goethe neons a bit nore than to be quoted by a colleague for 
whan you have a mutual admiration* Yes* 

(" Reading inaudible* ) 


(omission due to change in reel) 



»•••desire for good living or for -wealth or prestige, but the desire for 
glory. And therefore the moralist thesis Is that a nan must not be driven 
by desire for glory, but exclusively by public spirited dedication to Justice, 
Hegel says this distinction is untenable because the desire for glory n^gyns 
the desire for the recognition of superiority is absolutely essential for the 
recognition of a new conception of Justice. Say someone has a new conception 
of Justice which transcends the established order, he is fully dedicated to 
it, lie has nothing in mind but the ideal, he cannot possibly fight for that 
without becouming recognized as superior. And therefore it doesnt make any 
difference what role his concern for superiorty played in his motives* 


How tills, again, is an old Question and perhaps discussed most profound** 
ly in Plato*s Republic . In the Republic . Plato*s chief interlocutor" could 
be said to be Glaueoft, who is a young and very ambitious young nan. Being 
ambitious but somehow also a decent chap, ho doesnt quite know how he stands 
if Justice has no relation whatever to self-interest. Or must it have some 
relation? Therefore he doesnt know whether Thrasymachus is right or Socratos 
is right. Hot; Socrates tacitly treats him as follows* You are a very ambi¬ 
tious young man* If you were very honest with yourself you would play with 
the thought that you wish to be a tyrant, the absolute ruler of Athens, Every 
one should take orders from you, and everyone should bow to you. That is sot 
That happens 1 How does Socrates proceed? lie shows him a perfect city, not 
•che empirical city of Athens in all its defects. More than that, he shows 
him two Glaucons* Glaucon as the founder of a perfect city, and Glaucon the 
tyrant. Is there not a much greater glory in being the first founder of a 
perfect city, than in being the mere exploiter of a city founded by someone 
else? A tyranti. And then that is not enough because in order to found that 
city, he must know much more than Public administration, he must know the 
soul of man. And this is not possible without knowing the whole. So the 
true founder of a city can only be a philosopher who has completed his busi¬ 
ness of philosophy. And therefore, following the quest for eternal glory, 
he sees that this can only be fully realized by full devotion to the finding 
of one truth., And in this nan, who is full;/ dedicated to the truth, the 
distinction between founder and tyrant becomes meaningless. You know? Be¬ 
cause he knows he cannot find Ms satisfaction in anything except in the know¬ 
ledge of truth. The distinction becomes meaningless! Truly eternal and uni- 
versa! glory cannot be had at any other price than complete knowledge of the 
truth because that must be recognised by nan sooner or later as the act of 
bringing nan the light. So in this respect uegel —and you can see that He¬ 
gel can make very good Jokes— presenst the same issue. 


The question which cones up here and is of crucial importance for us, 
t 11 3 every do.y is t.iat of our political Judgement, Hegel has a vc v *y 

aeoe contempt for political moralizing.. That is quite clear. Ho has contempt 
ior men who pass moral Judgement while sitting on the back seat with no res¬ 
ponsibility, or maybe having responsibility but not knowing what responsibi¬ 
lities are. i think the most striking example of what Kegel means wMch I 
nave experienced in ny lifetime was the Brittish Labor Party in the 30*s with 
pheir insist aggression and resist reamanont" That was such a beautifully 
tnought through policy. You loiow? So Kegel'implies, and I can understand 

while these men were very virtuous, especially tho one (VJlio was 
k.at who Bevan said that tney should stop and carry Lansbury*s (?)'conscience 
around on a silver platter).. What Hegel says, in a way, is that 13 is really 
much more immoral than downright political immorality anc 1 is is dangerous be¬ 
cause of its pretences. Another formula is, of course, "Trust in public op¬ 
inion", That is another version of that Hegel had in mind as really immoral 
ii you want to use moral Judgement. Shis means, as a pupil of Hegel put it 

o expect others to do what one is too lazy to do oneself. The public opinion 
taker doesnt take care of anything, whether it is national or international. 





Bakes _ 

"'’ out hiswork*" Hhother'tfi&lfeglaf^ posed oil of the difficulties 

of a conflict between norality and politics is an entirely different question 
But the point is, I think, hot/ much irrelevance is hidden behind a merely 
nor alls tic criticism. I take an example fron Burke. Burke discusses in one 
of his writings —I an not sura which— this question* There has been a rebel 
lion,and that is grave, a capital crime, What about punishment of that crime? 
Fron a strictly moral point of view everyone should receive punishment* a pun 
Ishnent fitting the crime. In many cases this is a capital punishment. Gov¬ 
ernments do not do that. VThy? Because they weigh the legal consideration 
against the broader consideration of what law is for, namely, the existence, 
preferably on a high level, of political society as a whole. And therefore 
such practices as the Roman*s, of decimating a legion instead of killing 
everyone, is approached. This indicates what Hegel meanst The political con¬ 
siderations, the broad considerations, are the truly moral considerations as 
far as these grave and all-encompassing questions are concerned. This kind 
of moralists take it Very easy, they dont face the complexity of the problem. 
One cannot say that Hegel is an Inmoralist* In spirit he is very far fron 
that. Heedless to say, Hegel is helped in this presentation by his certainty 
that a radical breach of law, what we call a revolution, is the victory of 
a higher concept of justice over a lower concept of justice. In the moment 
this premise becomes doubtful, one will become somewhat hesitant to accept 
Hegel ! s proposition. Bo you see the connection? 


(About everything but this higher concept of justice.) 

Yes. That is Hegel c s implication —disregarding minor accidents of 
course, but on the whole the later social order is the higher social order. 
And that is a break with the older view. I mean, I think that Plato and 
Aristotle also knew that the simple moral view Is not sufficient but they 
did not go so far as Hegel did because they were absolutely uncertain as to 
the derail character of the historical process —of which Hegel claims to 
be sure,. Are there any other questions which you would like to bring up 
regarding Hegel's apparent or real immoralism? 


. xou see from this example the crucial importance of the philosophy of 
, S j0 !7, J or Ms whole Philosophy. Because only on the basis of Ills philoso¬ 
phy of history can we take this particular position which Hegel ridicules 
with some justice regarding morality in politics. The old-fashioned school¬ 
master would have received a somewhat better treatment* we' can be sure, at 
phe hands of Plato and /iris to tie. I mean. Plato and Aristotle would also fint 
t*fc convenient for him —who probably didnt make any* moral effort to speak of 
to pass judgement too easily. But as for the substantive ques¬ 
tion, I do not know whether Aristotle (who knew Alexander the Great bettor 
than any other philosopher) would, not have had a similar judgement. Yes? 

(Question inaudible.) 

ITo. Really. What about tills moral individual? I mean, if anyone fights 
from morality pure and simple, he must have a perfectly clean record —not 
only public. Can anyone justly demand that? 

(Reply inaudible.) 


Well, if he is properly enlightened he would not male© tills progress. 

That is whrt Hegel means. You know, only a moralist who has not understood 
tie complexity of norality as Hegel did would take this stand. I do not know 

whether I understood you, and therefore I do not know whether mv answer is 

appropriate. * ,-v 

(I dont know whether that thoroughly eliminates certain qualities.*.) 



^th$ slaughter-bench, and no one-'c^^i 
deny that the hlgt&cy of mankind la the history of war, That Is what hehas I 
in rind* I dont think that he thought in particular of plain bestiality* , 
That has no rhyme or reason whatever* Is not war, as such, a terrible thing? 
What examples do you think Kegel has in mind? Do you mean, for escample, the 
Jacobian rule in France? The Terror? Ilegel may be perfectly vivid in saying 
that such a rule Is necessarily self-destructive* It was based on terror 
and nothing but terror* There fore Hegel tries to show in his construction 
that given certain premises, and given precisely the norolisn of Robespierre 
—he demanded 100# Republican Integrity, which is a condition of the heart— 
that this Is identical with terror* With ordinary legal procedures,you can 
never find out if you have 100# integrity* You have to use torture* That 
is perfectly clear* Everyone lias Ms weak spots, and If you want to be sure 
that no one has any weak spots then you have to use methods of torture* The 
end you achieve Is snail, but that is the logic of your donand for 100# loy¬ 
alty, Republican virtue. Hegel thought the same thing, and he would see the 
proscriptions of Marius and Sulla as signs of the rottenness of the whole . 
regime rather than sonething wiiich in itself belonged to the process of re¬ 
generation* The process of regeneration was tho civil war in which Caesar 
beat down Ponpey, and later on when Augustus beat down the Senatorial party 
and afterwards Anthony, I do not know what your precise difficulty is* 

(Reply inaudible*) 

On the contrary I Hegel encourage 3 you to feel that* There are eloquent 
passages on that. He would say that you are not a human being If you did not 
feel that, but you must be able to live beyond that. 

(I dont finite understand the passage where he says that the orocess 
sort of works through world-historic individuals* Is that,* accord¬ 
ing to Hegel* 3ust empirically so, or must it necessarily work 
through great non?) 


I an sure he means that It must necessarily be so, although I would be 
at a loss to reconstruct for you Hegel*s argument* I believe he never gave 
it*—It would probably say that tho enormous difficulty of -tho task, both 
■Intellectual and moral, would-require such a coneentrution of power- and also 
other qualities that only an outstanding Individual could perform it. And 
the fact that theso great decisive changes were all connected with one indi¬ 
viduals Alexander the Great, or Julius Caesar, or Wapoleon, is an empirical 
facto Is this empirical fact not indicitive of a necessity? Part of the 
argument I thin!: you would find in Descartes* Discourse on Method , where Des¬ 
cartes discusses the question of whether a fundamental change can bo nadoby 
anyone, by a body of men a3 distinguished from an individual —a fundamental 
change. I can only dogmatically tell you that the wholo trend of the argu- 
nont about the world-historic individuals implies that it must be so. I an 
not able, off hand, to reproduce Hegel J s implicit argument. 

(If history is the rational process working itself out, Is tho 
rational process of history** That is, aro they identical, and 
without tho one, you cannot have the other?) 

That is what It means* Yes. Although the argument wtfculd run a bit dif¬ 
ferent for both sides. 

(Question Inaudible.) 

In other words, if Caesar had died as a baby, then thirty years later 
cone other individual would have done the same tiling? 

> • 

(That seems to be implied,) 



'v^^gfeai I ;see it; mst clearly in t&ots^ , 8-:™v 

discussion,' liocanso Harxisn takes over this completely* Of course, not with 
the sano emohasis on liberal!sn, but in fact they make the sane emphasis by 
what is 3hown in what is called the personality cult* I nean there is some 


necessity even there which is Hegelian; nan-llarxist* That is 3>otsl£y*s dis¬ 
cussion of the significance of Lenin for the Russian Revolution, Speaking 
empirically, on the basis of what he has seen, Trotsky cones to the conclu¬ 
sion that if Lenin hadnt been there it would not have happened* lie really 
says so* There were enomous odds against tills sort of thing and the special 
qualities of Lenin, his toughness and facility and so on, could have been 
supplied by no one else* But he says that if Lenin would, not have been there 
something else would have been done, say a kind of extreme white Russian dic¬ 
tatorship, or a kind of constitutional monarchy, or constitutional Republic, 
and tliis would not have worked because it could not have worked and the whole 
thing would have had to been dono over in an entirely different way and by 
an entirely different individual* The only way in which some stability could 
be established was Lenin J s solution* So in other words, I think that oven 
in this communist, this Marxist statement, Lenin gets more than a mere*. X 
mean that the difference between Lenin in this case, and Catelina in Rome, is 
more that that Catalina had bad luck and Lenin had good luck* That is what 
meant by the epitaph "One goes down to ignominy and the other goes up to glory 
for equally accidental reasons," That is not so, I think Hegel would say 
that Catelina was really a much lesser man; much less vision; much less of 
the other qualities* He have sufficient evidence about Caesar*s personal 
qualities* Dont forget Hegel 5 s remark about the valet and the hero; it meant 
that these are real heroes* 


(That Caesar was somehow’ superior, no one could doubt* That 
was not the question. The question is whether that which 
is most characteristic of political glory, you lmow^ that 
the hero would have been fundamentally different, seems to 
be removed —except that it supplies the grounds for the 
whole character to be in ne rather than in you, and that 
it is ten years before rather than ten years after doesnt 
seem to make a great deal of difference.) 

But speairing of glory, worldly glory, that is to say, in racm-religious 
terms*. Is Idle glory of Ifcnammed affected by the fact that Mohammed, for his 
consciousness, and for the consciousness of every believing lluslum, owes his 
greatness to election by his Allah? It is the same problem, I believe* 

(But that isnt dependent on the consciousness being put into 
anybody else*) 

ITo. Uhat does Hegel nean? Hegel irould say that the rani: of a historical^ 
individual depends also on the rank of the cause to which he has dedicated 
Iiinself, Surely it depends on his private virtues, intellectual and moral, i 
but it depends also on these other tilings* How which task is tho higher? The 
foundation of something radically novel, which is at the same tine morally ; 
and intellectually superior; or preserving the old order? Think of the old | 
notion of tho founder, the founder of a city, you know, who recieved honors :i 
as a hero in Ills city. Hegel would say that he only founded a city; tills 
might be a respectable city, say Corinth or whatever, but was it fundament ally 
the same thing all over again, another polls? If someone thinks of an entire** 
ly now form of political organization that the polls altogether, has the vl- i 
sion to see the possibility for that, ho is a founder in a much more radical ® 
sense than the founder of this other city. Therefore ho is a hero in a much ‘ 
deeper sense* . ...f 

. i ■ .■rS 

(Of course, that goes without saying, but the question is whether * 

he was forced by the moment, by the circumstances, presumably**) I 


■sUSr 




historical necessi-tyls 

lf^^f' ;, 'a"®lTa^Si^Sl§ry^^^g^c>d["s^^^^&ter ■■ could not be forced by any 
historical nocessity to bo anything but a schoolmaster# Yes? 

(Tho suporiortiy is clear but*#) 


Hegol would 3 ay that you are pleading for caprice; that is what his 
personal objection would be# Ue must take a liigher criterion than the acre 
personal genius, regardless of the object to which the genius dedicates it¬ 
self. Ken; if ire disregard the object and consider only the subject, then ho 
makes tho subjective wlll 9 i#e*, caprice, the only consideration and ire aban¬ 
don reason altogether# Can ire really see? I mean, occasionally ire dee, X con*' 
foss, mere giftedness and are impressed by it, but I think that is always an 
incomplete judgement. You know, there are sane writers, and they can be 
great writers, who aro concerned, and not necessarily for low reasons# with 
displaying their talents. Stftll, X would say that those men would not be of 
Interest to us if there were not also objective grounds for admiring then# I 
mean what they say and what they are concerned with# 


(All this is true, but in some sense I thought that the measure 
of greatness ira.3 the indispensability of the man#) 

I dont know whether Ilegol would not say that assuming that Napoleon had 
not turned up. that something like what ITapoloon did would have come out in 
a rather trivial way —there would be certain changes in legislation, the old 
forms of property would be destroyed and be replaced by new ones, the old mar¬ 
riage laws: replaced by new ones— all that Hapoloon did in Ms Code Civil and 
so on# But somehow the fact that this was done in a way which the French 
symbolically represented by the Arche de Triumphs, this enormous change in 
the social ordor, makes so much more sense i;hen accompanied by the greatest 
military glory or France, This is really the rational tiling# The other thinf 
could have happened but then something of the meaning of the thing, the great¬ 
ness of the French Revolution, would have been lost# But I would still say 
that you must not minimize the fact that in most of those situations, and cer¬ 
tainly in the most famous of these situations, wo are confronted with a sin¬ 
gle outstanding individual# That has to be accounted for by you, also# 

Because wo have so many things to take care of, let us turn to the next 
great item and that concerns Hegel*s political philosophy in the narrowest 
sense# Let us look at page 38 , top paragraph. Tfe dont have to read the 
whole, just towards the end# 

("This essential being is a union#*. 

,..,of particular and limited desires#") 


Do you recognize something in tills? 
(Anti»Rouseau?) 


Hot Rousoau so much, but Locke# I mean, you can also say Rouseau, to 
some extent, but Hegel did not think of Rouseau so much, as I think I can 
show later* But one can say that the "common miracle" view is attacked by 
Hegel. Freedom must not bo understood to bo the securing of a private sphere, 
That is the decisive point. Or as Hogel devclopes it later in an explicit ^ 
discussion of the notion of a "state of nature” t "Man is not primarily free 
in the state of nature and does not enter society on his condition"# X moan, 
the condition being that he is willing to abandon part of Ms natural free- ■ 
don in order that he be secured in the most important part of that natural 
freedom by tills self-limitation# That is rejected by Hegel# Hegel says that 
freedom must be reasonable freedom, and this reasonable freedom must not con-: 
sist in doing what one likes, be it only in this private sphere; but freedom * 
consists in doing the reasonable, i*e#, in obeying, for example, as reason- 




'■* 


posit! 



'tfoinkor is &6rS' i -‘'w»btii^^W8T»*® he used a . s J n ®5*®^_ 

different language* Aristotle. Ha 3ays the general will nust not be a means - 
for the private will: in Rouseau it is fundamentally that the general will 
is tho means for the private iri.ll* It is complicated in Rousoau, I grant 
that, but fundanentally this is so* For Aristotle's thesis, the polis is 
■prior to the individual and that is what Hegel noons* Only in tho nenbership 
in the civil society does freedom possibly consist* not by Sotting a guaran* 
tee of a certain private sphere, for example-—that is negative freedom*_ Pos¬ 
itive freedom is nenbership in civil society; and tills nenbership neans to re¬ 
gard your obeying, your living for the laws, as your true freedom 

I read to you another passage which is not translated in the English 
edition, on page 11? in tho German* 

("Only the will which obeys the lair is free, for only that trill 
obeys itself and therefore is free*") 


In other words, if yon do whr.t you like, you follow your subjective trill 
and caprices, and then you are not free —you are a slave of your whin* You 
are truly free only if you follow what is reasonable in itself and that you 
can do only if you obey the law* If the subjective will subjects itself, sub¬ 
jects events, to the law, the opposition of freedom and necessity dissnppear. 
necessity is the reasonable and the substantial and wo are free if ire recog¬ 
nise it as law mad follow it a3 the substance of our own beings* The objec¬ 
tive and the subjective trills are then reconciled and are one and tho sane* 
Here you 3 ee clearly the formulation of Housonu in this later passage. Yes? 

I no an that only the will which obeys tine law is free* 


Not; let us get a provisional understanding of this point by understand¬ 
ing the difference between Hegel and Aristotle, and then the difference be¬ 
tween Hegel and Rousoau, Wot; what is tho difference between Hegel and Aris¬ 
totle although they have very much in common here? Would Aristotle soy that 
only tho will which obeys the law is free? I mean Aristotle is as much op- 
nosed as Hegel to the liberal view according to which true freedom is the 
subjective freedom which is only limited for its own benefit by law and there¬ 
fore you obey the law only as a moans for your private ends* That is opposed 
by both Aristotle and by Hegel* But what is the difference between Aristotle 
and Hegel at this point? To obey the law* Hegel says, means to obey reason* 
That is the crucial point, Would Aristotle admit that? 


(Laws are never wholly reasonable*) 


Or at least not altogether reasonable. Yes I As Aristotle puts it; "The 
legal is somehow the just,", meaning that law as law, however stupid and ter¬ 
rible, has an element of rationality in itself merely by being law. And you 
have only to read the records of some tyrannical governments to see how true 
that is.> If they had obeyed their own laws there would have been some limi¬ 
tations which in fact did not exist. You knot;? So, for example, the Geimnn 
judges tried to oppose certain actions of the Nazi party by referring totae 

laws; because Hitler as legislator could not dare to publish lairs which would 
have satisfied Hitler's private sphere or the sphere of Iris storm troopers* 

So tho law as law and a public statement was some form of limitation* Kris 
is what Aristotle neons In saying that the legal is somehow the just —but 
only somehow, because it may be terribly unjust and terribly unreasonable* 

How what conclusion does Aristotlo draw from this? Aristotle, in other words, 
says that laws are not ndeessairily reasonable. Is Hegel so foolish as to 
say that laws arc necessarily reasonable? All laws? Of course not* But 
here is a very obscure point: Hegel*s general tendency to assume a cdivergen¬ 
cy of the is and the ought conceals this problem, - : I 


How let us look for a moment at tho relation between Hegel and Rouseau* 






£S-»ea& In-a veif This statement which I -road - to you is simply 

token from Rouseaut tt The will which obeys the law is free because it obeys 
itself.” - —Soclal Contract . chapter 19, and other passages as well. What is 
the difference betweenllQgel*s concept of law and Rouseau's concept. Why is 
Rohseau so certain that you obey yourself when you oboy the law? 


(Because you have a hand in makihg the law.) 


AbsolutelyI In other words, the legality of the law is guaranteed by 
your having a say in the noting of the lav;. Yes. And this is coapletely 
refused by Hegel. Hegel denies this vory principle of democracy. So in other 
words. Rouseau also had the possibility of which he availed himself to say 
that there are unreasonable lairs. Yes? He went so far as to 3 ay that prac¬ 
tically all the lairs of Europe of his tine were not lairs at all because they 
wore imposed by nonarchs and not adopted by a freely voting citizen body. 

(But Rouseau wonldnt be generally applicable because of that 
statement* Didnt ho say that these other things were not 
laws? What would people who didnt live In Geneva have?) 

I an not now concerned with whether Rouseau 9 s doctrine did not have very 
grave defects of its own, I an only trying to understand Hegel by contrasting 
him with Aristotle on the one hand and Rouseau on the other. 

(But Hegel does say that these others are laws, so then Hegel 
is wore broad t ) 


Yes* He would say that the lairs of the other regimes are of course laws 
—but not rational lairs. Ilegel is always thinking of a rational society. 

‘This is a problem which I will try to take up later. How both Aristotle and 
Rouseau, however much they differ among themselves, take it for granted that 
* is* will be different from the 9 ought* * Somehow Hegel assumes the conver¬ 
gence of the is and the ought, and this assumption is proven as sound by his 
philosophy of history because it proves that history is rational. The absence 
of a philosophy of hi story in Aristotle as well as in Rouseau Is the reason 
„for the fundamental difference between them and Hegel. Another example which 
shows that Ilegel *s philosophy of history is absolutely crucial for his poli¬ 
tical philosophy in particular. 

ITow there is also another problem which is closely connected with that. 

On page 4-3 in the English, and page 13 S in the Gorman (we cannot read that 
nor) , there is the point that constitutions cannot be made. This aspect is 
another crucial difference between Hegel on the one hand, and both Aristotle 
and Rouseau on the other. Aristotle*s politics is a book on the making of 
constitutions, there is no doubt about that* Whether we like it or not, that 
is so. And Rouseau, of course, had exactly this in mind —how to establish 
a constitution* Constitutions cannot be made, Hegel says, in any significant 
sense of the tern, because they are determined by tho spirit of the nation* 

You have to understand the spirit of the nation and then there are some tech¬ 
nical things which technicians of constitutions might do, but that is an un- ! 
interesting' problem. You are never confronted with a choice as far as the 
principles are concerned. 


Ue should read one passage on page 4-7 s second paragraph, and in tho Ger¬ 
man on page 14-3. Another passage regarding the constitution. 

(’•The state is the idea of spirit...* 

nothing can be learned.") 

You know that is directed from the French Revolution and especially the 
Jocooeans which made a constant appeal to Rone* J 
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*7. *has became 


a rooted prejudice.") 


I 


Hegel rejects that* you see* 

("On tills theory where the people*.*, 

«•*«architecture the ancients knew nothing*") 

Because this Is only on achievement of the Christian tines* Yes? At 
least in this presentation* 1 ulll cone to this In a nanont. 


Is the naln point clear? If we vote In a representative government* He- 
gel says that we vote in fact as Hr. X. a private man and we think of our pri¬ 
vate interests 5 we do not necessarily act as citizens in the act of voting* 
That we formally must be citizens in order to vote goes without saying, but 
that does not guarantee that our subjective will in the act of voting is 
that of a citizen and not merely that of a private nan with private concerns 
whale voting* Therefore the representative form of constitution is not the 
solution to the political problem and there must be some form of government 
which owes its being not to the popular will as the sun of all private will. 
This is the crucial point and in his Philosophy of Right ho claims it can be 
nad only in a monarchy of a certain kind and a monarchy which rules in fact 
wath a highly trained body of public servants. 


But there is another point of broader importance to which I must dovote 
some tine , and that is the remark at the end about this "achievement of the 
unristian tines* This concerns the relation of the state, the political, to 
religion and here Hegel 9 s statements are very powerful and clear. I will road 
oniy one passage bocatise the tine is getting late. This is on page *2* para- 


^raph 2 tf in the Knglish, and on page 123 in the German 


("Another and opposite folly which we meet**.. 

compelled to remain abstract and indefinite") 

this mean in plain English regarding the rational state? Every 
soate, Hegel contends in quite a few passages in this neighborhood, has its 
loundations and that which gives it its true bond is religion* But there are 
many religions,and what is true of the rational state then, according to Ile- 
gel? well, cant you do two ordinary operations of subtraction? 

(That would be the Protestant state.) 


_ rational state is the Protestant state* It is based on what? 

notion of the conscience, let us say. The independence of 
the andividual conscience of any institutional authority, of anything other 
than God .himself, you could say, is that Which makes possible that rational 
j.reedon which is the essence of the rational state. What ore the practical 
consequences of tnat? Such statements are bound to lead to some practical 
consequences --what about citizenship and so on? What conclusion Trould you 
draw from this? J 


(They would ho Protestant.) 

the first place, only in a Protestant society can there be a rational 
state. Yes? And secondly, in a Protestant state, say Prussia at that tine, 
wnat '/cull follow regarding citizenship? * 

(Catholics could not be citizens*) 

villi* HUrFS J? n - CI ^ stl ans either because Catholics are still closer r 
thinks * tllan most people * is by no means what Hegel 

' * ^ reac to you a passage in his Philosophy of Hight. 


( fl It is In the natur© of the matter that the state fulfill its 
duty to help the religious community for its religious purpose 
in every way and to protect it* Kayl Since religion Is that 
nonant wiiich Integrates the state os far as the depth of the 
nind Is concerned it oust demand fron all Its members that they 
belong to a religious community, that Is to say any religious 
co m munity because in so far as this refers to the content of 
representation, the state Is unconcerned politically* u ) 

How what does this mean? Representation, yorstelluna in German, is al¬ 
ways distinguished fron thinking* It is a non-t&inklng, cotmon-sonsical way 
of understanding* Religion does not consist In the element of thought accord¬ 
ing to Hegel, but in the element of imagination or vorstellu&g —representation 
The state has nothing to do with the content of any profession of fnithj it 
is concerned only that every citizen belong to a religious community because 
if a citizen is not a member of a religious community then he lacks that 
binding element in himself which alone can make bin a real citizen* The con¬ 
clusion which we dr air from his remarks that only Protestants con belong is 
not Hegel’s opinion* He goes Into some detail here and says that the strong 
state can be rathor liberal In this respect and can disregard details which 
do not concern it and can oven tolorato congregations —if they aro small in 
number— which even reject the direct duties of the state on religious grounds t 
He is thinking of Quakers and Baptists and so ©a* Hegel does not like these 
people but he says that a sufficiently powerful state can afford them* He 
quotes a renark made In the United States Congress when the abolition of 
slavery was discussed by a deputy fron the Southern States (he says ’the 
southern provinces’) who said "Grant us the negroes and we grant you the Qua¬ 
kers i " In the sequel he defends absolutely the citizenship of the Jews againsl 
the view which was then common in Germany* So that is very strange. There 
Is a certain difficulty in Hegel because on the one hand he would seem to con* 
cede by force by the emphasis on the importance of religion and the signifi¬ 
cance of the differences of religion —that this was Protestantism which made 
possible the rational state— to favor a Protestant establisnent and to have 
some doubt about the citizenship of anyone who was not a Protestant* In fact 
he is amazingly liberal. The question is i/hetlier tills does not load to a 
difficulty* Iiow would he have talked himself out of that difficulty? 

This has very much to do with that problem on which I attached on some 
earlier occasions and on wtiich I would like to say a few words now* namely, 
the whole question of Hegel’s Philosophy of Ilistory and of his philosophy a3 
a whole, the question of the absolute time or the absolute moment, the final 
philosophy, the final social order* You will see hot; religion comes in if 
you will bo patient* 

The end of history 1 There are no longer any tasks for mankind I There 
is only Infinite repetition* Men live in this stage like Gods, they are in 
perfect possession of wisdom, they no longer have to study like Hegel’s stu¬ 
dents study Hegel’s Logic , and in addition they are in perfect possession of 
justice because they simply obey the laws of the rational state and then they 
are jus tor than the most just martyrs for justice because the martyrs did 
some tiling less perfectly just than what they do now. Yes? Because It is 
clear that if you are members of a perfectly just society and fulfill the 
donands of that state you are perfectly just, whereas the martyr for a given 
cause of justice which does not embody the whole of justice is not perfectly 
just. Now this was really Hegel’s claim, and when the first critic arose 
who can be compared in rank to Hegel —that was Nietzsche, he 3inply said that 
ono should look at these "gods”, look at these professors of Hegelian philo¬ 
sophy: they are not gods, they are epi-gods, despicable epl-gods* Hegel him- . 
solf nad said that the owl of Minerva, the Goddess of Uisdom, begins Its 
flight in the dust, meaning, when night comes, when decay comes, after the 
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tiW boeh T fulfilled^ corruption sots iilV ^That la the most obvious dif¬ 
ficulty of Hegel,*,© 


(some omitted due to change '.n reel) 







(beginning of new reel) 


»,.*That we must keep in mind before we turn to Locke —that Locke admits of 
corruption once toe final state lias cotie* The earlier forns of society, say 
the Creek polls, the mediaeval empire, whatever you take, became cornet be¬ 
cause they contained in themselves the seeds of corruption* The imperfection 
of these orders was the reason uhy they necessarily became corrupt. This im¬ 
perfection is expressed by the fact that they had in themselves contradictions 
You see this also in Marx* In the final state all contradictions have been 
reconciled* There are no longer any contradictions and therefore there ore 
no longer any necessary corruptions* In other words, while every previous 
social order necessarily corrupted, the present social order does not become 
corrupt because not; we know . In former tines societies did not knot; -the lat; 
of society, the law of history, and knowledge exerts a radical change* Fur¬ 
thermore, t-tegel. does not deny the existence of the possibility of corruption, 
what happened after him, say these epi-gods* But he would also say that co¬ 
equal with the possibility of corruption of science,ssay, is the possibility 
of its recovery after the latter* An enormous effort is required for staying 
on the level of the finest state at its highest level that there nay be per¬ 
iodic recoveries and periodic losses of that highest level; but this is entir¬ 
ely different from what happened in previous history because there is no long¬ 
er any need for heroic individuals who fight the established right in the 
name of a higher right to be born* How it is only a fight between the cor¬ 
rupted establishment in the name of the non-corrupted ostablismont* We may 
say that from now on there is only required a fight against ordinary crime* 
That would be co-equal with society, there cannot be a fight in the name of 
new or higher principles of justice* ITow therefore Hegel can defend himself 
against tills Hletzschean argument very x;ell, but the question is this* Is the 
political or social order described by Hegel the rational order? In his 
Philosophy of Right Ilegel presents the rational order as a constitutional mon¬ 
archy which is, of course, not limited by representative assembly but by a 
IdLnd of assembly of estates combined with a laisses faire economy* Ilot; this 
Philosophy of Bight was attacked by everyone, so to speak. For the conser¬ 
vatives it was much too liberal and for tho liberals it t/as much too conser¬ 
vative* Today there is not a single individual in the tiorid, I would say 
without any boast, who would say that Hegel presented in his Philosophy of 
Right the rational state* When Hitler came to power in January of 1933 i 
remember well that one of the cleverest public lawyers said, "Today Hegel died” 
because Hegel in a way really ruled Germany and especially Prussia up to the 
time of Hitler* I mean, this notion of government which Ilegel had, and toe 
rule of intelligence as he called it (which meant the rule of a very well 
trained and conscientious civil service) came to an end and now party govern¬ 
ment took over completely —or popular government of a sort* The only form 
in which toe Hegelian sort of government survives today is that by a French 
scholar of Russian origin, *••*•*...(?), who wrote probably the best book on 
Hegel in this generation* Unfortunately it is not available in English* He 
wrote a book called Introduction to the Study of Kegel which is a kind of run¬ 
ning commentary on Hegel 8 s HiGnonenoloiry of the 'and for those who can 
read French it is really very valuable* It is the most valuable one on Hegel 
of which I know* 

Now he presents toe following solution as that transformation of Hegel 
which is indispensable, but this would really settle the problem completely; 
Hegel, of course, thought of a European state chiefly* He was opposed to the 
nationalism. There is a remark somewhere in his esthetics to toe*effect that 
a war between European states is now completely nonsensical, irrational, and 
he says this, mind you, in 1828, long before the German wars for unification 
under Bisnark* He thought of wars only in the form of continental wars, say 
America with Europe and this kind of thing* That was really in 1828, He 
looked very much ahead as you can see,, Mow, any way, according to this pre¬ 
sent-day quasi-Hegelian statement, what Hegol groped after was a universal 
state. I moan a global state which he calls "homogeneous *% which is ina way 






''the sane point- is' Hegel^ari^— 

CQste system In anyway* eveiy soldier nears the baton of the martial in his 
knapsack* every position in society is open to everyone according to merit • 
and not according to birth. This is. in a way* Marxist, but there is one 
great difference between and Marx \Aiicsh Is that ho doesnt dream 

of a xjithoring away of the state. There will always be a state, i.e., con- 
pulsion. And somewhere between the present-day United States and present- 
day Soviet Russia, neanlng nore socialism than we have now in the United States 
and nore liberty than you have now in Soviet Russia* is* X believe, what he 
thinks about. A case can be nade that what Hegel meant Is* under the radi¬ 
cally changed circumstances of the 20th century, sonethlng like this* aboli¬ 
tion of war and poverty and hard work and within that society the possibility 
of genuine philosophy —which means Hegel. That Is the closest approximation 
in our day to what Hegel meant of which I know. The question is* What is the 
bond of that society? Or more precisely* on the basis of Hegel's remarks re¬ 
garding religion as the bond* what takes Hie place of religion? Hoi-/ we have 
seen that there is a great ambiguity in Hegel already. Why emphasize the 
fact that the basis of society is religion, and of the rational society the 
Protestant religion? He also says that the state must demand from all its 
members adherence to a religious community but it doesnt make any difference 
what community that is. Now what is in the bond of all these men belonging 
to fetishism and everything else between that and Protestantism as Hegel under¬ 
stood it? Either religion means something and then religious differences 
mean a lot. or religion means nothing and then \jhy should the state demand 
adherence to any religious community? There is a great ambiguity here already 
in Hegel. How I suppose a Hegelian would say the bond of rational society 
is not religion but reason, and I am sure "that is what Hegel means because 
Hegel understands by religion an inferior form of awareness to philosophy, 
still* reason is and can be actual, according to Hegel* only in the institu¬ 
tions —if tMs is a rational society it will reasonably be actual in these 
institutions and in a few individuals. Hegel had no delusions that the Logic 
would ever become —I dont say a paperback edition* but a kind of reading 
for every family all over the globe. In brief* what happens to the mass of 
men if religion is to bo tho bond of society? And there Is the problem, of 
course, of the infinite variety of religions. 


(But it is religion and reason . 1 


But what does that mean? I have heard that Sidney Hooker used that ex¬ 
pression and others have also. But what does it mean? If a scientist is de¬ 
dicated to his science.. Well if you want to you can speak of it as a religion 
but it is also misleading* The very question which is implied in our dis¬ 
cussions indicates the difficulty that religion becomes ever more vague in 
meaning. It can eventually mean absolutely everything and that means absol¬ 
utely nothing. That is exactly the problem. 

Nov what can be the bond of society? You have a rational social order 
and let us assume anything we want about that* and we have some philosophers 
or even quite a few of them —of course* a tiny part of the population in 
any society. What gives spiritual satisfaction to the large majority of the 
people? 

(Reply inaudible.) 


No. That is a very difficult chapter in Houseau. If we take the mean¬ 
ing which it seems to have at first glance: Hegel rejects that. That would 
bo a purely technical question for lain as to whether you should have an es¬ 
tablishment or not. The crucial point for him regarding citizenship* and ;; 
that is to say* access to all public offices* has nothing to do with belling 
ing to any particular religion —as is nade clear in paragraph 270. Yes? 

(It seemed to me in the case of Rouseau that it vasnt really 








religion. 7 #* it 
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Oh. Rouseau nentioned belief in God there, but how does it work out in 
practice? Perhaps you are'right, cone to think of it, that something like a 
civil religion would be the thing that Hegel had in Blind. lie must have had 
it in nind if the word religion is to no an anything. But try to describe it 
a bit. You nust not forget that the civil religion in Rouseau’s sense is 
really the state religion. Hegel is speaking here of a variety of religions. 
So the state demands from the individual only that he belong to a religious 
community of his choice, regardless of what his choice nay be. You have 
therefore a recognition of the principle of religious diversity* whereas 
Rouseau*s thesis seems to be a denial of the principle of diversity. So you 
have religious diversity granted now* if this is so, religion cannot be the 
bond of society. Yes? Because religion is characterised hy diversity and 
that wh-ich is connon to all citizens is not any one religion in particular, 
it can be any religion. Ilegel does not even exclude fetishism or polytheism 
here. He only says that if there are religions requiring human sacrifice or 
polygamy the state would he perfectly free to forbid that —not on religious 
grounds but because it contradicts the social order. Yos? 


(You nentioned that only a few nen would be seware of the prin¬ 
ciples of absolute right, but how could this he possible? Uhv 
would these nen be listened to in the perfect Hegelian state?) 


In the first place, because they do not owe their position to the pop¬ 
ular will* Yes? Hegel was not a democrat, nor can these people who are ealic 
Hegelians today be called democrats. The government has a root of Its own 
which is not the popular will. That problem remains but I grant you one 
tiling, that Hegel was thinking very much of an influence of the true philoso¬ 
phy on a large group of people, the educated people* That happened to some 
extent in Germany in his time and the generation after him. The highschool 
teachers, the clergy, the lawyers, the public officials were influenced to 
some extent by Hegel* Hegel tried occasionally in one of his smaller writings 
to give this picture* Perfect clarity at the top, whether in Ilegel or in one 
close to him, and then it becomes dimmer and dimmer while you go down, but it 
is still the same substance all the way down. But that is not sufficient; 
you have also to see how it looks for the simple people, for the nas3 of peo¬ 
ple. How Hegel still assumes the mass of the people will be religious Chris¬ 
tians who go to church —in Prussia chiefly Protestants. And these people 
believe the old catechism and they believe pretty much what the Lutheran 
songs say. And then thoir pastor will have been to the University. Yos? 

And at the University he will have gotten some very diluted theologically 
acceptable Hegelianism so he will no longer be the some tiling as his prede¬ 
cessor who didnt get that at all* You see? That is easily intelligible. It 
will be diffused into the society. Most of the members will participate in 
philosophy only by way of deference to nor© or less Hegelionized people. But 
you have to tliink that if this civilization changes radically, if you can no 
longer assume that the whole citizen body is predominantly Protestant, then 
Protestantism will no longer be the bond of the society. You know? And then 
the situation is completely altered. In Hegel’s language, how do these peo¬ 
ple that can partake of reason only id a religion still partake of reason when 
religion is no longer there as the most socially potent force? Think of the 
simple fact which was pointed out aftor Bagel by a certain critic that if the 
newspaper takes the place of the daily prayer it empties the society comple¬ 
tely. I think there is no provision for that grave problem in Hegel or in 
any tiling which today is inspired by Hegel. Yes? 

(Is there anything in this problem of the bond and the establish¬ 
ment of religious toleration in Montesquieu? The discussion of 1 
religious toleration and commerce in Montesquieu* Ho talks about 
the attitude to religion in England.) 








of commerce which ; 

^pJleSPthfes? Which Is also, by the 
way, Kant*s assertion because "commerce untiles all people (that was the belief, 
was it not) whereas religion Is a dividing force". Therefore you can get a 
tolerant society if the spirit of commerce increases and the spirit of reli¬ 
gion decreases. That was something which played a very great role in the 18th 
century. Sure, ..up to Kant and including him. But Hegel, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the 18 th century, had come to see the immense positive significance 
of religion. That creates the difficulty. If Hegel had simply been a follow¬ 
er of the 18 th century he wouldnt have devoted a moment of his attention to 
this problem except for purely exegesic reasons, On the contrary, however, 
Hegel rediscovered for himself —against the enlightenment— the crucial im¬ 
portance of religion. What he says about the Greek religion is especially re¬ 
markable in its enpathetic qualities. Yes? 


(I dont understand how Hegel ean admit the possibility of decay. 
That would seem somehow to admit so much chance or something 
like chance that it i/ould affect the whole scheme of necessity 
which went before it.) 


I believe I said in an earlier meeting that in a tray Spengler*s famous 
book The Decline of the Wes t meant the decline of the human race because the 
Faustic culture is the Catnolic, universal, and final culture. You must ne¬ 
ver forget the crucial Hegelian element in Spengler. In a tray, Spongier 
said that which is only implied in Hegel. I think I an aware of this point, 
but it leads to one terrible thing: That the history of the world which in 
its totality is said to be perfectly satisfactory to reason (the overcoming 
of all contradictions, all tragedies redeemed at the end because all the 
tragedy was needed for this end) would result in final tragedy because nan 
has made all these infinite efforts unconsciously, with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of the perfectly just society, and then when this society had cone 
into being it was the moment of the beginning of decay and absolute degreda- 
tion of man. The history of the world would be tragic then and this is ab¬ 
solutely opposed to what Hegel meant. Is this not so?., or how do you think 
Hegel could answer? 

(Why would that answer.,) 

For this reason: I tried to show that from Hegel*s point of view there 
is no necessity of corruption, 

(Hy question is: Wouldnt Hegel be compelled to say that there 
is a necessity of non-corruption? 


I see. Yes, I think that is defensible, only it must be understood in¬ 
telligently because Hegel allows for the accidental. The necessity of non¬ 
corruption would be perfectly compatible with the fact that mankind would have 
its ups and downs there. That there would be a tine when non are fully aware 
of the virtues of their society and their lives and devote themselves to it, 
and then there would be a period of tiredness. That happens. A relaxation 
and relapse. But there would always be, for the same reason, because they 
see the corruption, a recovery. It would bo hard to defend Hegel othorwise, 

I think this qualification does not affect the fundamental thesis because it - 
is no longer of any serious interest if we know that in each place then such 
a corruption has taken place, then such a letdown has talien place, that, there 
is a recovery. Look at it from the theoretical point of view: Hegel's philo¬ 
sophy has been accepted. It is taught by the most respected members of the * 
profession and they write textbooks and all that sort of thing. They then 
become necessarily and inevitably worse and worse by virtue of the general 4 
acceptance. That is the fate of all human things, and therefore some new 1 
fad will emerge that has at least the merit of originality. Why not? But ^ 
Ilegel would say that sooner or later some sensible man who does not teach 





_ In a rot*tin<e tray* irf.ll see the inadequacy of this new _ 

pared with the perfect Adequacy of the Hegelian system and it xri.ll be 
That is what Hegel would say belongs to the accidental and is of no theore- ^ 
tical interest and we can take it for granted that it is included in Hegel’s 
scheme* The main point is that there can no longer be a radical and legiti¬ 
mate break. There can perhaps be an illegitimate one, i*e* t something done 
by people out of sheer boredom, out of senseless desire for novelty, but "that 
xrauld eventually break sown because there is no longer any positive message 
which they can bring* 


We cone to a passage next time xjhere he discusses America. That was for 
him, in a tray, a crucial problem. Here x-ms a new continent, a new society, 
of which Hegel admits one can know nothing because it belongs to the future 
and he says vie cant say anything about future societies because we know no¬ 
thing about them. But does this not make questionable Ms whole doctrine? 

This side of the interpretation is taken by Colllngwood in his Idea of History 
x-ihere he says that Hegel didnt mean any more than this: That a sensible nan 
can never talk about the future; and therefore negel said something trivial 
by saying that Mstory had cone to an end, and for every historian history has 
come to an end because he cannot speak about the future, but only about the 
present and past. This is not what Hegel means; Hegel means clearly that 
America could not have a sensible new principle* That we xrf.ll read. I do 
not know if it is in the English edition but we xri.ll come across it in the 
German, I dont know whether I answered your question or not. 

(I didnt realise I had asked the v/rong question.) 


Pardon? 


(You made me realize I had asked the wrong question.) 

Well I will give you one minute for raising the right question, if it 
is pertinent* 

(I think the right question is: Doesnt the philosophy of the 
absolute moment demand the abolition of the accidental al¬ 
together? ) 

IIoI That llegel would not admit* For example, what relevance does it 
have for Hegel’s point of view that certain percentages of the population 
have blond hair or black hair or„for that matter, blue hair and so on, which 
is accidental. Yes? That doesnt make any difference. There are accidents. 
What difference does that make —the color of the hair, for example? As Aris¬ 
totle in Ms wisdom had already sold: There are differences among men wMch 
are politically relevant such as wisdom, virtue, even xfealth or poverty: but 
whether a man is handsome or not is politically irrelevant* Yes? I think 
sensible people do not vote for a candidate because of Ms being handsome. 
There are many irrelevancies in the world which have their own necessity, i* 
e*, it is essential for a~nan to be either handsome or not handsome, but it 
is politically irrelevant, and there are other irrelevancies and these are w 
called by Hegel "accidental” and this accidental is co-equal with man. There* 
is notMng xirong with that. Take such tilings as crime. There xri.ll always be 
crime according to Hegel, and crimes may shift from one type of crime to ano¬ 
ther in a given period. When you read the crime statistics and when you read 
the daily newspapers you see some sMfts of this kind, but Hegel would say 
that doesnt really male© any great difference. Of course the efforts of the '■ 
police department must be directed into different avenues, but the main point 
is, clearly, to find xrhero the crime is and to see what the proper procedure 
for this kind of crime is —the punishments and so on, and care to prevent 
conditions xhich would drive many people into these crimes* But xhether this 
more awful threat checks the crime is not a serious nroblem in itself, not a 
theoretic problem. And there are other problems of Ms kind. For example, * 
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the people* living?in these regions In on early stages but with the progress 
of civilization these differences cease to have any fundamental Importance 
and are only variations* The main point is that they are no longer any more 
than curious variations; there are no longer any fundamental differences* 

Such states —why should they not. survive? In other words, Hegel does not 
think of an absolute uniformity in every respect* Of course not I Hegel 
thought, you can say, of uniformity in the most important respects —say, 
obedience to the laws— but not in unimportant respects* Complete uniformity 
might even be bad because human originality has something to do with variety* 


(It seems to me that what you ore saying is that the accidental 
tilings seem to turn out to be the unimportant things, but the 
Important things are governed by reason through history* Is 
there any reason for this coincidence between**•?) 


Oh no, that is essential* The Important is the rational and the unim¬ 
portant is the irrational* To say that everything Is rational in every way 
is absolutely absurd* Hegel never meant that* Hegel believed that he would 
have done enhugh if he could show the necessity of the accidental* Yes? In 
this respect he is not so different from Aristotle* Arlstotle*s main point 
regarding chance, as he calls it, is that chance Is uncontrollable and there¬ 
fore utterly irrational, but the necessity for the existence of chance can 
be understood, More than this cannot reasonably be expected, but this m*ich 
must be expected* And Kegel then, Just as Aristotle in his Physics, tries 
to show why there must be chance, 

(How would he explain something like the destruction of the 
Spanish armada which was largely destroyed before it ever 
got to fight the English fleet and yet was overwhelming, at 
least materially?) 


I dont knot; whether he mentions that fact in his philosophy of history 
at all, and I might then be In the enbarrasing position of making a guess 
which night be utterly refuted by what Hegel himself says* In my present 
reading I have not yet come to that part, so I dont know* But let us specu¬ 
late without any claim to being authentic interpreters of Kegel* I think 
that Hegel generally says, as Montesquieu before him, that the outcome of an 
individual battle may depend on accident, but if this battle is really the 
battle of the tmr —like the Marathon In the Persian war— then it would not 
be an accident but It tras *in the cards!* There was a superiority of Eliza¬ 
bethan England to Philip*s Spsin indicated by such figures as Drake. You 
know? Ana he would tell all* these stories about these half-pirates; that 
this spelled such vitality of this society; and he would trace it to Protes¬ 
tantism, surely. Hot that he would say that such things didnt exist In Cath¬ 
olics, but in this age the world mind was on the Protestant side. The heroio 
period of Catholicism would be earlier, say, in the Crusades or so. That is 
the indication of a philosophy of history in Hegel*s sense; that accident can 
never occur in the decisive points. This view is popular today with Marxists, 
The untruth of it becomes dear if you are in the situation* It is very easy 
to say that- Germany had to lose the second world war by pointing to the 1 
of resources —oil. Iron, and steel; but that was, of course, nonsense If you 
think of the situation In *^2. If the Russian musiak had refused to fight 
and Hitler had over-run Russia completely and linked up with Japan later* it 
is absolutely doubtful whether the Anglo-Saxon powers would have been able 
to change that state of affairs. I agree with Burke when he says that spe¬ 
culators are much too Inclined to minimize the significance of chance. lie - 
expressed it more beautifully but that is what he said. Surely. I **»* r>k one 
has to take that into consideration. That is, I think, the general objection 
that one would have to make* that for living man* for acting man* for one who 
fey*J° 4 - nake decisions * &*nd of doctrine is fundamentally misleading, 3he 
xisrs 0 f Soviet Russia would say that even if Soviet Russia is licked that 








__problem would .bole 

: ■ th^ tmst^S^irid elsewhere —maybe in" England, the place that Mane 

expected in the first plade. They are very flexible on this point. Yes? 


(Question Inaudible.) 


Ho, not for Hegel. What does fundamental importance mean? A fundamental 
importance for the people concerned! Chance does not affect the fundamental 
possibilities of man, of course; those which are Implied in human nature. If 
you take, for example, this point which Marxists are likely to bring up* Nazi- 
ism and Fascism are two forms in which monopoly capitalism tries to protect 
itself. You must have heard that? .Mow, if someone says that there nay be an 
element of truth in that, but it misses, somehow, a decisive point. Look at 
Hitler’s program; look at his obsession with the Jewish question. What does 
that have to do with monopolistic capitalism? A Marxist would say that this 
is an accidental thing which has to do with minor natters, and that they are 
fundamentally the same as Mussolini and Franco. But for the Germans, and es¬ 
pecially for the Jews in Germany, this accident was not a marginal thing but 
decisive in importance. There is a certain inhumanity in this way of looking 
at things. Let me say this differently* For us as living beings, individuals 
in society, chance is of absolutely crucial importance. Take a simple case* 

A childs mother Is saved or not saved by the accident that tie physician on 
the way to her had troubles with his car. Here accident. But "tie child's 
whole life nay be decided on this* and yet it was mere accident. So practi¬ 
cally for us human beings chance is decisive. How Aristotle would say that 
theoretically it is absolutely subordinate to non-chance; chance cannot be 
the overriding principle —that is nonsense— chance is always within a rea¬ 
sonable whole. But that is not in so far as our acting is concerned, so He 
gel tries to equate the two considerations. Yes? 

(But what about Plato who considered that the ideas can come 
into being only through chance?) 

Sure.* 


(It is not a question of whether these people or some other 
people got the ideas, it was the consideration.) 

Yes. What does that mean? It means that the natural relation of philo¬ 
sophy and society (that is what Plato meant) is so that it does not exclude 
the possibility of philosophers becoming kings, but it makes it highly impro¬ 
bable. That is, if you please, an analysis of what chance means* They, as 
it were, move in different directions, but by some constellation they night 
be brought to converge. But the inclination of both is to diverge. 

(Yes, but in Hegelian terms history moves through chance and 
not through rational action patterns.) 

No. I would prefer to say that in Hegel history replace chance, and, 
therefore, reason is, as a whole, predominate in practice, and not only in 
theoretical’ matters* 


(End of Fourth Lecture) 
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..•.democracy neons, then, the sovodfgnty of the people* People are free, 
in principle, to alter or abolish any lav they vished. In the earlier 
parts there are still sane qualifications: a distinction was made between 
lav in general and fundamental lav. and the qualification was that the 
citizens cannot niter the fundanental lav. For example, the right of suc¬ 
cession in a monarchy Is a fundanental low, and the citizens cannot alter 
this. British Federalism was, of course, against thatj against a lav 
making impossible Parlimentary changes. So that was one criticism I would 
make. There arc, of course, other things to criticize in what you said, 
and quite a few things have to be added to it. 


’te are now beginning, today, the concrete assertions of Hegel, and 
that will be the subject of the sessions on Hegel’s Philosophy of fastogy . 
You have an inkling of then regarding America, and Africa, and i «S an 
of you i*o have any historical knowledge in any of those fields to bring 
forth your objections, since I do not know of all of these phenomena of 
which Hegel speaks. For the Chinese sossion, I have invited on expert, 
but for the others we nust all contribute our minds. 


How as for the subject today, I think it concerns two main problems 
which are connected with eachother. The first is the old question of the 
rationality of history. How in order to establish this assertion, Hegel 
must delimit history from what is not history. One very important dis¬ 
tinction Is the one between history and pro-history. This is what we have 
to take up today. One major object'on to the rationality of.history Is 
that what people think at different times and difforent places depends on 
merely factual differences. For example, arid plateaus or coastal regions. 
Hegel contends that these two phenomena* the spirit of a notion, and the 
natural conditions under which it lives, are connected, but not in the way 
in i*ich the materialistic philosophers would say, nanely, that material 
conditions themselves fully determine the mind, but rather the other way 
round. Tore generally stated. Hegel’s philosophy of history stands or 
falls by his philosophy of nature. Of that we have to go into the details 
later on. But there is an inseparable connection between the thesis that 
history is rational, and that the relation of nature and mind is fundamen¬ 
tally of the character which Hegel ascribes to it. 

I think we should first take up a very simple question, and that is 
the question of pre-history, or the beginning of history. How that the 
beginning of history cannot be the perfect state os described in the Bible, 
or as accepted by traditional theology, goes without saying, for Hegel. 

He do not have to develop that. There is only one remark, very clearly 
expressed, but not in the English translation. Hegel says, defending, as 
it wore. the Biblical notion, "This point is ferae: mankind cannot have 
begun with bestial stupidity." That is true, Hegel says, but he very well 
could have begun with human stupidity. The word which I translate as stu¬ 
pidity Is not very trail translated. Does anyone know enough Genian to 
translate that? 2353EbSii? 

(Innocence.) 

Yes. one could almost say that. Bestial humanity is something en¬ 
tirely different than bestiality. In other words, these were all human 
beings who had not yet exerted their human faculties to any great extent, 
but man v*as never a brute. So after this, what is the distinction between 
history and pre-history? 

('.'ell, in the physical sense, you might say, he establishes 
a connection be tare on the sudden emergence of historical facts 
and the emergence of records.) 

Absolutely! That must be the beginning. In other words, historical 


- nations are nations which have historical records. The word history in Brig- I 
lish is anbiguous. It is also anbiguous in German, by the way. History neons 
both the facts and the records of facts, and Hegel soys this is not an Ac¬ 
cident; there is sone connection between the two. But is this sufficient? 

He gets into sone trouble there. 

(He suggests the emergence of consciousness, in a sense, a 
feeling that it is necessary as we approach a rational state 
with the existence of laws that people begin to keep records 
in order to make a coherent whole —that before this it had 
bean unnecessary to record things.) 

Yes, but what is the factual difficulty hero? You mentioned it in your 
paper. India! Yes? These are not, strictly speaking, historical records, 
and India is a historical nation. 

(He, of course, dismisses India on the basis of.,) 

But India is an historical nation: that is clear. Then he speaks of the 
state, of law, as the dividing line between the historical and the pre-histor- 
ical. Yes? Row are there not sone difficulties regarding Africa, for exam¬ 
ple? I moan, approaching what ire know now about the negro tribes, not the 
modern states like Ghana. Is there something like law there? 

(Well, he would say that it is not really government; that it 
is the possession of something like, say, physical power, which 
could be wrested by anyone who felt that he also had enough po¬ 
wer to take it away from lain. There is no feeling on the oart 
of the subject that he owes any obligation whatsoever to the 
chief.) 

Yes, but certain divine right doctrines in the West are also approxi¬ 
mations to that. There are sene people around who know something of Africa, 
but perhaps not in this room.. Has anyone listened to courses by Mr. Apton, 
for example, who has been.. I have had sone conversations with him and I got 
the impression that opart from the modem government of Ghana there was a 
clear cut tribal organisation with very definite rights and laws there. We 
dent like them, perhaps, but the mere fact of right and law seems to exist 
there. But negel probably did not talk simple nonsense, so what did he mean 
by that distinction? IIow is the line drown today? What do the present-day 
anthropologists say? Is the notion of pre-histcry still in existence? I be¬ 
lieve it is. I didnt take the trouble to look up In the Oxford Dictionary 
to 3ee when the word pre-history cane up for the first time —such tilings ore 
always interesting, but at any rate It Is admitted. How is the lino drawn 
today by the anthropologists, or by the historians? 

(Hie signs of nan, simply.) 

ITc no. Anthropology, in the ordinary social : ciences, where It neans 
what the Germans call ethnology; the study of the various tribes of nan. 

(I assume it begins with records. Whero there are no records 
history becomes archaeology or anthropology.) 

What does "records" neon here? 

(Written records.) 

Written! I see. So, In other words, the crucial distinction was really 
between writxng and not writing, How since the writing of history presupposes^ 
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of course, the existence of writing In general If one enlarges Hegel's view f 
vjhich then becomes tenable -—because this kind of perpetuity which is achieved 
only by writing does make a fundamental difference. Yes? 

(It is the preserving of writing, isnt it? ..and the preserving 
of records? I mean there may be writings, but they may not be 
preserved.) 

But that Is not a clear distinction, once you get writing. Does this 
not alter the condition of man very profoundly? 

(Well, If the heritage is preserved. I mean, if one generation 
can learn from the preceding..) 

That can be done without vjriting, obviously. Simply oral traditions of¬ 
fer no difficulty. Of course, then It vrould require reflections which Ilegel 
did not make. It is not here —as to vifay vjriting. Seemingly, one technique 
among others is so crucially important; and I think one would have to go in¬ 
to that question and link it up with a fundamental concern with man as nan 
—the question of why vjriting is such a tremendously important invention. 

That we would require. As Hegel states it, it is indeed not quite satisfac¬ 
tory, The development of language, according to Hegel, falls entirely in 
pre-history; a point which he makes very strongly. That implies that lan¬ 
guage as such is pre-history. Not that there were no changes in historical 
times —Hegel knew that very well, but these changes were only modifications 
of languages whose origin was prc-feistorical. You see how Hegel’s philosophy 
of history is bound up with a philosophy of language. So. therefore, if 
thought is essentially dependant on language, then thought is essentially de¬ 
pendant on something essentially pre-historical; and that is impossible from 
Hegel's point of view. 

But we also have to constdor another point which will come up againt 
Hegel's philosophy of history stands and falls on whether or not there are 
folk minds, national minds. What does this mean? I mean, does every nation 
which has a language of its own by this very fact have a national mind in 
Hegel's sense? 

(She national mind vrould seem to be something quite distinct. 

It involves language, of course, but one vrould find a people 
with a language and things of this nature before history act¬ 
ually began.) 

But later, say, in the historical nations, is the difference of langua¬ 
ges of any importance for Hegel? Take the French and the Italians, obviously 
different nations speaking different languages and also haveing very striking 
differences in their arts, and their institutions, and so on. Is this rele¬ 
vant for Hegel? 

(I vrould say that the language is one of those things affected 
by the movement of the world spirit. He mentions, for example, 
the contraction of language at the development of the histori¬ 
cal phase, so the development of language itself would be in¬ 
fluenced or somehow reflect the particular national spirit.) 

In a way, he almost says that language decays. Compared with the old 
Germanic, present-day German is vory poor; the full sensual tradition is lost. 

(Ho would probably suggest that the language enables a people 
to think of tilings that perhaps vrould be impossible to convey 
by impressions.) 

But I am thinking now not only of the difference of language, but you 



have two cultured nations, say, the French and the Spanish, their spirit can f 
he said to be different hut is this of any importance for Hegel? The differ-’ 
ence between the Spanish and the French? We cone to that later. I dont he- - 
liove it is. In other words, the historically relevant "folk mind" is not 
identical with the empirical observable "folk mind". We still have to raise 
the craestlon of whether the difference between the French and the Spanish 
reaches to their types. You know? Is not the fact that they are both Cath¬ 
olic notions Infinitely nore important than any difference between them? Sc 
that is another difficulty for the purely empirical approach. I think there 
is one passage but it is very long.. On page 63, paragraph 3} in the German 
on page 167, paragraph 3. Yes? 

(About writing.. You said that if we enlarge Hegel’s criterion 
it makes sense. Did you mean that the distinction is between 
people that know hear to write and those that do not, or people 
who write about something?) 

Simply the fact of writing. And, of course, one has to consider that 
hieroglyphs are writing. Writing does not mean merely the alphabet; that goes 
without saying. Yes? 

(Is It clear that primitive societies did not -write?) 

The term "preliterate people" is constantly being used, so that must be 
so. Or does preliterate mean something else in anthropology? I nay be mis¬ 
taken. Well some of you have been through the University of Chicago College 
where you have been exposed to tills kind of thing. No? So what about the 
Incas? The Incas clearly had law, government, did they not? But what about 
writing? They did not have writing; they had some signs by which they could 
send messages, some tiling like the Spartan system, but no writing. Then I 
thin!: we would have to think through this phenomenon and not merely assume 
that it is an Invention like the invention of the combustion engine but of 
more importance. 


(Some onittod due to change of tape) 



LECTURE #5 cont. (Beginning of new tape.) I 

...He can show this, he claims, without presupposing philosophy, but he can- 1 
not show in the Philosophy of History that history must bo rational; he can 
only show that as a matter of fact it is rational. How at that tine we found 
a discussion, and in a sense a criticism, of purely empirical history which 
can be stated as follows* A purely empirical history is inpossible, you must 
mate presuppositions, as they say today, you mist have a frame of reference 
otherwise the data cannot take on any order. This shows itself in historical 
research in the following questions What is important, and what is unimpor¬ 
tant? Every historian has to use that question or he will be a mere collect¬ 
or of data. IJow Hegel 3ays that this distinction between the important and 
the unimportant cannot be left in this somewhat dim condition in which it 
exists in the common sense —where we know that whether Caesar had more or 
less hair is unimportant, and whether Caesar defeated the Germans is very im¬ 
portant. We have to clarify what we mean by important and unimportant. And 
Hegel says that, ultimately, it can only nean what is important for nans* hu¬ 
manity. Mans’ humanity consists in his freedom which is inseparable from his 
consciousness, and without this we cannot even begin to understand. Now what 
do you say? 

(In order to determine what is important and what is unimportant 
in any historical period it seems to me that one must first look 
at the period, so far as he is able, without preconceptions, and 
then on the second look he will know,) 

Eut that is very abstract; not very empirical. How does it work in pra¬ 
ctice? Everyone before he begins a study has already selected it, I take it. 

(He has selected his study,.) 

Sure, and the decision is implied in that. Hegel says he cannot leave 
it at that common sensical procedure which is for practical purposes excellent, 
but theoretically wholly unsatisfactory* and therefore we have to clarify 
what is implied in the selection. IIow the answer today, of course, is that 
every selection presupposes direction of interest and ultimately values, and 
there is an infinite variety of values so, therefore, anything can become in¬ 
teresting. 

(Well I wouldnt go along with that at all.) 

That is too non-cannon sensical also. Yes? 

(It seems to me that your selection is based on a broader know¬ 
ledge of the period that you are dealing with. The question 
that you finally choose in a particular field, your monograph, 
is going to be related to your understanding of what is Impor¬ 
tant in that particular field; not \diat is important in his¬ 
tory as a whole.) 

But what.. I an not a Hegelian; I do not defend my own position* but we 
must try to understand what Hegel means. What do you really mean by that? 
Disregarding the question of selection for a moment, if that is possible, how ’ 
do you proceed? You read, say, a historical document*. 

(You sort of drift into it, it seems to me.) 

35iat is very sound and good for practical purposes —not to get entang¬ 
led in so-called methodological problems, but the problem is that in every 
established dlcipline there is a tradition, and there is also a tradition as 1 
to what is to be regarded as important. But that means, philosophically spea- 

that one is passing the buck —George has done it; he has established^ . 



for example', thateconoaaic things are Irerribly important, and that you cant 4 
write a history about the Reformation period without considering the tremen- 
dous economic changes which went on partially as a result of the discovery 
of the new world, and so on 0 But still, a nan has to take responsibility 
even for what has gone on in his dicipline without his contribution to it; 
therefore this question must be coherently faced. 

Nov; we nust take a concrete example because obviously nany tilings which 
common sense would regard as important are not regarded by Hegel as vory im¬ 
portant. What would be a good example? I deliberately exclude American ex¬ 
amples because America is a very touchy subject here, as you have noticed, 
and ire will take that up later on. 

(Great loves? Hegel would not consider those very important.) 

Which one? 

(You were seeking a subject of history which Hegel would not 
consider very important. I dont feel that Hegel would con¬ 
sider great loves very important, would you?) 

I do not hear you. 

(Great loves. Like Antony and Cleopatra.) 

Oh! Surely not historically. But then he would say that if Cleopatra 
had been a barmaid surely no one would say it was important, but only if she 
happened to be the queen of Egypt. So then we have to take up the whole ques¬ 
tion of Egypt, this particular province supplying Rome with both grain and 
gods in the Roman Empire. Yes? So then ire come already to this broad prob¬ 
lem of Greekness in its decayed stage, and Rooeness. That is interesting! 

And that it appeared in the form of a woman, Hegel would say is quite inter¬ 
esting, and Rome in the form of a man; but he wouldnt regard this as absolu¬ 
tely crucial because an Egyptian king might have done fundamentally the same 
thing —although not via love; in other ways. You know? Ho, that would not 
be a good example, I would say. But something like the things to which he 
alludes when he speaks of the changes which are crisscrossed and which are 
underlyingly meaningless on a larger scale, say, for example, an attempt to 
restore something which was hopeless from the very beginning and which might 
have created much uproar and much bloodshed and was the talk of the century, 
and yet, ultimately, it ires only a retarding thing. I do not know at the mo¬ 
ment of an example. 

(The battle of Agincourt; the vain English attempt to recap¬ 
ture Prance with the spectacular use of artillery.) 

Yes. I think Hegel would say that we have to go back to the root of the 
matter; that of the feudal order, the claim of the King of England to control 
France on the basis of feudal law, and the assertion of national unity against 
it —that is the broad context. The particular things that happened were due 
to special situations, to special heroism on the part of one particular king, 
and this is uninteresting, ultimately. Let me state it more generally* The 
difference between the philosophic historian and the non-philosophic histor¬ 
ian, Hegel says, is that for the non-philosophic historian everything is im¬ 
portant; everything that is important for thoughtful contemporaries and for 
thoughtful fellow citizens of the actors. For the philosophic historian only 
that is important which is important for man as man. Terrific slaughters of 
millions of people in China, for example, would not be as such interesting to 
man as man; whereas the Chinese patriarchie theocracy, as he calls it, is In 
portent because this is in us. If wo are going to analyse our political 



thought we would/come across the problem of family and state, family and cl- J 
vil society: and this implies the possibility that civil society takes on the 
form of a big family. This possibility vas actualized, according to Hegel, 

In China: and therefore China as China stands for something in us; more gener¬ 
ally stated, In man as man. Yes? 

(Question inaudible.) 

Yes, well you can frequently illustrate —frequently, not in all cases, 
what Hegel means by looking at it the way a Marxist would look at it because 
in certain points they agree. Within certain limits Marxism is Hegelianism 
turned upside down, as Marx describes it. Yes? 

(Is the presentation that history is rational different from 
the presentation that it must be rational in Hegel’s own un¬ 
derstanding, as it is in the two presentations? Are the two 
separated in Hegel’s own understanding or only in his presen¬ 
tation? ) 

I soe what you mean: Hegel giving these loetures in the philosophy of 
history could not possibly forget what he he believed he knew, and what he 
had said in his logic. But on the other hand, he makes it quite clear that 
what Is true of Hegel is not true of Hegel’s audience. Hegel’s audience con¬ 
sisted of quite a few people who had not studied Hegel’s logic and <15d not 
know whether the logic was true or not; but Hegel said that even they can see 
from this lecture that history is rational. They cannot see more than that. 
They cannot see that history must be rational, but Hegel always uses, of cours 
the results of his logic and of his philosophy as a whole. That's clear! 

And about that he has perfect clarity. When he refers to a certain thing re¬ 
garding his philosophy of nature, for example, he would say that what he says 
here is merely historical (I will explain this immediately after) and a mere 
report; and you cannot understand a philosophic thesis from a mere report, 
you can only take cognizance of it. To see its truth you have to study the 
philosophy of nature. You see? It is not a serious problem. The question 
is, Hegel would say, that the historian cannot work without insight into what 
is important for man as nan; and what is important for man as man is freedom 
and consciousness of freedom. This Hegel believes he can show without too 
great difficulty, and this is all that is required for the philosophy of his¬ 
tory. 


(Cant there be anything else that can be important? Cant you 
deny that freedom and consciousness..) 

You may deny it, but the question is hear good the denial is, I mean, 
what could you say to refute this? Would you say that the most important 
thing is that all men have three square meals a day, as an alternative? 

(Well, starting from Hegel’s own beginning; that we begin to 
study history viith our own presuppositions at hand, that is, 
with our ov/n values,.) 

O.K. The question concerns these values. What are your values? 

(Well once you determine what is important, and what you think 
is important, this is what you apply to history. You do the 
generalizing.) 

That is what empirically happens, without any question, but what Hegel 

says Is that you cannot leave it as Gunnar .(?) did —he is a very well 

known sociologist who vjrote a book on the "American Dilemma". He begins his 
book roughly like this: Decencies are my values, but the following study is 
strictly scientific and is in no way affected by my values. In history they 




#r_ ! 

dont do this kind of thing. 

(Well I would hold that it is impossible to do it.) 

Uell sure, but the sociologists believe that you can Just leave it at 
a declaration of your values and everything else is strictly scientific. That 
is soi You can believe ne. because I have read this so often. IIox? Hegel 
would sa.y, of course,that this is nonsense. I mean, no one is entitled to 
say simply "That is my opinion"; that is in no way respectable. You can set 
forth opinions in a merely scientific book, but you have to give your reasons 
for these opinions and examine then. And Hegel would say that if you do that, 
for example", if you take the rough standard of the Declaration of independence 
as now understood hy liberals (which I believe is a very common case in the 
social sciences), Hegel would say that there is much truth in that and to some 
extent it agrees with his own —that the recognition of the rights of nan is 
inseparable from the awareness that man as nan must have and deserves these 
rights. That is really the sense of history and the meaning of history. If 
I analyse it without having this somehow in mind, I cannot possibly analyse 
oven a negro tribe in Africa, '/hen I read of the practices of canabolisn I 
dont have to express my disgust; that is a matter of style, and as such, Un¬ 
interesting, But I cannot help thinking it is a terrible tiling, and Hegel 
says that one cannot leave it at this merely private opinion. That is perhaps 
a nice elegance of style, but in seriousness one cannot do that. 

(Well, then if you deny the philosophy of logic, then you deny 
Hegel —for good reasons, if good reasons are possible. I dont 
know.) 


Yes, that is always a question. 

(Then Hegel is no longer "absolute"?) 

Yes.. I mean, perhaps there philosophical alternatives_to Ilegel, but y.u 
yourself said that if some sociologists followed this practice (this "I bel¬ 
ieve in these values, but ny study is, however, 100; j scientific" —so that 
someone who had wiser premises could have written the sane book), then either 
you have to abandon objectivity altogether —and that is the end of histori¬ 
cal science, or you have to say that perhaps there is objectivity in the val¬ 
ue and then you must think more about these so-colled values. This is nore 
difficult than merely empirical studies. People quite excusably shy away 
from tills. 

(But it seems to me that you think of history as an absolute 
science? There are degrees and degrees, and you dont have 
to deny that history is an absolute science like physics or 
mathematics; we could thin!:; of history not as an absolute 
science but as,,) 

Yes, but the question is not whether history can be a science like math¬ 
ematics, 'but the simple notion of objectivity. I was not speaking of exact¬ 
ness, but of objectivity, which I believe is essential to history. 

(Well, but it need not be as objective as some other things. 

I mean you can use the word objective in the relative sense 
too.) 

Yes, but then.. Oh gcshl Sure you can do that, but then you sanctify 
confusion. Obviously, if you say you speak of objectivity but that it doesnt 
mean objectivity here. That doesnt work! 



7 ' (But therefore so "feifthings that are objective in science. 1 

I mean mathematics is an objective science, but..) 

Yes, but then one has to go into the very complicated reflections on the 
character of history and what objectivity really means. For practical pur- 
noses what you say is okey, but as men of science we cannot always leave It 
at common sense. Yes? I mean, to advise a student about his doctors thesis 
is a practical procedure which should proceed along common sense lines, but 
the whole science itself cannot be of such a nature. I know that this very 
charming thoughtlessness is today consecrated by practice: but it is not good. 
What is really the difference between a partisan statement of either the de- 
segregationists or segregationists and a historical work? Common sense as¬ 
sumes there is a difference between the twoj but you seem to say there is on¬ 
ly a difference of degree, 

(Well, when you approach each man as to how he uses his material 
it does come, in the end, to a matter of agreement with his use 
of his material ^-that is, how he handles his subject.) 

Well we cannot solve that question now, it is much too long, and perhaps 
we could not solve it if we had much mare time: but it to the obvious advan¬ 
tage of Ilegel that he sought at least to face that problen. Would we agree 
at least to that point? 

(Yes.) 

Yes? 

(I still dont understand how the assertion that history is 
rational can be understood apart from the assertion that it 
must be rational. If one understood red instead of rational, 
can one understand "is red" apart from "must be red"?) 

Alright, Something like that we will have to take up. I will now take 
up another problem and at the end you will tell me whether you are satisfied. 
Yes? Good. 

I ’.Jill state the question as follows: What is the alternative to a phi¬ 
losophy of history? let us assume that this is our problem. How in the pre- 
Ilegelian world it was this: There is an eternal truth which is in principle 
always accessible to man. The classic presentation of this is. of course, 
Plato who says that there are eternal ideas which are in principle equally 
accessable to man as nan and only accidently are there differences —what in 
fact happens, or in fact is known, depends on accident or on chance. Hegel 
faces this in the passage which we Just read, where we left off on page 6?. 

("Of the difficulty stated.... 

....have a brain in its head and a heart 
in its breast.") 

How what does Hegel say? Hegel state's it here in this way:the problem 
of the accidental or the chance-like thing. He says that it exists also in 
natural phenomena. For example, there are, as we all know, children born 
with two heads —at least we read that from time to tine, or with four fin¬ 
gers, or God knows what. What does this Kean? How in natural history, as he 
says, the accidental finds its sphere within the essential. Wo understand 
these strange and abnormal phenomena as deviations fron the normal. This is 
of course, the crucial point. The normal is the essential and Hegol contends 
that this is true also of history; there is the essential in history as his¬ 
tory, there sire not merely a chain of accidents. That is Hegel’s great chal- 
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lenge to Plato “and Aristotle and quite 'a few others. There is an essential t 
in history as history and it is not merely a chain of accidents. Hegel takes” 
up another argument in the immediate sequel. Let us read only the beginning 
because it takes about seven pages and we cannot read it all. 

("A simple process of reasoning,,") 

ITo no, that is not in the German. In the German it says "One proceeds 
in a similar way (namely, those who deny the essential because of the freak) 
if one says, correctly, chat genius, talent, moral virtues, sentiment, aid 
piety, can happen under all those constitutional and political conditions." 

IIow that is a more relevant point; 1 will try to explain it. There are 
tilings which are everywhere and always the same (the Platonic-Arlstotelian 
view) and they are the essentials, moral virtue, genius, talent, and so on; 
nan has an essential constitution which never changes, and this is the essence 
history is the mere accidental. Hegel says that these things that are always 
and everywhere the sane sire only the formal, by which he means the external. 
That men are thinking beings is ture, but what they in fact think differs fror 
epoch to epoch, and this difference between the epochs is not an accidental 
difference. Surely we find morality, philosophy, in a sense, everywhere, but 
what is every-,here the same is the least interesting, the interesting is the 
essential difference. 

How let us link this up with the question of the alternative to Hegel’s 
philosophy of history which is that there is no rationality of history. What 
does this mean today? If I understand todays historians correctly, there are 
II different cultures, say 2J (some say 37, but that is a purely empirical 
question); no progress because progress would presuppose a universal and ab¬ 
solute standard (for these people liberal democracy is in fact the standard 
by which is meant such things as equality of the sexes, no cannibalism —we 
dont have to go into the details regarding elections, the very tern "under¬ 
developed country" is an extremely polite but perfectly clear value Judge¬ 
ment'*; furthermore, there is no absolute of any one culture, even our own, 
but the understanding of all cultures is an absolute. This is the standpoint 
of objectivity or science. But since there is an essential relation between 
our culture and the existence of this objective appri.&ch, we imply that all 
other cultures are relative. Surely. Because they lack that objectivity. 
V/hnt does tills mean, however, if we try to think about it? These other cul¬ 
tures and their beliefs are not simple nonsense, but what they believe is on¬ 
ly partly true. Therefore the question arises as to whnt part of the truth 
does this or that culture miss, and we order them in this way. In other words 
instead of a philosophy of history, Hegelian style, which is necessarily a 
history of progress, we get a typology of culture. That is the inevitable 
alternative to Hegel. For example, I have been told (I have read very little 
about it, but here in this building one cannot help hearing about it) that 
there are guilt cultures and shame cultures, nave you heard that? For ex¬ 
ample, the Jewish Christian tradition is clearly a guilt culture and the Jap 
anese are shame cultured. You understand the difference? The implication 
of these men is that sonehoir shame culture is more reasonable than guilt cul¬ 
ture. That is clear, whether they say it- or not. however this may be, the * 
alternative to Hegel is the typology of cultures, ire can say, and then, of 
course, you dont have to speak of progress —but you have the progress im¬ 
plied in the claims you cannot help raising regarding your analysis of cul¬ 
tures. your anthropology, your history. How generally speaking one can say 
that the typology of culture is closer in this respect to classical thought 
than Hegel. If you study Herodotus, for example, you can see that Herodotus 
iinaudible),... That, for example, Egypt presents fehis particular possibility. 
Persia that particular possibility, and could arrange other cultures accord¬ 
ingly, without any claim that one precedes essentially and factually the - 
other. That is indeed the question. Does this answer your question or not? 



(No, it dldnt.) 




it' did; 1 really wonder. 


Well restate it then. 



(Well, if 1 may ask another question; what would be the equi¬ 
valent of ....(inaudible) for Hegel, that Kepler had?) 

1 said itl It was extremely simple; that what is important for nan as 
man is his being free, and his knowing or his freedom. That nan as man is 
free, which neans that no man eon ever be a slave, defensibly. which has in¬ 
finite consequences. That is itl Ilegel does not presuppose that you accept 
his philosophy of right as a whole —that is a longer question; but on the 
other hand, Hegel i/ouldssay that a nan who believes in freedom id thout seeing 
that there must be a government with an inherent right and sanction of its 
own is talking nonsense. You know Ilegel is not an anarchist. What Ilegel says 
presupposes sonothing which he could say, what we today in fact all grant 
—whether rightly or wrongly, it doesnt matter, but what is implied in modern 
society; that there cannot be any inequality except that due to achievement, 
i.e,, service; and on the other hand, in the decisive respect, all men are e- 
qual, but from this equality of men it does not follow that all men equally 
participate in government. This is admitted even by modern democracy as dis¬ 
tinguished from Ilegel 1 s constitutional monarchy because as President Eisenhow¬ 
er said, when he made a distinction between them, "Civil service is a privi¬ 
lege and not a right." That means that the egalitarianism of modern society 
is only part of it, the equally important part is the other, the government 
cart; however differently wo understand this now from the tray Hegel under¬ 
stood it. 


(Well, I have difficulty in keeping the necessity and the 
rationality separated..) 

Ho. Rationality is understood by Ilegel in the substantive sense, rather 
than the formal sense. Rationality means sonsible; it is intrinsically sense 
regarding both ends and means, and not merely the neans. What Hegel says in 
his Philosophy of nistorv is this: The historical process is one which neces¬ 
sarily leads up to the rational society, not regarding means merely, but re¬ 
garding its essential character; the final society is one in which the true 
principles of society are recognized, and the true principles can be expressed 
by the formula "freedom" —which needs , obviously, some very important spe¬ 
cifications which in a very general way we all understand. 

(Would he be opposed to..«(inaudible) 

Ho. 1 think he would say that it is scientific, except in one crucial 
point: the necessity (1 can only repeat what 1 said before) of the historical 
process being rational is not shown here, only the fact that it ha.s been ra¬ 
tional —that he claims to show, not merely to persuade. ; 

(And one can understand the fact without understanding the 
necessity?) 

Yes. Surely, and many other things too. Does anyone have a good exam¬ 
ple of a fact which can be proved? ..1 mean not merely sensibly, but.. This 
fact; that you can knot: that a man dies without knowing why he died. That is j 
not a good example here; a more pertinent thing? , 

(You caii see that a man has a good state tAthoui knowing his 
biography.) ’ % 



and the 


traditions. 


(I dont know how pertinent it is* but what about the problen 
of family and kiddies in Ancient Greece; it was a necessary 
problen, it couldnt be avoided,) 

Yes. That you can prove a fact without seeing the reason is renlly tri¬ 
vial, 1 would think. 

(But when you say that the fact is rationality..) 

Yes, even there. Let us assume that Hegel would say that the ITapoleonic 
Empire and his principles as far as the Code Civil, for example, irere the ra¬ 
tional principles. Hegel would say that he could prove that rdthout going 
into the question of whether such an Empire had to beoame actual at some time. 
It is kin to the old question of proving a fact and then ascending to the 
cause, or descending from the cause to the bare facts. "The facts and the 
uhys", as Aristotle calls them. It is not a very important question, however. 

IIoi/ let us first take up some other passages in this neighborhood. On 
page 69 in the English, and page 17*+ in the German. The second half of the 
paragraph on page 69 . 

("If in the development of the state.... 

....principles from the ruin to which it has 
been brought,") 

Yes. This passage is of some interest, although it is not in itself con¬ 
clusive regarding a great question which we discussed last tine! the end of 
his tori’-. Must not corruption necessarily follow the completion? What Hegel 
seems to have thought is this! Ho; corruption follows completion in all ear¬ 
lier stages because of the imperfection of the orders then established, but 
once you have the good order there is no necessity for corruption. There is 
nothing rational opposing the good order as there was something rational op¬ 
posing. say, the polls. There are some other passages on this subject to w 
which we may turn later. I wonder whether the most important is not that 
regarding Americas but we must prepare that. Let Us first take page 8?, bot¬ 
tom, page 207 in the Gorman. 

("As to the political condition of Horth America.... 

....satisfy its necessities in the way in which it is 
accustomed so to do.") 


And America has not yet reached that stage. You see here, in passing, 
what Hegel regarded as a matter of course to be an element of the perfect "1 
order. Yes? An organization of the valid: which means that it consists of 
classes, (The term used by Hegel is not classes, but atnnrtnr . which is not 
quite the same as classes, but which comes from the old expression estate 
which no longer had the rigid feudal mooning. It is still used colloquially = 
in German to mean profession, only with a somewhat more dignified sense.) 

At any rate, it is not merely classes because they are not defined by merely 
their position in the process of production, but by their function in society! 
as a ’.Thole, But let us go on in page 86, the next paragraph, 

("America is, thereforo, the land of the future.... 

....concerns that which has been and that which 

is,") - ’ , 


ti 


rhat will be all I need, for the moment. IIow this is, I would assume, -■+ 
ie key passage for Collinguood's interpretation of the Philosophy of History ; 


1 


does not neon that the 
present is perfect, but that the future by its nature is unknowable, end He¬ 
gel really thought of an infinite progress. This is, as for the substantive 
assertion, in flagrant contradiction to the doctrines of, for oxomple, ....(?) 
ijho said that America had an entirely novel principle fron the vory beginning. 


But we cant go into that question now. What Hegel hinself says, however, make. 


_ _ _ _ Lftravu* w 

it clear that the Collingwood interpretation is absolutely wrong. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this is not in a passage oceuring in the English translation. I will 
translate it. On page 212 in the Germans "Totality consists in the union of 
the three principles, whatevor they nay be. This is the ease in Europe, in 
which the continent of the inind is united in itself." In other words, Europe 
is a conpletion, Europe of the 19th century, that is. For Anerica there Only 
remains tho principle of not being completed and never being coupletod, which 
is to say, something not now and not substantively noising a contribution. So 
there is no question as to whether or not Hegel believed that the future his¬ 
tory of the xrorld, especially the development in Anerica, would be a fundamen¬ 
tal chango. This does not mean that for Hegel Anerica was not very important; 
he took quite a bit of interest in it, but he thought that Anerica had the 
chance of developing fully and nore easily the already discovered final prin¬ 
ciple —the final principle being that of freedom. So there is no argument 
against that hero. There are other passages on this subject which we cannot 
trie up because it would take too much time. 


How let us turn to the other great problem which Hegel takos up in this 
soction and which I stated at the beginning of this session; that apparently 
the national character depends on tho climate and other natural things. He¬ 
gel says that if clinate would explain Iloraer, there would be other Honors, 
now. under Turkish rule? so clinate is not of decisive importance. There is 
an importance of nature, but it can only be understood as a directedness of 
nature toward the mind; but he has to shcnr this in concreto. The principle 
is this: Hie merely natural tilings are in themselves meaningless —they lack 
human meaning, and Hogol tries to shot; that the meaningless takes on meaning 
when nesting with tho meaningful. Trfc cannot understand the moaning of land 
and sea, for example- by merely loolcihg at it physically, chemically, and so 
on; but'once we see it in the human context this distinction proves to be 
meaningful. Hew, for oxample.. Perhaps we can take page 80 in the English, 
md page 189 in tho German. We cant read the whole, just the part about too 
climate. 


("In tho extreme nones man cannot come to free movement.... 

,...featuros contrasted with oachother.") 


How let us stop there. What does he moan? Men begin, of course, as men; 
they were never brutes; they were men who had not yet exorcised their reason. 
So man lives on tho merely natural level, in Hegel ! s language, so he Is, there¬ 
fore, absolutely dependant on nature. In such a condition, his mind cannot ■ 
develop if nature is not of such a character as to favor tho development of 
the minds this is, therefore, the moderate zone. Later on when man has devel¬ 
oped the'importance of tho natural condition recedes. Civilized men can now 
live in Alaska and other places of tills land, but tho fact that man’s develop¬ 
ment is one from potentiality to actuality, from non-actuality of reason to 
actuality of reason, means it is a development from complete dependence on 
nature to almost complete independence fron nature. From this point of vim; 
the distinction between zones is of a crucial importance for the understanding 
of the beginning of human history. ,■» 

But Hegel i 3 much more interested in another difference which he dovcl- 
ones on page 88-91 in the English, and in tho German from 192 - 198 ; and that 
x -Vo difference between land and sea. He divides tho land into three partg$ 
b- j : ml’' element, valleys with rivers, and tho coastal regions. The naili 
oinv is tids: Civilization begins in valleys with rivers ..as is today, I 


think, still admitted. Y 03 ? 1 nean ^here Is a crucial difference between f 

EgyptJ Mesopotamia, and China, and northern India as compared with any ear- 
loir cultures which is connected with this fact. But what does this nean? 
Hegel puts it in a broader context by saying that the arid olcncnts are the 
least satisfactory; valleys with rivors are the origins of civilization; but 
the coastal regions are the nost condusive to the devolopnent of civilized 
men. This, then, had to do with the fundamental difference between land and 
sea. Of course on the sea there cannot be civilization, but the closeness to 
the sea is the cost favorable condition for the developnent of the rind. The 
sea and the water unite; mountains divide; that is the thesis that goes througl 
the book. Begel hero opposes the thesis of the French in the Revolution that 
rivers are natural frontiers --you know, the Rhine frontiers and that sort of 
tiling— Hegel says here that this is not true (1 an sure this is without any 
practical nolitical consequences); rivers or seas unite men. This is a dia¬ 
lectical fact, that the uninhabitable, that which is conplotely unable to bo 
lived in by nan, should unite nan. He makes a few points which we right look 
up on page 90 in tho English, page 197 in the German. 

("The sea gives us the idea of the indefinite.... 

....they havo no positive relation to it.") 

In other words, you find a similar dialectics in nan’s navigation; that 
gain, and the opposite of nan’s concern with gain —exposing one»s life, go 
essentially together. 

("Courage is necessarily introduced into trade.... 

....they have no positive relation to Jt«") 

..up to this point! You see, in the first place, that the neroly prosaic 
and low concern with gain is essentially connected with courage in tho case 
of navigation; and secondly, and which is only another way of saying the sane 
thing, that bravery is essentially connected hero with understanding, the 
greatest ruse, or rosoursefulness; whereas other forms of courage do not re¬ 
quire that, essentially. You see here that this is Hegel’s way of troating 
tho natural conditions of history and how they are meaningful. How hero he 
takes uojiin his way, the reflections of tho Greeks. That ua3 an old story. 
Yes? 


(Question inaudible.) 

Yes, sure, that is true, but let us first take up the famous symbols 
which the Greeks created in order to indicate a similar thought. Well, who 

is the wise man in Greek mythology? The traveler--on the sea! Of course, 

And thoro are other tilings regarding the ocean, in Homer as well as elsewhere, 
as both tho principle of everything, and at the same tine that element by 
which nan is led to tho principle or everything by being made more thinking 
and therefore more able to understand the principle and many other things. 

That is quite true, and there are those famous passages in Plato, especially 
in the Laws . against the overemphasis on the sea. But what was the situation 
in Greece, by the way? In Athens, regarding this sea and land business? What 
were the political implications? 

(Conquest?) 

IIo, ITOo Very concretely? Practical politics? Who was in favor of the 
sea, and who wa.s against it? 

(The landed aristocracy ugs against it.) 

Yes! The democracy was naval, X mean, tho Pericloan democracy was un¬ 
derstood as a naval empire. And in practical toms, the democracy noant that 
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the poorest classes Of tho 'population*, who could not ham themselves at all, : 
were* used as rowers and acquired citizen rights. This is a very sinplo con- 
nection beta re en a democracy and the existence of a navy. So the conservative 
people were against the navy —Plato makes this very clear in the Laws , and 
Aristotle too. And there is one thing that you nust not overlook; that it 
is only that the cities should not be too close to the sea. there nust be a 
coast somewhere, and of course thoro must be sone possibility of using the 
coast for navigation. 

(I implied a soisewhat noro noderated view, and that also the 
soa seems to have preference from the theoretical point of 
view. You know the theory in which the arts. 

ife> no: even politically.. 

(I neon to tho extent to which the arts, for exanple, havo a 
polltiaal relevonae.) 

ITo„ On the nost empirical level, the Platonic city as described in tho 
Laws, the city on an island will eh has, of course, access to the sea and is 
not merely landbound. That, ono nust not underestimate. Surely there is a 
difference, and the difference is connectod with the difference between Plato 
and Hegel regarding eonncrce. Hegel accepted a fundamental aoranorical socle*, 
ty; Plato did not. 

(And I should think also all tho things that change supplies.,) 

Oh no, I dent want to deny the difference, but still, inland China is 
not especially the place of whiah Plato thought. How Ilogel, of course, also 
tries to give meaning to the merely factual distinction between the new world 
and the old. From a European perspective, tho world which was unknown to tho 
Europeans up to that tine was tho hew world, Hegel says, however, that this 
is intrinsically.... 


(Some omitted due to change of reel) 



o.. o also that the nemess of the new world’"Sh 0 w 8 £itself especially in the 
smallness of the animals in the new/ world cohparedwriLth those of the old one. 
I do not knovr whether he is right. I am told he iswrrong regarding .the croc¬ 
odiles of the Ananon river, and rogsrdlng bears —I really dont know whether 
that is true. How do Horth American bears compare w/ith Siberian bears?* - 


(Mr Anastopolo suggested that crocodiles could have swan across; 
so Hegel night be saved in this respect.) 

‘ ' *■ ** ' ""’••* 

I see. A kind of immigrant. Yes, that might be, for all I know. And 
he says that European cattle are said to be nore tasty than Anerioan oafSCeu 
I do not know whether this is true, and certainly if it is true it should ne¬ 
ver be said in Chicago. • 


How what about some other points? ;> There, are seme other points that we 
should consider. What about the African principle? That is a very long state¬ 
ment; it is nuch noro detailed in the German than in the English translation. 
Well, for Hegel, Africa is simply the state of nature, in his sense, which 
moans that state in which man has not really actualized in any degree his hu¬ 
manity. How what is the complete formula which he uses? The trouble is that 
these things are all omitted in the English —the most interesting remarks. 

(This is the land of childhood.) 


Yes, but that is rather too general. What does it mean? For exannle, 
at the beginning of the section on Asia, he says, in the German, that with 
the negroes the natural will of the individual is not yet negated. That is 
one of the most general formulations. Let me see if 1 can find another one. 
Yes? 


(Here, for instance, he says, "In negro life, the characteristic 
point is that consciousness has not yet attained to the realiza¬ 
tion of any substantial objective existence".) 


Yes! That is the crucial formula. In other words, for the negro, man 
is the highest. That is very often misunderstood. What does this mean? It 
means that there is no tiling higher than man. Still more precisely, there is 
nothing higher than the subjective will; there does not yet exist an objectiv¬ 
ity , as Hegel calls it, to which the individual subjects himself. And the 
proof he gives is drawn from the fetish system: the fetish seems to be a su-- ■ 
perhunan powrer, but in fact it is completely controlled by nan, and in fact 
it is not an objective powrer. The passages are in the English on uage 93, * 

second paragraph —that is very long. And he says that religion is simply • ■ 

magic or sorcery; and that means, of course, complete control of anything i 
which could be called gods by men, and, therefore, the absolutism of the in- ’ 
dividual man. Perhaps we should look at paragraph two on page 95. Hill you;*-! 
head that please. 


("But from the fact that nan is regarded.... 

.... sinks down to a mere thing.") 



In other vrords, human consciousness of freedom presupposes the recognSSif 
tion of objectivity —the recognition of something universally valid,phich? '3 
doss not have to be understood as universally valid, but to which man bowSt/Jak 
and without which nan cannot have dignity. The rule of the mere subjeetivf .151 
'•■’ill is a sign of absolute barbarism, and Hegel Diaces that barbarism in- *&.waB 
rica and showre that in all other cultures, beginning -with China, such an ofgSS 
jectivity is recognized in varying degrees of clarity- For example, that ~t|§?S 


"'again,Is inferior to tiie Christian world. Bat Africa is Hegel's model of the* 
stato of nature; the state of nature which is, of course, much more concrete 
than it was with Hobbos. I nean, Hobbes did not develop this crucial.. Al¬ 
though the fundamental thought is the same in Hobbes —the rule of the will 
of the individual, without any limitation; this is clearly already what Ilegel 
had in common with Hobbos, Well, I know much too little about Africa —hard¬ 
ly anything, so I cannot 3ay to what extent it is true or whether it is fair. 
Hegel would, of course, say that the bestialities which he describes here oc¬ 
cur in other countries, but they are uninteresting because in these other 
cultures or countries there are also qualifying factors, limiting factors. 

The question is whether there is not some qualifying factors also in Africa. 


(Wouldnt the fact that only under certain circumstances are 
such bestialities indulged in Africa, be a qualifying fac¬ 
tor? I mean he mentions that only in certain circumstances, 
such as the death of a king, do such things occur; and that 
there are certain ritual meanings to the Africans in tills.) 


In other words, there is some limit; you cant do everything as you please 
There is some custom and some law. Surely. That is quite true; but Hegel 
would say that this kind of custom or law, or whatever it may be, is so that 
its principle is contempt for mankind which expresses itself in cannibalism. 
Cannibalism would perhaps be the clearest example, because none of the other 
cultures that he discusses later have cannibalism. Dent forgot that! Neither 
China, ncr India, nor any of the othersl And from this point of view he tries 
to understand the whole thing. And then he would say "What about religion? 
Dont they have religion?"; and he would say that this is not religion because 
tho powers which they recognise are understood to be controlled by then. He- 
crel aIso knows that this happens in the highest religions, but there it hap¬ 
pens against the meaning of the religion; whoreas in Africa it ig the mean¬ 
ing. If someone should ask about some Siberian things, Hegel would say that 
whn.t is true of the torrid zone is not affected if it also happens at the ethe 
extreme. V.Tir.t he would do with the Aztecs, I do not know. They also had can¬ 
nibalisms you know; that played a very groat role in their culture. Or an 1 
mistaken? Is it not true that noither in China, nor in India, nor in old Per¬ 
sia, existed cannibalism? The sacrificing of human beings as it existed in 
some of these Canannnite tribes is something different from eating of the 
flesh.' Hegel would perhaps say that it is perfectly possible that this state 
of affairs existed in other parts of the globe prior to the development of 
any culture, but the characteristic thing is that it lasted so long in a large 
society only in Africa, and he is therefore entitled to locate it in Africa. 

It is a pity that no one here has experience of Africa. Hegel, of course, c 
gave an answer to the very general question that there can be examples of , ; 
very fine character —generosity and gratitude and all this kind of thing, by: 
saying that this can exist anywhere. Just as passion and memory and some form 
of technical reasoning exist everywhere but it doesnt mean much. If someone,, 

■ wild f!*y, "Now what nrocisoly was the great discovery made in our century 
regarding Africa?" What was it? There was a big cult regarding things Afri-- 
can after the First World War, if I remember well, perhaps connected somehow " 
with expressionism. An I correct? 

(Reply inaudible.) ‘ 

Yes. Noit what was the reasoning? ..I have not the slightest idea. . ; 

(The expression of the subconscious mind without... (inaudible) , 

Oh, I see. Now Hegel would say "Sure. That's it!" You know the sub- , 
conscious mind is the completely uncalculoted mind. That is interesting. -' I 




.rather fflw^wtfasrear**, for example, sone people are 

charmed by jazz, he would not deny the charm but that you cannot separate that 
from the other implications—if jazz is really African, which I dont know. 

You have to consider it in all its implications for the most important things 
and you cannot leave it at just singling out the one element which happens to 
please you. " 


There are some questions of great importance which ve have to take up 
next time, especially that certain passage in which Hegel explains what he 
means by potentiality. 


Is there anything which you would like to take up before \re adjourn? 
I 6 m willing to have a short discussion —maybe five minites, no longer. 


(T dont ’mow whether this can be covered in such a short time 
but he talks again about the church and state to sone extent 
in the last tvo pages.) 

The last section of the introduction, especially in the German version, 
is a wonderful summary of the whole argument of the book and surely the ques¬ 
tion of church and state will come in, but we will discuss this when we cone 
to China and India. Hegel thought that;China —and that is, allegedly, absol¬ 
utely wrong— that China belongs together with Mongolia, as he calls it. He 
doesnt mean that Outer Mongolia where Mr. Molotov is now accredited; he had 
somewhat different ideas of Mongolia^ At any rate, he believed, that the reigns 
of the Dalai Lama are the ^Tnaudiblo/to the Chinese regime. How both are 
theocracys in his opinion, but.... 


(Lecture ends here.) 


* 
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...for nost of the hearers it vas vary hardlt® ‘"under 3 tand because you did not' 
use sufficiently concrete examples. We will take that up later, but fundamen¬ 
tally, of course, your report was correct and clear. .I think it is better to 
wait with our criticism of Hegel, via Mr. . ..»/""?_/, until w» have tried 1 to 
clarify the point. 

How I was struck in reading this section by one vory obvious and simple 
thing which one could call Hegel's simple moralisn. When he looks at the In¬ 
dians and Chinese he is struck by the absence of probity. Whether this is 
empirically true or not is something we will take up later, but it is impor¬ 
tant for the understanding of Hegel. After all, we are not concerned hore 
primarily with India and China, but with Ilegel. And for Hegel the principle 
of honesty is of crucial importance, and he finds tiiis laost fully developed 
in the West. Hegel doesnt deny that there are crooks in the West, but they 
are recognized as crooks, because of this principle of honesty which is the 
essence of human conduct —and in India and China that does not yet exist. 

He doer not deny, however, that there are some very noble characters there; 
he emphasizes that. 

(And some he censors.) 

Yes ..or their sayings or what have you. But the main point for him is 
that in these societies as societies there is not a place, and he contends 
there cannot be a place fornrinc.l pies of decency. Yes? How what are the 
rules of that, as Kegel considered it? We must look back at Africa as he des¬ 
cribes it, and we find that Africa is characterized by the thesis that man is 
the highest, which means that the individual subjective will is the highest. 
That is the state of nature ns Hegel understands it. There is not yet in evi¬ 
dence something to which men must bow. This is the first step. How this step 
is taken in China and India, but it is of utmost importance how "that to which 
men must bow" is understood and it is not adequately understood in the Orient 
and especially In India and China. The true understanding would be to know 
"that to which men must bow” to be mind, and to ne mind which is in itself 
articulated (For which Ilegel takes the Christian formula of the Trinity which 
Is not laterally identical with what he means,) According to Kegel there is 
an essential connoction between the understanding of the absolute —that to 
which men must bow— as mind, and the realization that it is of the essence 
of nan as man to be free. Therefore, freedom (in the sense of political free- 
dor. also) and the understanding of the absolute as mind belong together. He 
measures, therefore, the despotism of the East, either in the Chinese or Hin¬ 
du, iorm, as t.iC reflection of a fundamentally inadequate understanding of the 
absolute. We must now try to understand this more specifically; and we will - 
take up China first. 

lie begins to speak of the character of the oriental world in general, 
and he finds that an independent substantial power is recognized there. Man 
is man, according to the orientals, by being with a view to that power; where¬ 
as, for the Africans man is man by being a particular species of animal. The 
Chinese and Hindus know that man is not truly man if he is not'with a view to 
that pewer, yet this substance Is not concieved of as mind —which means that 
no distinction has been made between mind and nature. The human reflection ' 
of that is that the government is the master and in China the most natural ; 
form of the master is the father. There is no recognition, therefore, of the* 
subjective will; only external commands addressed by the government to the 
governed. And furthermore, there Is no distinction between mind and nature. ‘ 
between the Inner and the outer, and therefore no distinction between the' ‘' 


cratic, which Beans 
ruler. 




that the worldly ruler Isa god and 


Is essentially thao- 
that god Is a worldly 


Now the phenomena from which Hegel starts, of course. Is the crucial im¬ 
portance of the family in China; the principle is the family. . This means that 
since the '.hole society is understood as a family, that all members of society 
with the exception of the Emperor are children and they have no possibility 
of an independent will. There is, therefore, no possibility of a distinction 
between the legal and the moral. In a Western society it is understood.that 
there are different kinds of commands! commands the fulfillment of which can- 
be enforced —legal ones, and others which cannot be enforced without losing 
their meaning. Take a very sinplo example* To be grateful to ones parents 
is a duty, according to the Cldnese anu according to us, but in the west there 
is no enforcement of this —the assumption being that enforced gratitude is 
no longer gratitude. Or take another example: You should mourn for the death 
of your parents, but if you are punished for not mourning, you really have no 
freedom to mourn because you are compelled to. Hegel's contention is that 
there is no sphere for the non-conpulsory. Another expression of the same 
thing is no sense of honor in China, the sense of honor which regulates that 
which is essentially voluntary. Hegel tries to prove that the Chinese system 
of punishment shows this absence of such a sense of honor; that if a high man¬ 
darin can be whipped or spanked in public without any regard for his honor, 
this shows that there is an absence of a sense of honor. Now this is in itsel: 
a very complicated problem, because this notion of honor as -it is now under¬ 
stood is primarily of feudal origin. The first political analyst who made 
honor a characteristic principle was Montesquieu in his Spirit of Laws , and ~ 
there he identified it as a mediaeval principle. Yes? A feudal principlel 
That this is not a classical principle has been shorn very nicely by an exam¬ 
ple given by Nietzsche* Themistocles, in a council of war, disagreed with a 
Spartan admiral or general (1 have forgotten which.), and the Spartan become 
angry and hit Themistocles with a whip, to which Themistocles replied,"Heat 
me, alright, but listen to me." In other words, Themistocles wasnt for one 
moment concerned about Ids honor being affected by the whipping; he was too 
serious a mm for these childish things, he would probably say. But for West¬ 
ern man, and especially for the earlier stratum of Western man, this consid¬ 
eration alone (of the whipping or spanking) would take precedence over every 
other consideration. Hegel adopts this view to some extent. I also know an¬ 
other example which 1 find very striking which 1 read somewhere in Bismark 
which shows to me, at least, the enormous difference between Hussia and Europe 
nroner. A high officer, a General Kotusoff (?), who was being passed in re¬ 
view by the Czar, and the Czar called to ttds general in front or all his 
troops, "Kotusoff! Thou canst not write! 1 transfer thee to the infantry!" < 
Eds would have been absolutely impossible in any Western country for centur-' 
ios. This kind of honor is really a specifically Western thing, and Hegel 
pays special attention to it because of its extreme degree of aosonce in Chi-- 
na. 1* suppose the Cldnese would answer to Iiegel in trie same way that the j 
Greeks would answer. YesV 

■ i 

(The wrath of Achilles? That would...) 

Sure. Perhaps we look that up in order to make it perfectly clear. It | 
is on page 128 , paragraph 2. 

("A third point is that punishments.... 

....very highly esteemed.") 

I-et us interrupt here because these are only examples. In the German he? 
has this additional remarks "The most humiliating thing consists precisely in: 
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"this'(because corporal punishment expresses this notion): That this external f 
thing Is, for man, something which can compel his inward, the inner man.” In. 
other wrds, it rejects the notion that the determining thing would be his 
own will; that the corporal punishments imply that only by spanking can,a 
change of ills way of life be accomplished. This imputation is an insulting 
thing; not the notion that the fellow cannot physioally prevent a physical 
assault on himself, as it were, but that he is regarded as someone"who does 
not have the spring of action within himself, and that the spring of action 
must be supplied through his body. This is the insulting and humiliating 
thing in corporal punislinent. 

But let us now follow Hegel's argument. There is no distinction in Chi¬ 
na between dolor and culpa , between.. What is the English translation for tha 4 
It is on page 130. 

("In the Mosaic Laws, the distinction.... 

....to which he may he taken so.") 

In other words, the question of soneones doing harm to any other —thats 
culpa , but if it was not premeditated or intended —thats dolor . There are 
legal systems which consider the intention. Yes? ..and others which do not 
consider the intentions. According to Ilegel, the Chinese do not consider the 
intention because of the non-recognition of the subjective vri.ll. 

Wow, then he speaks of the specific character of the Chinese sciences. 
That is on page 134 in the English, and page 211 in the German. Just read 
a few passages of it. 

("Though in one aspect the sciences appear.... 

....hinderance to the development of the 
sciences.") 

..and so on. .uut at any rate, because of the absence of suDjectivity 
(meaning a spontaneous and genuine interest in the individual) there cannot 
be true science in China. Similar considerations apply to Chinese art. Is 
this also in the English translation? Mould you read it. 

(On page 137.) 

("Regarding art, it is clear that.... 

.... ") 

"Regarding art, it is clear that the Chinese cannot be at home in ideal 
art; an ideal does not enter a Chinese head; esthetics is very far remote 
from them. The ideal wants to ho cpnoi eved by the free mind; not prosaically, 
but so that the ideal is concieved and at the same time embodied in a body. 
This nation (the Chinese) has not succeeded in presenting the beautiful as 
beautiful in spite of the fact that they are indescribably clever in imitating 
things. Their poetic literature is rich, they have many comedies in which ■ 
the interests of their common lives predominate..") and then he speaks also 
of their landscape painting and so on, but still it is not strictly an ideal' 
art, an art which embodies and makes sense of the ideal through the visible. 
The ideal is alien to them for this reason. The most important considerations 
of course, concorn religion, and there is a remark on page 132.. Will you 
read that please. 

("In China the individual has no life.... 

...abundance and the sterility of crops.") 


And then on pago 168. 
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.is abstract unity with itself") 



We nay leave it at that. How let us first hoar hr. Sinaiko on Cliina 
before we turn to a discussion of India. 


(I didnt have any prepared renarks; but if you like, I ean nake 
sone general remarks on the subject.) 


Sure. 

(Well, I have difficulty completely understanding Hegel’s..) 

Yes, sure; we will work together. 

(My impression is,_in general, and I have checked this with 
Professor Locke /?J who has made a careful study of Hegel, 
is that in fact Hegel had read just about everything that 
was available in Europe at that time about China. There is 
no question about that. But unfortunately what was avail¬ 
able was not very good, by and large. There was a terrible 
amount of reports of missionaries, traders, merchants, as 
well as the reports of Jesuits, ambassadors and so on, and 
he seems to have taken these without any discrimination be¬ 
tween the good and bad reports. And furthermore there are 
many tilings loft out of the general picture.) 

May I make only a remark to your satisfaction? You see how empirieal 
historical studies come in legitimately on Hegel’s basis. Yes? 

( /student/ Kay I say something at this point? Kr. 

and I talked about this and it seems to no that he was of 
the opinion that more was known in the 13th eentury due to 
the missionaries work and the travelers aceounts than is 
known at the moment.) 

( /Sinai koj/ I would like to say a little more about this. I 
have the impression that in the 18th century in the Eni ight- 
enment that China was used by some of the figures of the En¬ 
lightenment, because it was far away, as a kind of idealized 
state by which to attack this particular time.) 

Sure. 

( /Sinaiko £J And apparently in the 19th century among Hegel 
and others there is a reaction against this in the form of 
an attaek on China.) 

In other words, the attack on China is probably an attaek on the Enlight¬ 
enment. Yes. Surely. ,t 

( /Sinalkot/ In the meantime, t o, the technological differences 
between Europe and China had grown immensely and the 19th 
century reporters who vent to Cliina were much more struck 
than the earlier visitors had been. The Jesuits, for in- 1 

stanee, were mueh more struck by the technical development 
of the Chinese, and the 19th eentury traders were struek n ./■ 

by the backwardness, so there is a real ehange that oc- 
cured in Europe. , 






rig' which iecpV .Co run through the whole 
treatise is that China Is Unchanging, How I an not sure 
precisely what he means by unchanging, but in particular 
terns it seems to me that this is simply wrong. But..) 




Kay I first say what Hegel means by it. He sees in this that China did 
not change because it lacked the principle of change. What is the principle 
of change* That is the opposition of the objective being, let us say the 
substance, and the subjective movement toward it. Hegel doesnt deny external 
changes —killings, and wars, and what have you, but he denies that there is 
a significant change in China because the very principle underlying the whole 
authority precludes significant change. 

(/Sinaikoi..first part inaudible due to aircraft^/ 

...and that they dont distinguish between the mythical origins 
and history is simply nonsense. That is to say, they had stan¬ 
dard textbooks of history that a child would learn, and this is 
already in the 9th century in China. These histories would go 
back to some mythical emperor, but already in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th centuries people were writing histories in which they would 
say that in proper history they could only to back to, say, the 
2nd century B.C. —for that time we have records, and before 
that it is dubious. And they were very very earoful "scientific 
historians",as we would call them today. 


Yes, I know what you mean; but would you do us the favor to retranslate 
"history proper" into Chinese? You can use the blackboard for the characters 
and then interpret the characters for us. /demurred/ No, honestly, that 
would help us n lot, 1 believe. A genuine example is more helpful than thou¬ 
sands of papers. 

(Do you wont the word itself?) 

You say that they make a distinction between mythical and history proper; 
how in this in Chinese? This distinction? 

(Oh} Well in simple terms it would simply be this.. 

Can I give you a sicplo example then, instead of writing it?) 

ilo no; does it not show? Oh I see} 

(This would be, I suppose, on the same grounds that a historian 
today on writing a history of the Revolution would cast some 
doubt on the story of Washington and the cherry tree.) 

Sure,. But the question is what are the categories in which these common, 
sensical distinctions arc made. How do they call the historians or history? 

( Shu , this character is pronounced. /Till transliterations are 
dubious^/ It is the character which means history, writing, 
documents, texts; and it can also mean anything having a kind 
of writing. There are many such terms. There are many differ- 
ent kinds of history, 

Df’.ee . is tiiis character. It means records, and its meaning is 
precise; it would mean an actual document. 

Shur . tills is history proper.) 

This has no other meaning except history? 

(Ho, this is it. Tills would be closest to the actual thing. 




le r6st wouldi I think,* Include a lot more, In general; 
Sha is a bigger term. The actual dynastic histories are 
called Shurs . so the actual title of a work would be the sum. 
Shur —the Sung History, and thor would be the Tong Shur and 
so on. These would be restricted to absolutely tight documen¬ 
tary evidence, without any question. There are, in addition, 
all kinds of references and so on. Interestingly, when they 
write universal history, the earliest universal history starts 
with Boshee, the first Emperor. In the 8th century, already, 
when they come to write universal history, they start with the 
first historical dynasty for which they have records. The his* 
torians will talk about the earlier periods, but they simnly 
dont have any evidence for it.) 
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Uould the Chinese understand if someone would say in Chinese that the 
story of the cherry tree is not Shur ? or does not belong to Shur? 

(Let ne say that in Shur . in this kind of history, there would 
be biography as part of the history. In the biography, if it 
were, say, history of the American government, there would be 
a. biography of Washington; and most likely the first nax - t of 
the biography would include the cherry tree story along with 
similar anecdotes which every intelligent reader would probably 
know were hypocritical but which are told for the same reason 
that our children are told it —to give them some idea of Wash¬ 
ingtons character. This would be a concrete and immediate wav 
of getting this across-) ^ 


But they do not have a tern for designating this hypocr.'cy? 1 mean a 
story that isnt history? 

(I am sorry, but I cant think of..) 

That is what Hegel means; they have no theory, as he e-iis it. He says 
they try to write highly empirical things, and such a fundouental distinction 
as between mythical and historical is, of,course, a theoretical distinction. 

(There is a distinction by which you can say something is true 
or false. They uould talk about the simply untrue.) 

That can be combined with shur ? 


(As a nattor of fact one of the combinations is called na-shur 
which is the historical novel, i.e., falsf history, and there 
are records which are called te-shur or true histories.) 

(/student^? When did this false and true cone into Chinese his¬ 
toriography? ) 

(About 100 B.C.) 

So in other \rords you would say that the step from indiscriminate story 
tolling to the distinction between true and false besnecks a very inroortant 
kind of change? Yes? 

(Kay I explain oust how strong it is in China? ..to the point 
where the standard histories are the so-called dynastic* his- 
ories. Very early, from the Han Dynasty which was established 
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' tin gOO hiatoriahs was established 

which had the runctibn of getting'one record of every single 
document signed by the Emperor and all important public of¬ 
ficials. They had as their job nothing more than filing, 
collating, and editing these documents and preserving them. 
When the Han Dynasty fell and the next dynasty took over there 
was a complete record of the Han Dynasty which could then be 
written objectively by the next dynasty. And it was so done 
that according to law the Emperor was not allowed to go into 
these records; he could not see or know what the historians 
were saying about him.) 


(/student^/ I think Hegel talks about the historians that would 
go around with the Emperor. I wonder if we are not in some vay 
missing the; point which Hegel is making.) 


May I add one word in order to clarify this obscurity. You see, it woulc 
make a difference if the historians have the function of being critics of the 
Emperor. Do you imply that? That would indeed modify the despotic character 
of China. Would you not admit this, Mr Falkner? 


(Yes.) 


Yes, that would be an important point. 

(/SinaiW? The Emperors are told this, by the way. There is 
the famous story of the founder of the Tong,who established 
bureau himself, who went to see what they said about him and 
was refused.) 


In fact this existed also in some Western despotisms too. You know that 
some verities about Louis XIV which could be said after Ms death. But it 
done 110 V^v° ffiClal lnstitution of the French Monarchy that this- should be 

(Also, history is by no means restricted to political history. 

Already, there are histories of economics, of science, of agri¬ 
culture, astronomy, histories of land tenure and holdings, and 
histories of ihat we would call philosophy. There are more 
than mere political histories, but the official histories are 
centered around political figures. In later times, the later 
centuries criticized the dynastic histories because these his¬ 
tories do not fit into the rise and fall of dynasties, nor de¬ 
velop the contrasts, and therefore modern history must not be 
written according to the dynastic model.) 


'What facts did they have in mind in making that criticism? 

(Such developments ax economic changes.) 

^ f e ?' But how dld tbey express this thought? ..because these are all 
somewhat dubious Western terms. I mean, give the best example you can think 
of to show how this development affected the writing of history. 

(I have to expand just a little bit on this. The standard 
mythology of a dynasty is that the last ruler of the pre- 
ceding dynasty was a terrible nan and because of this had 
ceded the "tree of heaven 1 ', the right to rule, to the cur 
rent ruler. Therefore, the rebellion was not only permissible 
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' ' (but also f a'fluty of the subjects."' The old Emperor Is killed 
and the new non who has "the tree of heaven" rules in his 
place. " "lie legitimacy of the new dynasty is narked by the 
fact that" he succeeded in overthrowing the old Emperor. Then 
the new dynasty goes along until there is a bad Emperor and 
it collapses and is overthrown. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that starting with a good 
Emperor ana ending with a bad one is not going to fit the 
facts of history; for instance, one of the signs of a bad 
Emperor is floods and droughts and this kind of thing. The 
historians knew perfectly well that this was nonsense; and 
would talk about the problems of growing populations and the 
the resulting press against the food supply as the creator 
of rebellions. They often pointed out that the emperors to 
whom these things happened were not bad emperors and often 
were good ones. The man who argued this point says that one 
cannot understand these events unloss one realizes that be¬ 
tween the 2nd century A.3>. and the 8th century a. Ik there 
was an enormous population growth. There happened to be a 
great number of dynasties during this period, but the gener¬ 
al population growth must be understood apart from good and 
bad emperors.. Does this make sense?) 

Yes. sure it makes sense. 

(/student.!? Was that an 8th century writer?) 

(/Sinaikos/ The particular writer I am talking about here is a 
12th century -writer who wrote a universal history.) 

'Jell they are obviously sensible men. 

(./students/ In the one account of China that I have read it 
gives the interpretation that the reason why the historians 
history was more objective was that it was kept apart from 
the emperor so that the emperor was forced to rule in a pro¬ 
per fashion. Was this the Chinese interpretation as well?) 

(/Sinaikoj./ Yes. The universal history I mentioned was entitled: 

A Universal Kirror for the Instruction of Princes . In effect 
it said this was what happened to his predecessors and to pay 
attention to it.) 

(/studenti? But was it a kina of moral obligagion for the em¬ 
peror to rule well, because future generations would see where 
lie had made his mistakes? If this 13 true, if the Chinese 
looked at it this way, wouldnt it socr. that thero was a law 
—objective— above the emperor; and isnt this a denial of 
Hegel?) 

Bure, there is a difficulty here, but sometimes I do not know whether 
you want to discover more about China or about Hegel. IJow let me ask two 
cuestions of hr Sinaiko. The first is about the other changes of which you 
spoke —the relevant changes which vjould contradict Hegel's statement that 
China lacked the principle of change. 

(Hay T make a distinction between public history and private 
history. Public histories are the histories of the dynasties 
which are written under official auspices; then there are 





(vhaC’fsTdalled private histories, ihat Is, by people who are 
not bureaucrats and who’do not write officially. Ifow, clearly, 
the private ones are aware —-if not the official ones, that 
Chinese society changes; it changes from a feudal society to 
a non-feudal society; it changes from a very rural, almost 
purely rural, to its very modern very urbanized society; the 
powers shift, and they are aware of this, from hereditary no¬ 
bility to a non-hereditary bureaucracy and even in a large 
measure to an urban bourgeoisie —traders, merchants, and so 
on. They know all this, and this then produces economic changes, 
If you v/ant to call them that. And there are very real changes 
in the character of the popular morality, in the character of 
the family itself. In the simple sense, you could say that the 
ideal of the noble family, at the tine of Confucius, by the 10th 
century had become the practice for all commoners.) 


But what about this over-all character with which Hegel is concerned? 

The patriachal charactor of the government? That the whole of China is under¬ 
stood authoritatively, whatever the practice nay be, as one big family? 


(In this I can only say that it should be remembered that the 
men writing history have Confucius, which is the official phi¬ 
losophy, ana which has an approach to politics and political 
philosophy which is a very serious one, and they are very con¬ 
scious of themselves as the controlling group. It is to their 
interest to maintain the fiction —and all the Important ones 
are aware it is a fiction, that China does not change. That is 
to say it is a deliberate fiction introduced in the official 
history and the moral writings, but not into the serious his¬ 
tories as such.) 


Yes, but that would, in a way, confirm Hegel 1 s point, because it would 
confirm his view that this is the professed principle of CJiina —and he doesnt 
say more, Yes? ..the professed principle of China Is that China doesnt change 

(I'lo? Let me go a little further; they say this with the aware¬ 
ness that it has changed and is changing, with the aim of slow¬ 
ing the change find its possible adversities.^ 

Yes, but done you see that this confirms Hegel.. 

(But it can change.) 

Hegel would say that people who do that (who know that things change,but 
loathe it), express by this their unbelief in progress. Ifow, their unbelief 
in progress means their belief in non-change. And this is what Hegel saysl 

(Yes —with certain minor exceptions of men who say that things 
are no bettor than they used to be in the classical age.) 

These little exceptions, as yon say, are probably the greatest problems 
for Hegel's nhilosoply of history, because his contention is that no'one can 
transcend the limitations of his society. Yes? 

(Yes. And generally there is no question that the prevailing -> 

belief is tnet tnere is no progress and that change is change 
for the worse.) 

In other words, they are more conservative than the most conservative 



^ Americans.^ ^ Yed.* r .' t ‘ 5tJ T , 

How, one noro point, if I nay bring up what I have to say, and then ire J 
have to return to your questions. What about Hegel's statement about Heaven 
or Tien , if that is the proper pronounciation? 

(For Tien , heaven is not a bad translation; and nature is also not 
a bad translation. It means the weather, the sky, and the day, 
also. Would you like to tell you briefly what these characters 
mean?) 

Please 1 This is the most important.... 



/Some omitted due to change in reel ^ 



BECTURE , ( cont • ) ; ' .. a / ^ ^ 

' > <-"Y.V J * »*. . 

(....means, roughly, the great man, or the ancestors, 
congress of ancestors. That is tien 


or the 




Yes, that makes very much sense. Hegel, of course, does not go into 
such nonalities; he simply takes it that the absolute is nature, not mind. 

(The early attempts, and this goes way back to 1000 B.C., to 
use tien may have had some personal Senses, but by the time of 
Confucius, in the 5th and 6th centuries B.C., it is completely 
depersonalized. There is no question of ancestors in it any 
more; it is a depersonalized moral force.) 

But moral force! 


(Yes.) 


But how then can Hegel support his assertion that it is mere nature? 

(I dont know. I will say tills about it; the Jesuits themselves 
argued, in an attempt to prove in Europe because of various con¬ 
troversies, that a Chinese could become a Christian and still 
worship tien : that it was not a real being. They attempted to 
prove that tien should be interpreted as nature in order to ne¬ 
gate it because they simply couldnt convert people unless they 
maintained this worship —the state insisted upon it) 

Yes, that would be an explanation and justification of Hegel’s error; 
but Hegel could, perhaps, say this; ’Granted that it is a moral force, but 
since this moral force is thought to reside in heaven and therefore not in 
r, thinking being, they do not make a distinction between nature and mind. 
Therefore, it has the inevitable tendency to become understood in terns of 
nature rather than mind. 


(Yes, I think there is no question about that.) 

Then his decisive point is correct? 

(In this sense, yes.) 

It is only not so detailed, as historians would say. 

(Yes. May X say one thing about the morality? On this ground 
X can only say that he has been completely taken in by the re¬ 
ports of missionaries and traders, and by the surface appear¬ 
ances of the Chinese Imperial translations that he read. That 
is to say that in all the posted laws it has been enacted, quite 
rightly, that sons should be filial toward their fathers, and 
so on; but there is absolutely no-question, from the earliest 
times, as to what can be enacted and what cannot bo enacted. 

Even Confucius made this a serious distinction. There is one 
point in the Analects of Confucius where a boy asks why he 
should mourn three years, and Confucius tells him not to. An- 
nother dieiple asks hin why he said that, and Confucius answers 
that there is no point in mourning if you hunt really feel it, 
but a child who understands will accept and truly mourn) 

Yes, but I dont.. X an afraid that Hegel would say that a command to 






And what.. 


(I only meant that a moral man does not necessarily, in Hegel’s 
system, deserve suceess in this world. lie speaks of this in 
connection to the case of a nan who stands for his morality 
and yet is Gut down by the state law. In neither case is dur¬ 
ation or suceess assured beeause of their morality or their 
fathers spiritual order.) 


f 


.J e £> . stil l'' ^hat is very goods but in what eonneetion does Hegel 

say that? ..that the moral man ean and must be satisfied with the inner Qual¬ 
ities of his actions. 


(One connection is that he has the assurance of knowing that 
a higher level or norality would ensue.) 


tuoiJR™^ 0t n haVS h 2v! that * n for ? er aees. Take the ease of the very vir- 
tuous Roman. No, on the contrary, I would say that it has something to do 
with a eertain degradation of morality as compared with the historical pro¬ 
cess. mother words, an order to stop the moral eritieism of history, of 
historical process, Ilegel says that the moral men get all they want and can- 
n°i, conpiain if they are crushed by the eonqueror on whose side is the world 

° n th ? if 010 historie ai proeess is infinitely more 

enduring than any individual, one eould draw the opposite eonelusion from your 
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dt is not its duration by virtue of whieh it has its superior 
spiritual status.) 


inat is also true, yes. Still, what is the alternative to Ilegel or to 
any philosophy line Ilegel? That is a very tide and indeterminate cuestion: 
30 referring to eertain things I said at the beginning of this eourse. 

j "^istotle? _ What did tiiey say about tne relation of the 

SI*" 1 " !??• nnd momentary? Which has the highest status? The enduring I 
mountin’’ VJOUld Plato not 3130 admit that a rose has a higher status than a 


l,/students/ Sure, a rose has a nature.) 
And where does the enduring come in? 

(It eomes into the nature of it.) 


, „ J° s l ofte spe^ of essences: hut moro practically and eommon-sensical* 
■ty • t a to would say that the flowering of the rose is only one stage of the i 

rose (Tuere was the seed and then the flowering and then there vd-ll^e other ^ 
th ® n °i' see d-)> so the permanence is in the speeiess and 
ou niie an unfair comparison if you compare the mountain with one individual 
or a species, ./hen you eonpare the mountain with one speeies of living beings 
they are equally enduring. I mean you dont even have to go to the idea. Yes? 
wore generally stated; For the classics the highest being, what is simply : 
highest, is necessarily always and unchanging. The reasoning is extremely < 
s-mple, beeause wheneyor you say change, you say "is" and "is not", or "was « 
-ut and is . Every change is a mixture of being and not being, but true ? 

“S 1 ? ° nS v/h i ch i s , bQ yond change. That is a simple point. Thi sim- 
plies tne famous contempt for what is now ealled history; history is the realm 
of change —and of a particularly derivative change ,» h Z' 

cla^iSL Pl thS ilie fef ®T efor ?i * hcre * s no^klosoph 'afhilto^S^ 17 

era—ical thought. But if you say history is a higher form of being than * 



feature, in any a'lnSe^t^^^wrhave' feb" tethink the relation of being and per-f 
nnnence. And this thinldfeg Is implied in Ilegel 1 s philosophy. The problem 
has only become clearer now for the reason that Ilegel still speaks,, and in¬ 
sists on speaking, of the simply permanent, which he calls, as it was always 
called, "the eternal". And Kegel’s logic is exactly the attempt to present 
the eternal iii its verity. 

(What was that’;) 

The eternal! ..in its purity! The relation of being and not being, be- 
concing, and so on, are eternal evident necessities which cant be affected by 
any change. But today, in the age of what is popularly known as Existentia¬ 
lism, the eternal is exactly to change. Philosophy is for the first tine 
trying to deny the possibility or necessity of any eternals. The momentary 
peaks, one can say, are the highest; momentary and unpredictable, loci, are 
the highest, A historical decision either in the simple political sense or 
even in the sense of the individual, is the highest manifestation of being; 
the highest is not the permanent as permanent. The later view is implied in 
all we think today —if we do not reflect, because the moment the classical 
elements which are still very powerful in Hegel are dropped, that is what 
comes out of him. Yes? 

(It doesnt take very much out of Ilegel if you say the momentary 
decision is the highest, if your momentary decision is the uni¬ 
versal.) 

There is this great difference; For Ilegel these crucial decisions-if 

wa can call them decisions (Alexander the Great, or the beginning of Chris¬ 
tianity, or the French Revolution), are in a way fulfillments of an eternal 
promise. You knov? And to that extent they still belong in the context of 
the eternal. Let me begin this sentence a ain because it isnt pointed enough. 
What is really important for present day man, and I an speaking now of men 
who are only present day and not peoplo who belong somewhere else? What is 
for precant day nan the highest in liis orientation? ..the most authoritative? 
Sciencei Yes? Or perhaps the nature explored by science. Alright, but 
science rests on fundamental premises; what is the status of these premises? 
Because that is the authority of the authority. If someone would say that 
there are eternal laws of the human mind —only some old fogey would say that; 
what is the common view? What would the logical positivists say? 

(...reply inaudible) 

Yes, but convention ! Yes? And these conventions have rationals, some 
of which prove to be better than others, but they are all conventions. And 
these conventions, of course, are not forever. Yes? With the progress of 
science they change. So the highest is something fundamentally momentary. 

I mean the moment may take two generations, it may take a hundred years, it 
nay also take five years; but this is not a fundamental difference. Or if . 
you take the somewhat more sophisticated historicists vie;;, according to which 
modern science with its conventions doesnt suffice because"the conventions 
themselves are the result of a prior understanding which makes possible such 
conventions, then this is a historical world view; in the German sense —later 
German, If you go beyond the world view —you cannot go beyond the world 
view because all human thought rests ultimately on specific premsios which 
vary from historical periods or historical units. That is the authority of 
the authority! Hie connection between these world views, as a meaningful 
connection, is no longer possible to assert because that nresupnoses the 
fundamental rationalism of Hegel, There is no fundamental necessity that 
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you 3hould go over from Egypt to Greece, for instance —it happened. And J 
after it happened it is decisive for later men, but there is no logical nec¬ 
essity there. That is today, I think, the most common view. Now if this is 
so, it means that the highest is essentially historical, i.e., has come into 
being and will perish again, and is definitely not permanent. Anything per¬ 
manent, which is thought to be permanent —the speed of light or whatever it 
may be, is integrated into the non-permanent because as a formula it makes 
sense only in the context of this broad approach which is called modern sci¬ 
ence and which emerges somehow from the Greek notion of science. So the his¬ 
torical view, as opposed to the Hegelian historical view, draws the most ex¬ 
treme conclusion from this seemingly simple thing which Hegel illustrates by 
the somewhat misleading example of the blossoming rose and the mountain. Any¬ 
one in his senses would say that the rose belongs to a higher order of being 
than the mountain, because the rose lives and the mountain does not live, hut 
as I said, the question does not concern the individual rose, it concerns the 
species, and ultimately it comes down to the old question of whether being in 
the highest sense must not be permanent. This does not mean that everything 
permanent is the highest —to say nothing of the fact that mountains are not 
simply permanent because wo are compelled to believe that mountains have also 
come into being and perished. So one would have to seek permanence in some- 
tiling other than mountains. 

Now there are some other points which we have to consider. There is a 
remark which I will read to you because it has something to do with the point 
we alluded to earlier. Unfortunately it is not in the English translation, 
but it is in the German on page Hegel speaks there of the science of 

the Egyptians, which has been praised very frequently as you know —probably 
based on certain passages in Genesis, and also a Greek tradition that always 
cane fron Egypt. Especially Pythagoras was said to have come from Egypt, and 
is said to have learned certain mathematical theories as well as philosophic 
assertions in Egypt. Hegel says that even if we were forced to admit that 
the Egyptians have had similar philosophic doctrines, similar to that of Py¬ 
thagoras. they still would have to be distinguished from the point of view 
of which people stood. What does he mean? This is also a very revealing re¬ 
mark: "Let us assume that there was a secret wisdom of the Egyptians, that 
of certain Egyptian sages; this is of no interest to me if it does not affect 
Egyptian life as a whole." That is a principle of Hegel: that nublic life is 
alone the fully real, not private. Whether "that is sufficient for the under¬ 
standing of history is, of course, a very great question. Hegel accepts the 
general principle that the intellectual progress and the social progress are 
parallel. You could, of course, say that about the Greeks. Did the Pythag- 
orian philosophy ever become a part of tI.o Greek popular notion? One could 
raise this question. 

(..question inaudible.) 

Yes. but that leads to grave questions. I know practically nothing of 
the Egyptians, but I do know that they had two striking systems, one of which 
was the demotic, the popular one; and I also know that it not merely the dif¬ 
ference of convert! ernee and satisfaction for most people, but it had something 
to do with the content of his writings, and there are quite a few references , 
to the fact that Egyptian priests knew or believed to know quite a few things : 
which they did not publish. And that nrmlies, I think, to.. 

(But they probably understood .../remainder inaudible/) 

Yes, but then you have the practical consequence that whet is good for 
the goose is good for tho gander. And then you have to raise the question of 




what precisely ,is that core^ of thelife of a society. Is it not the wisdom j 
"of tiieir wise men? And is not th«f wisdom of their wise non simply identical " 
with what people generally say? And then you have to make a study of the two 
levels. You know? 

(..reply inaudible) 

Yes, but science never became a social institution in Greece. 

(...reply inaudible) 

No no; I'm sorry but you have not.. It Is hard to follow such organiza¬ 
tion, but let me read it again: "Even if ve should be forced to admit that 
the Egyptians had similar philosophic doctrines as Pythagoras..." 

(...reply inaudible) 

Yesl Nov; let me see.. We cannot possibly go into all these details. Is 
there a particular point that you find especially in need of discussion? You 
mentioned the point that the Persian Empire is characterized, in a sense, as 
the universal empire, in so far as it embodied the three geographic possibili¬ 
ties. Can you repeat that? 

(’Jell Hegel says that for the first time a people that didnt 
live in a river valley became the people that control the 
thought of a large area.) 

And in addition, the Persians were mountaineers; then they had controlled 
a river population —1'esopotamia; and in addition, they controlled a coastal 
region —Phocncia, and to some extent Egypt itself. And therefore this gave 
Persia this pecular universality which no other empire had. But on the other 
hand, he says that tliis universality was a superficial universality. Does it 
not amount to this? 


(Yes, in a way; because some of the characteristics that come 
from the cultures never permeated even Per -ia.) 


IJo, it is the other way round; the Persians did not even try to erabue 
the subjegated nations with their own specific spirit. They let then free 
to follow their own national spirit. The light, the Persian principle, shines 
over all elements of the Porsian Empire. 

I didnt knov It had gotten so late! Is there any point which you would 
like to bring up, and which we could discuss in a few minites? 

(As you said before; doesnt that deny the absolute morality 
that we were talking about? I mean the modern view that since 
morality becomes a convention of the times, that absolute mor¬ 
ality is denied.) 

Kr ........ dont you knov; that this is so? I mean.. 


(Well, I Just wanted to..) 


I thin!: the most sophisticated forms of historicism would not say that 
morality is a convention; they would say that it is a kind of historical state 
which has nothing to do with any plans or establishments of any kind. Yes? : 
That is, of course, one of the most obvious difficulties of thi<? nn.iHnn. 
that the morality of a society depends on its pecular basis, mid thlreforl 




there are perhaps different noralit^es for different people. Yes? Ilov this § 
works all right, perhaps, if you take specific social institutions, polygamy,* 
monogamy, and other kinds of tilings; but if it refers to nore personal things, 
things which do not concern social institutions as such —the virtues like 
honesty and courage and so on— it is hard to see how this should by its na¬ 
ture be changeable. Yes? I nean a Chinese gentleman has different nodes of 
action: probably he is somewhat more nodest in his utterances than a gentle¬ 
man in any other society (You know the famous joke in which the Chinese gen¬ 
tleman says "Please enter my humble abode; and take a seat on this creaky and 
dirty chair; and do not be offended by my ugly children." —I dont know if 
that is true, but that is what they say.) Still, you know that some substance 
of what it is to be a gentleman is to be retained in all these nations of a 
somewhat higher development. Tills i3 a difficulty for these people. 

(Wouldnt that be denied when they say that the word * courage", 
or ’freedom’, or ’slavery', for that matter, Changes from 
epoch to epoch; it is an entirely different thing, and it 
poses different things at different times?) 

Yes, I believe that this is a moot question. Some would say that, surely 
but still, the most sophisticated people say that there is something perman¬ 
ent which characterizes man, civilized man at any rate, regardless of the dif¬ 
ferences of societies. This identical thing does not allow of a universally 
intelligible expression, but it appears, necessarily, in different historical 
guises* Yes? The classics assume that it is; and modern science, in its way, 
also assumes that it is possible to save the permanent in a permanent manner, 
if I nay say so, meaning a universally intelligible manner. Yes? ..in prin¬ 
ciple. In some cases people have to change their language a bit. The case 
I know best is He rew, in which people had to change tremendously in order 
te make possible the translation of Aristotle. But*-that can be done, and I 
am sure the Chinese can do the sane thing —.only it would be a bit more dif¬ 
ficult, I think, for them than it was in the Senetic languages. But the 
Greeks imply that this is really, so to speak, a technical problem; there is 
no fundamental problem. VJhat the logos says is possible to express in every 
language, with some improvements on the language, maybe, because of techni¬ 
cal terms. Yes? But the strict historicists would say there exists a fun¬ 
damental untranslatability and the more important a word is, the more impos¬ 
sible to translate it —meaning; the names for colors are easily translatable 
but the name for the good or just is not translatable; you can translate the 
mere word, but not the idea. Hegel sav; 1 this problem of historical reletivity 
probably more clearly than anyone up to his time, but for Hegel the problem 
was not dangerous because there was a connection which linked all these var¬ 
ieties into one rational whole. And the only limit to intelligibility which 
Hegel emphasizes is that of simple feeling. He says over and over that ue 
cannot feel what a Greek felt when he vrarsliipped Zeus, but that this is the 
least interesting, because the most interesting is what they thought about 
Zeus —and that we can find out. And v r e can also show that this is wrong 
(what they thought about Zeus), and therefore this is not a serious problem. 
And ouite a few things ■which vre cannot feel; for example, if a man has never 
had a toothache, it will be very difficult and perhaps impossible to feel 
what another nan who has a toothache feels. But once he knows what his locus 
is, and what the possible limits are, that is not so important. I mean that 
no great secret escapes him if he cant feel the other nans toothache; and 
therefore this doesnt create a great problem. Yes? This is the last ques¬ 
tion. 


(I was wondering if the revolution in Communist China, in Russia 
and China, which created the Communist Russia and China, and as 
as contrasted to the Hazi development in Germany, is not indeed 



(a developnentof the consciousness of freedom among a variety 
of peoples. I mean that while at the present time these peo¬ 
ple are subjected to a very rigid substantial freedom, and are, 
to use Kegel’s terms, not allowed to subjectively question this 
substantial freedom; nevertheless, this process of dicipline, 
tills process of education, could be interpreted as a necessary 
step to achieving what neither Kussia nor China had had before* 
the* consciousness of their own thoughts. You said earlier that 
Hegel would probably see this as something outside the develop¬ 
ment of history; as mere chance.) 


I 


That is a very complicated question. The most intelligent contemporary 
I know who says he is a Hegelian would fully agree with what you say. But 
he implies that Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is not the last word of Hegelian¬ 
ism; the last word of Hegelianism is what he calls "the universal homogeneous 
society". Universal means, here, a world state; and homogeneous means no 
discrimination, to use this famous term, on any grounds of nature, i.e., of 
birth. This is, you know, the old Napoleonic principle that "Every soldier 
carries the marshall’s baton in his knapsack." —provided he is good enough, 
that is clear; but reasons of birth or caste do not play any role. This 
could also be enlarged to abolish the legal differenc between the two sexes. 
That is easy! Sure! Provided it is perfectly understood that this is a 
considerable change from Hegel’s explicit teachings! You could at least try 
to show that it follows from the spirit of Hegel, and that Hegel, simply in 
virtue of the practical impossibility of a thing like that at his time, sim¬ 
ply didnt draw a logically necessary conclusion. Yes? Whereas, under no 
circumstances is it possible to make a case for the Nazis on the basis of 
Hegel. That is true —I mean up to this pointl The most intelligent Nazi 
of whom I know, Karl Schmidtt, a German public lawyer, said it very succinct¬ 
ly; he said that on the 31st of January, 1933, Hegel died. Meaning that the 
Hegelian tradition was still of immense power, and not only at the universi¬ 
ties but also as far as the German state was concerned, up to this moment. 

And the crucial point was simply that the rule of a highly educated civil 
service was split. Yes? So the difference between a monarchy and a repub¬ 
lic was not so important as was the substitution of the masses, of the party, 
for what was wrongly called "bureaucracy". Bureaucracy has, already, this 
bad connotation of these "damned bureaucrats"; whereas, when we speak of 
"civil service", it has an entirely different meaning. Iiegel calls tliis 
state "the state of the intelligentia". By this he did not mean intelligen- 
tia as now understood --which would have been represented in Germany by the 
coffee-house inmates, but he meant the state officials —including the uni¬ 
versity professors but not only them. Now, still, this up-t2-jiate Hegelian¬ 
ism of which I spoke.o The author of it is a K. Courgieve /?_/, whose name 
is now ouite well known among students of Hegel. He wrote a very good book 
on Hegel’s Phenomenology of the Mind which is, of course, half Marxist, there 
is no question,, but the decisive difference between Marxism and this kind of 
Ilegeliansim is, in the first place, that the economic interpretation of his¬ 
tory is not the basis, it is really the history of the mind; and secondly, 
there is no prospect of the abolition of the state, a-withering away of the 
state is completely out. This also fits Hegel. The question is whether there 
are not essential reasons for leaving It at the non-unlversal state. You 
Know? In other words, the possibility of war.—whether that is not a ques¬ 
tion into which one would have to go. That the connection between Marx and 
Hegel is not merely fictitious is obvious in spite of the tremendous changes 
and in Marx himself this notion, that is really a liberation movement, is 
very strong, but that is a long way from,. I mean that is a hard question 
where the liberating movement has become a mere bureaucracy, a military and 
other bureaucracy, and where the liberating has taken on the form,entirely, 
of dictates from above for all the forseeable future. You know there are 
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even Marxists who say that this is no longer Marxism. And there are sone 
who draw the line between Trotsky and Stalin, as you know. It is a conpli- 
cated question." I believe that for Hegel a structure like this, which lasts 
not only for a few years but for a long period, in which the simple rights 
of nan are abolished, and also where there is no possibility of a decent cri' 
ticism cf government.. I think he would have said it would not work. 


(remainder of lecture inaudible.) 
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....and therefore.you Have a point; not yet the argument, but a point as to * 
the future argument. And therefore you have the direction of your future 
study and research. 


(Wouldnt this mean that to the extent you know where to look.. 
In some examples it night mean that for a lack of cleverness 
of that political person.. I mean it vould still seem that at 
the end, the establishment of the extensions, you vrould have 
to make use of sane very comprehensive non-eupirical reflect¬ 
ions on human nature.) 


Sure. That is true, but that is a question that we discussed before; 
the breadth and depth of the student is an indispensible condition for the 
historian. I see that the practical difficulty is very great —those who do 
not fulfill certain requirements eannot be historians, but it does not create 
a theoretical difficulty, it seems to me. The practical difficulty if very 
great because there are not many people who could be historians in any res¬ 
pectable or remarkable sense. I-hope there is no misunderstanding between 
us. 


(Oh no.) 

Because in every field there must be people who do a kind of auxiliary 
work, and our academic routine does not permit us to make an administrative 
distinction between the men who are auxilia.y to historians and the men who 
are historians. That is a distinction we should make as a natter of course 
when we are reading. Yes? All so-called methodological questions can be 
solved, in a convincing manner, only in practice. Theoretically, I believe 
they can be solved. 'Theoretically 1 But that carries much less conviction 
than concrete examples. For example: I became aware some tine ago of the 
great importance of concealing opinions in enrlior pre-liberal societies. 

Yosi Ana I have heard tho objection very frequently that when a clever man 
tries to conceal his opinions, no one will ever be able to find out. Stated 
in general that might make some sense, but there is always, in every con¬ 
crete case there is a direction noticafcle in which to look. To say nothing 
of the fact that this generality, pre-liberal society, and absence of any¬ 
thing looking like a first amendment, has in itself crucial implications 
which can be undorstood deductively, by thinking this through, and leads 
to certain general rules of reading. 

(1'ay I ask about one last point, something we talked about 
before: the final ultimate judge of who is more objective 
than someone else will be an opinion, wont it? It vrould 
have to be. Other people will be reading it, and..) 

*Who is to be the judge? ..the Book of the Month Club? 

(Well, not necessarily; the Sther men in the field will be 
your judge as to how correct you have been.) 

Yes, but that is hard to say; I mean that one can perhaps say this« 
the long range opinion is sound. One can perhaps say that, for example, the 
glory of Plato and Aristotle is greater than that of any other ancient philo- ; 
sophers. That makes sense to me, at least, and to quite a few other people. 
But you know that there are quite a few people today who say that Plato was s 
surely the most gifted of these men, but v/as also the most wrongheaded of all.* 
You know? And therefore I think opinion is not sufficient, and if you speak , 


-■ of the opinlon of a profession, this is also not infallible at a given moment | 
■ ’"becaUseL it is'alirrti^s Fent into at least two' factions t 

(lut tV.ere is always a question about objectivity.) 

Yes, sure, ve can never lay down and.. 

(You can never say "I an being objective", because although 
you say it, other people can disagree with you.) 

No, it is never so vague because a mere empty disagreement is of no in¬ 
terest: it must be free of all that. Let us say that in an empirical subject 
the I0CU3 of objectivity is really the empirical —meaning the study of this 
particular document or this particular doctrine or whatever it is, and no one 
who does not study it carefully can know what he is talking about when he 
speaks of objectivity. Yes? 

(Hell this is assumed..) 

Yes, but you are young. I have seen what sometimes happens in the pro¬ 
fessions, sometimes not by young people. Young people should have a proper 
respect for their elders, who are at least more experienced, I suppose, but 
one should not go too far in that. You know? There is no possibility of a 
substitute for using ones head. No machines which anyone might invent can 
guarantee objectivity, because a machine still has to be used by someone and 
their findings have to be interpreted by someone. That is impossible; that 
is not the way for looking at that! Any empiric question is a concrete ques¬ 
tion and requiring concrete evidence, requiring concrete argument, and then 
one can argue it out and see. The real difficulty, I believe, and the much 
more serious difficulty in the professions, is the fact that seriousness is . 
so rare. Shat sounds like a harsh Judgement, but I feel that I am now old 
enough to say that is true, that concern for irrelevancies plays an enormous 
role in all walks of life and the academic profession is not an exception 
from it. -did one must simply face this. I lenov when I v:as very young X was 
impressed by every controversy and every opinion because I was unable to make 
this distinction. When I saw for the first time, in a seminar, that a lead¬ 
ing mui who belonged to a certain faction and who was discussing a view to 
which I happened to adhere at that time (which I learned from my teachers), 
didnu understand what the issue was, that was for me an eye ouener, a cru¬ 
cial experience. You know? A full professor may fail to understand what is 
the burning issue in his profession. Then I began to make distinctions I And 
1 suppose you all go through this experience sooner or later. There is no 
mechanical..«, 


(some omitted due to defective tape) 
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'*■#.'..Now;whot'alflp^bu QMiliMi ^C^Stflodoxlcal about this part of Hegel's * $ 
“pMlosbpiy of TEistbSy 1 ? " y l ridah lfyou slart’fron coiacon sense views which 
are embodied in - our understanding of Western tradition, Is there not some¬ 
th! nr rather strange here? 

(There are several things; one is that the Egyptian, and not, 
for example, the Jewish, was the proper tradition.) 

Yes., that i/as also the cost striking thing to me, because if we would 
start from today in analyzing our culture we would come immediately to these 
two sources: Greece and Judea; and Hegel regards the Jewish element as a ra¬ 
ther insignificant part. When we cone, later, to the section on Rone, and 
to Christianity which energed in the Roman Empire, he remedies this completely 
ha knows, in other words, that for the Western_wor1d the Old Testament is in¬ 
finitely more important than the. „ „ ,,/inaudible/. Why then does he use this 
nrocadwre, this clear procedure? 

(One reason is that he doesnt regard the Jewish spirit as, in 
a way, above the Persian spirit. In a way it is only a part 
of the Persian spirit. It has the unity, but it doesnt have 
the concreteness. He thinks that both are necessary, and 
therefore the transitional state must be one that combines 
them both.) 

Yes. but that is still not sufficient, because for Hegel the fact that 
the Jews were the only ancient nation which was monotheistic, and which under¬ 
stood Cod as spirit and in no 'way as nature, was of absolutely decisive im¬ 
portance. The criticism of Judaism is.. I dont know whether it como 3 out 
with sufficient clarity in the translation. The criticism can be stated as 
followss Judaism is not trinitarian; the Old Testament God does not have this 
inner distinction which the trinitarian doctrine implies. But on the other 
hand the spiritualism distinguishes it so radically from all other religions 
(to its advantage) that this superiority is not denied by Hcgol --as you will 
see later on when we come to section cn oitristitmi ty which forms u part 
of Hegel s analysis of the Roman Empire. Hero you see Christianity intro¬ 
duced into the context of the Roman Empire, and the Jews are introduced into 
the context of the Persian Empire. You must start from this fact. What does 
he moan by that? He means that Judaism became a universal power, an element 
of world history, ultimately by its issuing into Christianity, but primarily 
by becomning a member of the Persian Empire, You see? Hegel tries to show 
the connection between the different national spirits and the process of world 
history. That appeared from, your remarks: that he emphasized so strongly that 
China and India did not become a part of the West, of world history. Yes? 

They' are unchanged —that is his contention. And, of course, they will be 
subjected (that is not excluded) by the West, as see now. I am not speak¬ 
ing of military conquest, but that Western ideas revolutionize these societies 
That is not excluded, but in themselves they do not have a tendency toward 
this: they never effected, to any inportant degree, this movement. And Hegel, 
says this movement, started from the Persian empire. And therefore, in a sense, 
world history begins with Persia, because Persia is in this stricter sense 
historical and India and China are not. Therefore Persia has perished. Being 
a part of a movement, it succumbed in its turn. The same will be true of 
Greece and. Rone, but It cannot be true of the Christian world because of the ) 
filial!ty of the Christian truth. Of course "Christian truth" must bo under- j 
stood.in Hegel’s terns where it becomes intollecualized and rationalized and 
i::. therefore, not what orthodox Christianity means by that. Is this of some, 
help? Which part of your difficulty is not disposed of now? 




;\ f . a * (Oh IsMfts just going to, say thrt tfvero nro other things ”hleh 
couiS'be pointed out asproblens. For Instance.^./defect In 
the tape?.. .1 



Yes, but that is partly due to a probable lack of familiarity on your 
part with Henel’s terminology. Or do you also mean that It presupposes a 
knowledge of fact, or of alleged fact, maybe? 

(I!o; it seens to me that what he said in the introduction is 
that you could see what he contended was true by merely being 
presented with the empirical course of events.) 


I see! I must correct you! It is not simply the course of events. You 
made it very clear that the course of events is absolutely ambiguous. For 
example: The fact that Porsia vanquished Egypt is not proof of the superiority 
of Persia. YesV Just as a victory of the Greeks, by Alexander over Persia, 
does not in itself prove the superiority of the Greek spirit. You have to 
look at the substance of the C-roek spirit on the one hand and the Persian 
spirit on the other. The mere course of events is not decisive. The "empir" 
ical procedure" of Hegel means this: lie looks at the various cultures, let 
us say, and he takes then as they are. Ke does not rely on tho various hypo¬ 
theses by modem historians. He takes the most obvious, most massive, most 
well-known facts. Egypt, for example. Everyone knows that! The Pyramids. 

And that means a particular concern with the dead. And this is then supported 
by things other than the Pyramids, So the preservation of the human body, the 
dead body, is characteristic of Egypt. Furthermore, the extreme animal wor¬ 
ship! I mean they worshiped many more kinds of animals than the other nations 
did. These are brute facts, massive faets, and Hegel raises the question of 
what they mean. How is the cult of the dead and this extraordinarily broad 
animal worship connected? And then he takes another very massive fact which 
every child knows from photos today; the sphinx. This human head connected 
with an. animal body. And the traditional, meaning of the sphinx is that it 
is a being which poses riddles. And this is the third element; and Hegel 
then gets this formula: Egypt is the land of the riddle. And he tries to 
show how both the cult of the dead and animal worship become clearer if you 
understand them in the light of complete mysteriousness. And then there is 
the strange faet that the riddle of the sphinx was solved. Also an old story 
known to every child. V.Tio solved it? OedipusJ Hut we dont have to make such 
nice distinctions; a Greek solved it. And then Hegel says that this is a 
very profound truth. Ue can perhaps start later from this very passage. The. 
mystery was solved, at least in the decisive diroction if not completely, by 
the Greeks. 


/ Some omitted due to change in reolj/ 
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....would, I thin!', lead very deeply into the understanding of lien el. Let 
ne give you an example. Herodotus was the first nan, as far as I Icnow, who 
tried to understand what one could call in Hegelian terns ’the spirits of 
nations*. And he proceeded in a way which is not so different from Hegel. 

The big events of history, as Herodotus knew then, were the Persian wars; the 
Greeks defeated the Persians. On the sinple level one could say that the 
Greeks were sinply better soldiers than the Persians, at least at that tine, 
and therefore they won Marathon and so on. But Herodotus is not satisfied 
with that; he asks for a deeper and more meaningful reason than mere nilitary 
superiority. And then the answer was in a way obvious for the popular minds 
the Persians were a terrible people. And what did they do? Of course they 
killed.and burned down but any armies do that, more or less; but the Persians 
burned down the temples; they were strikingly impius. This story that Xerxes 


punished the Hellespont., yea 


ad laid a river or 


in chains. Of course 


the same thing, the sane pride, which shows itself in the historic assemblege 
of the gods. Go Persia is damned for impiety and Greece stands far piety. 
That can, I thin!:, bo assumed to be a part of the popular interpretation. 


And now there was one other nation which was particularly important be¬ 
cause it was also a very great nation and it was defeated by the Persians. 

That was Egypt. Mow Herodotus looked at Egypt, ’./hat did he see? What every 
one could see: they were much more religious than the Greeks. The Greeks 
worshipped their gods, but, for example, they didnt worship cats, and they 
Gidnt worship bulls..yes?.. and all this kind of thing. So Herodotus cane 
to this conclusion: the Egyptians are characterised by excessive piety, the 
Persians are characterised by deficient piety, and the Greeks are character¬ 
ized by moderation; meaning the right mean between the two faulty extremes. 

rT cv it is a very long question as to how Herodotus integrated the other 
nations into that scheme, but it is clear that the Greeks, Persians, and Egy¬ 
ptians were the key nations for him. Yes? How this is a starting point for 
Hegel, and I third: Herodotus is probably the greatest single example also 
for the more specific things. You must notice (In the German translation 
you would have seen it much more) that Herodotus is mentioned more frequently 
in this section, far more frequently than any other writer, not only histor¬ 
ians, So whot Hegel means is this: He takes these images, you can say, which 
were created perhaps more by Herodotus than by anyone else, as sound descri¬ 
ptions of these nations. If he has modern evidence in addition to those, of 
course he uses it. You know? That is the meaning of his empirical procedure. 
To repeat, ho takes the cult of the dead, the worship of animals, and the 
Sphinx, and then he reflects (that goes beyond the mere external evidence) 
"What is the objective connection between then?", and that is then the object¬ 
ive meaning of it. One could say, and I appeal again to our historical friend 
that given such a high degree of ingenuity as Hegel undoubtedly possessed, it 
would have been possible for him to find meaning in anything. Yes? That, I : 
believe one could say. In other words, there Is a certain arbitrariness which 
la inevitable. If Ilegel had said "I regard rs the spirit of a nation what - * 
tills nation itself regards as its spirit",' that vould be a somewhat different 
story: but then one must make clear a distinction between what these people 
themselves say explicitly as to what they regard as the highest. For example, 
If you take Christianity, you must take the Christian dogma. Yes? The Christ 
tian dogma, or the fundamental rules as laid down by Christian authorities S 
and councils and so on, or in Protestant countries by an equivalent of that. 2 
That is the real thing. Or In America you take the American Constitution and, 
'the beclaration of Independence, and then you have really the authoritative 
statement, and then you can work your way upward. Hut Ilegel would of course * 
say chat this is not always nossiole and not only because of a mere defect £ 






^o^,.expil'Si€’utterances —ttfere'ls no Greek dogma, for instance} but you dM | 
very'will sneak about the 'Greek culture becsuse^re have Toner and Hesiod. w 
can speak of the Olympian gods and the ?J gods as the two most author¬ 


itative phenomena of the Greeks; and also there is the polls which we find 
everywhere and not just a territorial enpire, so we can start from theso tiling 


But if we start from Egypt, Hegel would say that there are many cultures 
whose very principle prevents their speaking explicitly about their principle. 
How Egypt, as Hegel presents it, would be a good example of this because if 
the essence of Egypt has this enigmatic character, which means radical symbol¬ 
ism where you can never say ’a’ symbolizos ’b’ but that with equal right you 
can say that 'b* symbolizes 'a', any attempt to express this conceptually 
affects, already, the phenomena. 1 mean this is a very real problem which 
everyone would encounter who tried to study anthropology. Take a simple trial 
You try to understand then —and understanding, of course, can never mean 
merely giving external data, thats clear,— I mean you must describe, surely, 
the terrain and the race of the people, but the most important thing is, of 
course, what they believe in. Or, to be more positive. What they bow to, what 
they regal’d as the liigliest. Y«sV nut it rnuy very well be that this question 
addressed to such people, say the wisest old nan there, wouldnt be understood. 
A certain level of reflection is already required to understand tills question. 
I mean this genoral difficulty is already t;ell known because in every question¬ 
naire the problem arises in one way or anothor as to whether you do not modify 
the situation by sending the questionnaire. But let us stick to this example 
where is is already particularly dear. Here a man cones in who is, let us 
say, an anthropologist from the U. of C., and they have never seen anyone 
apart from members of their tribe —They simply cannot understand that nanl 
Here is a man who doesnt want to trade with them, he doesnt want to cheat them 
he doesnt want to find refuge with them because he has committed murder at 


hone; now what would be the other reasons why people come to them from the 
outside? That he should come to then exclusively because he wants to find 
out the truth about them is a wholly unknown thing to them. To the extent 
to which they become aware of what he is doing, they are already affected, 
they are already changed. Do you see that? In other words, the question is 
where and to what extent you can begin to raise these empirical questions like 
what it is to vtoich they bow. And tills, of course, has to be immediately sup¬ 
plemented, in order to be reliables c W a s this opinion of your tribe through¬ 

out the ages or did this creep up only fifty years ago?' This would make a 
great difference. And therefore Ilegel would say the strictly empirical method 
simply to find out what these people box; to and how they understand what they 
bow to, may very well come dangerously close to transcending the horizon of 
tho society. Hegel has no particular qualms about that, as you know, becauoo 
he simply says that he knows what the sound principles are, and therefore he 
has no compunction whatever about imputing to socioties things of which these" 
people are unaware. He would simply say that they dont know, but Hegel knows* 

But still, his starting point, and I think ho means that very seriously, is 

to t r. .c die facts, *iot little facts li,.c use of various metals uiiu so on 
—which are not in therraelvos revealing, but the fundamental facts like what 
they bow. .You see that tills is really Ills method of analysis of Africa. Com-- 
pared with all other parts of the world, we have here a kind of human who do • 
not bow to anything —that is the characteristic of this nation; whereas all 
other societies bow to something. That is what he calls objectivity. He al-i 
so speaks about Persia where the most striking fact is really this peculiar 
concern with purity, both bodily purity and purity of the heart, we can say. \ 
Yes? And this clear-cut opposition between light and darkness, between good¬ 
ness and badness, and where goodness and light, the moral quality of goodness 
and the physical quality of light are Identified. Now what does that mean? ' 
it means there is no distinction made between the natural and the spiritual, 
as Iiegel would say, and yet the spiritual is somehow there, but imperfectly, ‘ 



Sgcause it 'la -JgienJie goes on that this light I 

'aid darkness is very good,*‘^M#%i s H«iesii''imist fee there between light and " 
dark, good and -evil,-but on the other hand it is defective because the com¬ 
mon source of both recedes into the background and is no longer the theme of 
their thought. The right thing would be’to see the mind, the objectivity, the 
substance, as spirit, and then to see how this spirit splits itself into mind 
and nature and ultimately into good and evil. And this is the absolute. 

But before we go into any details, I think ve must get sor.e clarity that 
we are not wasting our tine with something which is not worth studying care¬ 
fully. We have, today, the opinion —and in this respect 1 agree—that the 
only way to find out about history, about the variety and sequence of cultures 
is empirical historical studies. One should start from this and yet see if 
Hegel docs not bring up questions which are likely to be forgotten by empir¬ 
ical history, including anthropology, and which must be raised. I know at 
least one of you who is in very great difficulties in finding a way there, 
and there may be others. 

(I have a question I would like to ask, but not in relation to 
what you.. What does Ilegel mean by this trinity? What is it?) 

'Well, first take the Christian dogma of tko Trinity; God-father, God-sou, 
and God-holy spirit. But for Hegel that was not a mystery of faith, for Hegel 
that is an evident necessity. Yes? How in the absolute there is an inner 
articulation; for example, the ordinary view in general theism is that God has 
many predicates. Yes? Omniscience and so on. That is not what Hegel is in¬ 
terested in, because these are all equally attitudos of the sane being which 
does not have any inner differences. Yes? And Hegel contends that this pro¬ 
cession of God-father, God-son, and God-holy spirit, admits this inner arti¬ 
culation of God. How what does this mean philosophically for Hegel? I gave 
you an example in his criticism of the Persians. The Persians have made this 
fundamental distinction between light and darkness; the light is the thing 
which is divine end the darkness is the anti-divine. Yes? In other words, 
they do not see the divine in the anti-divine. This anti-divine must be ta¬ 
ken into the divine. Differently stated: empirically we do not find mind and 
nature, but Hegel contends that we do not understand nature if we do not under 
stand it as the opposite of mind, the other of mind. But that means, of cotirsf 
a modification of mind, and therefore this opposition of nature and mind must 
be concieved as not only part of the absolute but as something into which the 
absolute by inner necessity splits itself in order to restore itself on a 
higher level. Self consciousness of the absolute. Yes? We, or rather Ilegel, 
claims to have understood fully the absolute, and that means that in him the 
absolute has reached self consciousness^ This, Ilegel claims, would have been 
impossible if there had not been nature in existence in opposition to the mind, 
and by virtue of this opposition a development of the mind from this African 
beginning to this very complicated stace, to certain things in the 1800’S, for 
instance. 

(Well what does he mean by mind? Could this be a kind of.. 

Would you like me to ask ny question?) 

Yes, surely, that is a very necessary question. 

(Well when mind is fully conscious of itself and there is complete 
freedom, the individual is his own lawmaker, he can determind 
what is right; is this what he means?) 

Yes, but this.. 

(Wow lot me continue. But this doesnt lead to chaos of any sort. 



„ .... H.-. i. J<i - .. 

■?? -;■ (This, is not a super-man type of conception? The individual 
finds that his law is the same' as that of every other indivl 
dual who is also as free as himself?) 



Yes, sure, it does not mean the arbitrariness of the subjective will. 

(Because the subjective will is, in a sense, in its true es¬ 
sence, the object. That is, I mean it is the union of sub¬ 
jectivity. ) 

All reasonable hunan beings, fully active reasonable human beings, think 
the same. Yes? 

(They think the same when they arc thinking froely, and they..) 

There is no possibility of thinking unfreely. 

(In other words, his consciousness is reflection of the absolute.) 

Yes. But you can express it also in a more specified ways Mans reason 
prescribes to all men the same principles of conduct —not necessarily the 
same kind of actions, but the same principles of conduct, anu therefore the 
truly free nan all think the sane thing. 

(This is what is incomprehensible to me. Accepting this, how 
does a man know that he is acting.. I take it that he is acting 
in terms of the universal, consciously. How could he know..) 

Take a Hegelian example. Slavery! Yes? There are quite a few societies 
in which slavery nay be Just. Aristotle, for example, makes this famous re- 
mark, and the ..../ ?_J even did it in a much cruder way: "Slavery is Justl" 
Hegel says that once the mind has reached maturity it becomes clear to every¬ 
one that slavery is radically unjust. Tod-y I think moat people in America 
and in the i/estorn world altogether think this. Dont you think so? Perhaps 
even on the whold globe by now —with some minor exceptions. That is some¬ 
thing. That some people would like to enslave others and wish they had slaves 
Hegel admits; there has always been crime or irrationality in the world. But 
all these people who spoke throughout the ages of the moral lav/ or the natur¬ 
al lav/ did not mean anything different, in tills respect. I mean, for example, 
the prohibition against stealing; is there any difficulty to understanding, at 
least in a general way, why this should be regarded as a rational prohibition? 

(Ho.) 


That is what he means! 

(But when you carry it further, into everything, this puts a 
great burden on the individual, ’•/'hen he acts he is going to 
be. acting in terns of universals in his moral position, and 
in many particular situations it is not so cloar-cut that 
slavery is unjust or that stealing is wrong. Sometimes it 
is necessary to steal! And he is assuming that in the sane 
situation every individual will act necessarily in the same ' 

way.) -f 

Hegel would say that when it is necessary to steal, starving is really 
the alternative. That was always admitted. And in addition he would say 
that in a rational state there is even a positive legal position for that. 

So if a starving man goes into a bakery and takes a few rolls and he can show 





that -wlthout^dnj^faiat of his'oun tie'is really starving, nothing will happen | 
to him even ff the baker himself has not the sense to refrain from pressing ' 
charges. Yes?-- ’..Tiat-is the difficulty? I nean blonds or brunettes is no 
3 orious difficulty. That, Hegel would say, is for everyone acqording to his 
taste and according to what is intended by the two people —they really dont 
say r.ore than that they like brunettes more than blonds. Yes? He doesnt say 
that everyone should do that. That is no problem. But what is the difficulty 
There may be complicated cases regarding property, for example, which are not 
so simple as theft and non-theft, but what does one say about that? One says 
that these are natters for positive law to decide. Hegel would say that of 
course you hsve to be law abiding, and if anyone would transgress the law 
which makes the situation clear for everyone, then he is an irresponsible nan; 
he doesnt know vh"t he is doing, because he doesnt know that his whole exis¬ 
tence depends on a legally ordered society —which includes the possibility 
that he must obey some laws the reasonableness of which he is not convinced. 
But this can never apply to the highest principles, Hegel would say. 

(Well, it seems to me that things are so complicated in any one 
decision that you never know, at least I dont think I could 
know that what I was doing was a universally correct thing. Or 
take legal situations where although a thing is decided one way, 
the arguments become so complicated that there just doesnt seem 
to me to be any way..) 

Sure; but Hegel would say that civilized society provides for that by 
having law courts, by giving the judges proper training so that they can de¬ 
cide the cases as reasonably as possible. And perhaps they have a hierarchy 
of judges at the top who are supposed to be the most thoughtful and the most 
experienced in these natters. More than that you cannot expect. 

(That is right! That is exactly what I am saying: More than that 
you cannot have!) 

But the question concerns only the principles; but that is terribly im¬ 
portant. Take the example of slavery, one favored by Hegel himself. The an¬ 
cients, to say nothing of the Hindus, did not have any doubts as to the legi¬ 
timacy of slavery, and Kegel contends that with the emergence of Christianity 
it becomes clear that men are essentially free. In other words, the deepest 
thing is something which excludes the possibility of slavery. Nov; Hegel knew 
that slavery lasted a very long tine into Christianity and he said that this 
hod to be, because the mere announcement of Christianity was not sufficient; 
Christianity had to transform, to act as a lever within the world, and that 
took, in Ills opinion, about 1800 years to be achieved. The stages of this 
we will see later, when we cone to it. But now it is absolutely impossible 
to maintain it any more, for any sensible man. He would say that if Aristotle 
defended slavery, this was because Aristotle did not have a sufficiently deep 
understanding of what freedom is, of what mind is. Yes? The details we must 
see v;hen we come to them. 

(VJhat good is the principle, if the facts still overwhelmingly 
deny the principle?) 

VJhich facts? 

(The facts of a complicated human existence which deny the fact 
that you can be rational in any one position. It seems to me 
that this is what.,) 

How can you prove that man cannot be rational? 



(It seems to me that It would he up to him to prove that man | 

can be rational.) 

But you said "The facts". 

(Ohl I think that the facts of life, or common sense experience, 
seem to indicate that it is very hard to be ..) 

Sure; but "being very hard" and being impossible are different. The law 
makes a distinction between pedplje who are not responsible for their actions, 
between people for whom it is really impossible to act rationally. The pos¬ 
sibility of becomming insane exists for man. That is clear. But that sane 
men, sane as defined by law, should not be able to be rational in some smal¬ 
ler spheres —some in larger spheres, does not follow from the fact that many 
people frequently do not take the trouble. Punishment is meant to enforce 
the rational part of man, because, for example, some people are really con¬ 
vinced that while violent acts of embezzlement are alluring, the danger of 
"doing time" under very unpleasant conditions will induce them not to embez¬ 
zle and so on. Surely irrationality exists, and only a great fool and a com¬ 
pletely inexperienced innocent would deny that; but the question is whether 
the world is not so built, and even society is so built, that with a more or 
less greater effort every human being would be rational. That is the question 
Yas? Hegel did not believe in an abolition or a withering away of the state, 
that is, of the jails or other institutions. lie knew that it would always be 
necessary to exert some compulsion in addition to rational appeals; but still 
the rational appeals work to some extent. That is so. Yes? 

(This question is in reference to Egyptian history} I dont 
know whether this is correct, but is it not so that Pharaoh 
Ikhnaton was somewhat different in his religious views?) 


Who? 

(Ikhnatoni) 

I dont know how it is pronounced in English. Yes. But Hegel didnt know 
anything of that. 

(Even if he didnt mention him, could he reconcile him with 
his views?) 

I believe it is not difficult, it is not impossible at any rate, because 
Hegel would say two thingss it did not become a character of Egyptian society, 
it was a mere episode; and secondly, for Ikhnaton (I know this only from very 
indirect sources, of course, and I am not an Egyptologist.) the highest god, 
perhaps the only god, was identified with the sun. You know? It therefore 
was not something which was not surpassed within the Persian Empire by the 
lews. Yes? It is as though Hegel had dravm a big circle and not put in one 
dot which did not affect the overall picture. I dont believe it would. There 
nay be parts of history of which Hegel was unfamiliar and which would modify 
him radically; for example, some of you may have read Spengler’s Decline of 
the V/est , where Spengler contends that around the first or second century B.C.. 
an entirely new culture emerged which he called the magic culture, which is ‘ 
different from both the classical culture and from the modern world. And so 
Christianity is only a part of this larger whole called the magic culture. 

And there is a German scholar called Hans Jonas who wrote a book on agnosti¬ 
cism in which he takes up a modification of the Spenglerian thesis and says i 
that agnosticism is a phenomenon entirely different from both Christianity 
and the classical world. Therefore one would have to say that if this is 





correct, which it very vri.ll nay be/^theil'Segel would have to find a place foiji 
think Degri would havo sufficient ingenuity to find one. This,* 
if you please, is my criticism of it. You know there is much meaning in the 
world, more meaning than ve ordinarily believe, and a very ingenuous nan will 
be able to find that meaning much more frequently. The compelling character 
could come only from a very clear method, in which the identity of a culture 
and the identity of its spirit could be established. The case is clearly 
different if you speak, for example, of Judaism, Christianity, and Islan. It 
is fairly simple to do that there, in principle at any rate, by \/hat are the 
authorative utterances of each religion as to what is the truth, whether you 
can address this question to the Greeks, for example, is already doubtful, be¬ 
cause there is no dogma in any sense; and if you go into the question of what 
the most famous men said, say Homer, or Plato, there are very great difference 
This question concerns, however, not only Hegel but all present day historio¬ 
graphy; with the possible exception of katxism —the possible exceptions You 
people speak, without any hesitation, of a "spirit of an age", for example. 
That it makes some sense becomes clear to us perhaps sometimes in the differ¬ 
ence of generations. I mean if we were to reed a book written perhaps sixty 
years ago, there would be something which would make it clear that no one 
would write such a book now, or no one would paint such a painting now, and 
so on. And if you reflect on that, yon arrive at sore broad picturo of an 
epoch. This has frequently been done. The most common example is probably 
Jacob Burckhardt a s Renaissance ; but it is done all the time. It has great 
plausibility, and 1 must say I believe it is also superficial, because the 
most interesting things, 1 find, are not understood this way. My experience 
is of course limited, but if I take Kachiavelli, whom 1 have studied, I must 
say that I have not been helped in any point to speak of by the well-known 
observation that he belonged to the Renaissance. What the Renaissance meant 
to Kachiavelli has to be established entirely out of Kachiavelli. One can 
perhaps state the difficulty as follows} in order to establish the spirit of 
an age, one must start from the most striking phenomena of that age, and then 
one ascends to that understanding of the spirit of the age and uses it as a 
kind of explanation of concrete phenomena. You know? There is a certain, 
to me, impossible circularity in that procedure. If I want to understand 
what Kachiavelli was, for example, 1 am not helped at all by the presuppositic 
that Kachiavelli belonged to the Renaissance, in any significant sense, be¬ 
cause the fact that he belonged to the Renaissance can only be established by 
studying Kachiavelli. I am absolutely sure ti.at there were people of the 
Renaissance who did not belong to the Renaissance, there are relics, you can 
say, or maybe just maverlks. Why not? In other words, these collectives, 
whether spirits of ages or spirits of nations, are in themselves a question¬ 
able thing. This is the reason why I do not believe it, although it is al¬ 
ways enjoyable to read about such sweeping pictures of an age. lioltsinger 
did the same thing. These always have the feeling of a wonderful picture, 
but how far it is true and illuminating is a very doubtful question. As far 
as I knov;, Burckhardt has long been abandoned by students of the Renaissance 
because Burckhardt is said to have underestimated the massive power of Chris¬ 
tianity in that age. Is this not the chief objection? 

(The objection I have heard is that he underestimated the 
economic inner workings of the Medici in Florence, for ex¬ 
ample.) 

Yes. Well everyone did at that time; this was a special Marxist contri¬ 
bution to history which cane a bit later., yes?..after Burckhardt. Ho, it 
is quite clear that Burckhardt gives the impression of a kind of new paganism, 
of this-worldliness. "The discovery of man and the world" is a formula which’ 
he took over from Michelet, I remember well. And what happened to these neo- 
ple who pried to be exact is that they had to discover one Renaissance after 
another. And now you have n Renaissances, the first of which was under 




.^Ch£)|J^aEne. J»aJ_ „The Carolinian? i-well, I dont know. Then there is an i 
Islamic Renaissance which is' at'IbalT^as old. ••How the very old-fashioned I 
view starts with the massive unities: societies —political societies, I mean: 
churches, in the old sense of the word where.. you know.. Christian Republics: 
or wars, which are units of a sort —there is a beginning and an end to every 
war. This sounds to ne like a much wiser and truly empirical history. Yes? 


(Why couldnt you make certain generalizations about certain 
contemporary American events which would link together such 
things as thought and technology?) 


Yes. 

if true, 
have, of 
After the 


But I think you make here already certain presuppositions which, 
allow you to proceed that way. You say "contemporary America"? You 
course, to draw a linel What do you mean by "contemporary America"? 
second world war, I presume. 


(Ho! Right now!) 


What is "right now"? This very second? 
(Tliis minute.) 


But this very minute has already passed; so you must really have a some¬ 
what more precise criterion and say "aftet the Second World War". Alright, 
and you do thet,»nd then there are an infinite variety of phenomena and you 
would have to know what are the things to consider, to look for, and there 
may be vary striking phenomena, very striking. For example, I understand 
that the external relation of the two sexes has greatly changed in tills coun¬ 
try. Let us assume that this is true. Surely, then, you must establish this 
as a fact. Perhaps broad experience is enough for that; the passions, or even 
statistical data —women in professions, and so on, would have to enter. But 
then the question arises that there are other changes; must it be so that they 
are all intellibibly connected? And must it be so that they are all due to 
one causa, say economic changes? A very long question! That you can draw a 
picture, say a super-Baedeker, of an age, in order to travel in a world and 
see what are the sights —that I do not deny; and they are very amusing to 
read. But the question is really that of their possible theoretical dignity. 

I am not so sure of that. I must say that in my own historical work, which 
is in a very limited field, I found I never needed it. I never needed it. 

On the contrary! For example, these very simple things like Hobbes and Sta- 
wnrt absolutism, Locke and William of Orange. Yes? That is in a very super¬ 
ficial way true, but never does it touch the substance of these people. But 
this discussion is very pertinent because I dont believe there was a single 
mall in this whole world who was more powerful to produce this orientation as 
Hegel. What you had before was Montesquieu, and when he speaks of the "gen¬ 
eral spirit", he meant something very innocuous. He said that a variety of 
possibly independent causes like climate, trade, and what not, produced a 
certain state of affairs; and you can describe that, the external consequen¬ 
ces, because of the interaction of these things. For example, he found that 
the Brittish are spleenish had something to do with their having Parliment. 
This was very thoughtful, of course, if a man like Montesquieu thought it; 
but Ilegel speaks of a substantial unity, not a unity caused by the confluence 
of independent factors. But how to proceed in that thing? I mean how to do 
it really empirically? Is everything which hanpens at a given time simply 
contemporary? Are there not always relics? If so, then you must make pre¬ 
cise studies and say how those relics were modified by the circumstances. 

Some backward parts of the country may even be different than they were twen¬ 
ty years ago. Even there you must do it. Yes? 





nat, ljui, ± cau oiuy give a vbij puoi luiawai —uui a 
believe it points'irr the right direction. By Herodotus, these things are 
dene with a certain playfulness; for Kegel, chance is: strictly subordinate to 
neaningfulness. Yes? For example, when Herodotus has these nice stories 
about the Egyptian thieves in the palace or the temple, which Ilegel uses. 

'•’ell, for Hegel, that is immediately a typically Egyptian story; but the ques¬ 
tion arises that maybe Herodotus didnt mean to characterize the whole of 
Egypt by it at all. So without a close study of Herodotus, 1 cannot answer 
that question. Yes? 


(Question inaudible.) 


Ho. I contend that it is purely empirical and in no way a speculative 
assertion to say that up to this point there is no more important source for 
the substantive philosophy of history of Hegel than Herodotus. That riches it 
all the more necessary to find out what Herodotus meant. 

(Question inaudible.) 

Sure! Hegel will have modified Herodotus decisively. But simply star¬ 
ting from the necessary historical question that whenever one studies an au¬ 
thor, even a philosophic author, one must Imow who are the men whose work he 
used explicitly. Yes* Thar is always an important question, I believe. It 
is nscessnry because no one can write everything he thinks. That is absolute! 
physically impossible. Everyone must make some presuppositions. How the most 
interesting presuppositions of philosophic in-iters are implied in their re¬ 
ferences to their predecessors. Yes? Does that make sense? Because the 
prodccc-ssors either positively or negatively indicate the horizon in which 
the thing in question is viewed; and since he would have to write thousands 
of pages which from his point of view- are wholly meaningless, in order to 
clarify that which everyone knows. So when Hegel, here, uses Herodotus as 
his most important authority in the substantive part of his philosophy —not 
the theoretical framework, a close comparison between Herodotus and Hegel is 
indicated. I have no judgement on this Herodotus question to speak of, but 
I have seen it in other cases. When Kegel speaks of Aristophanes I found that 
his remarks about that subject are the most profound I have ever seen —apart 
from Plato 11 s; and therefore I would assume it is worth studying it both ways. 

How let us turn to a few specific passages. I think we will begin at 
the end, on page 221, paragraph 2; in the German on page 510, paragraph 3. 
Begin where he speaks of the transition from Egypt to Greece. 

("The spirit of the Egyptians presented itself.... 

....the solution to the problem in question.") 

Helios, the sun, is the son of night. Yes? Of the goddess. And that 
means that out of the mystery., the veil of the goddess is taken away by the 
sun. The mystery is solved. 

("This lucidity is spirit.... 

... .iiuiucuijty in general Is summoned to self know¬ 
ledge.") 


This- is only an interpretation of what the word moans. Yes? Self know¬ 
ledge does not mean looking at a mirror, or psychiatric treatnont. Yes? It 
means to know what man is. Yes? 

("This mandate was given for the Greeks.... 






( '-v.i'-y?/' ....precipitated the Sphinx from the roclcs.") A 
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In German it is "the Greek Oedipus". Yes? ? 

("The solution and liberation of that oriental spirit.... 

....by civil laws and political freedom,") 

Now in German that is more precises "This knowledge which Oedipus posses 
ses is purified only by political, lav/, as distinguished from the patriarchal 
order under which Oedipus lived, immediately —by itself, that is, that this 
knowledge is deductual, as it proved to be in the case of Oedipus." You see 
Hegel gives here an extremely important interpretation of the Oedipus myth, 
which is strikingly different from the popular interpretation. Oedipus, the 
Greek, solves the riddle of the Sphinx. The riddle of the Sphinx is "What is 
man"; and Oedipus knew what nan is. But why is this knowledge which Oedipus 
acquired not salutary but disastrous? What did Oedipus not know, although 
he knew what man is? 

(Who he is.) 

Ke did not know himself I How Hegel interprets this to mean that he did 
not know hinself because he did not live as a member of a polls; he was only 
a patriarchal chief. The question is whether that is deen enough for Sopho¬ 
cles, and.whether we do not find one of the real difficulties of Hegel here. 
Could one understand Oedipus 5 s fate somewhat better? —taking it for granted 
that Oedipus is the solver of the riddle, and that he perishes through that? 
In other words, is there perhaps a connection between the solution of this 
riddle and the Oedipus crime? Yes? 

(question inaudible.) 

In other words, Hegel assumes that the true knowledge of the nost impor¬ 
tant tilings, lot us say of nan. cun become completely embodied in civil socie¬ 
ty. Then you have the rational society. Whether Sophocles meant that is nn- 
otuer question entirely. It could very well be that* Sophocles meant that to 
solve the riddle of the Sphinx Is identical with having committed this indes¬ 
cribable crime which Oedipus committed; that there is a tragic relation be¬ 
tween knowledge and society. But Ilegel excludes that _§ priori . 

There is another passage in this neighborhood which we should read. It 
is on page 221, in the middle of the next paragraph. 

("If ws examine this fact of the transition.... 

....it had any advantages compared with transcience" 

How that is a very important statement which ono can easily overlook. 
Duration is no affection, in itself; the momentary, so to speak, the rose, is 
higher than the always enduring, the mountain. Does this ring a bell? This 
great statement? Because Hegel touches here on the fundamental problem, in 
this remark? 

(Isnt that similar to the treatment of the moral individual?) 

In what respect? , 

(The moral individual super-sets, in this life, tiirough his morality.) 


Z~Hnd of tape and end of lecturejj? p.128 missing 



Lecture 8-(p. 128 missifig) 


*ust not lose one's'common sens^f^ecause Hegel had a lot of it, only Hegel ” f 
interpreted it in a very sophisticated way where the common sense is sometime! 
not so immediately visible. One only has to look at what Ilegel says uhen he : 
has to dofcnd himself, where he has to descend, and then you see his amazing 
common sense information. Good. So let us say that after all the world-his¬ 
torical is not such a great problem. It is not such a fantastic proposition 
to say that the Greeks were a world-historical people. 

Let us concentrate on the other element, the state. How, your argument 
was based on something of which Ilegel had already disposed in the first part} 
namely, the state does not mean merely the Political. We discussed this. 

I dont have the passages here, but some of you will remember that 1 discussed 
it in the form of the accusation that Hegel deified the state. Now Hegel 
makes it perfectly clear that the highest, for him, cannot and is not the 
state. Although, of course, he would say that the state is higher than econ¬ 
omics. That goes without, saying. But the simple example of the Hegelian 
distinction between the objective mind —the sphere of morality and politics, 
and the absolute mind —the sphere of religion, art and philosophy, in which 
the absolute mind is, of course, higher, disposes of this objection. 

(I dont think it does; because I wasnt maintaining that negel 
deified the state, I was only maintaining that Greece as a 
whole was not a state by any definition.) 

I will cone to that! Yes. But that is not true; because Hegel under¬ 
stands by the state, the objective mind, in the first place. That which is 
authoritative over the individual. That is clear. Primarily the authority 
is the polls, the laws of the city. But what is the ultimate support of the 
laws of the city? —according to the city? 

(The political whole.) 

Ho. Let us be empirical. The Gods of the city! Yes? But tho gods.of 
the city, i,e., the gods which the city worships, are the same in all cities, 
with only minor variations regarding cults. So that to which the Greeks lookec 
up, that to which they bowed, was something to which they bowed as Greeks and 
not merely as Athenians. Although the authoritative decision as to whether 
the sacrifice should be made in this way or in that way is dependent on the 
local priests, still, this depended in its turn on the nrevious assumption of 
the Olympian gods, which were common to all Greece. And therefore Hegel's 
point is that the Greeks did not have national unity, national state, as a 
consequence of their notion of the gods, ultimately. I mean that is the way 
in which Ilegel would look at it. You are quite right when you say that the 
Greek state was a defective state because of this lack of agreement between 
the highest and the political organization; but that is what Hegel himself 
says, only he says that it was better than the oriental state. Yes? This 
incongruity of a national spirit but not a national state is, for Hegel, a 
proof of the peculiar defectiveness of the Greeks, as well as of their peq.it: * 
liar superiority over the orientals. ? 

(I wonder if Hegel doesnt many times define the states in terms 
of the constituting definitions they give; that is, that it 
constitutes the citizens? It seems to me that it is less mis¬ 
leading to distinguish the whole as a people who do indeed bow 
to this common religion.) 

Yes: but if you speak of the people, and Hegel speaks of the "folk mind", 
as you know, it could easily be understood to mean that you have a multitude 
of subjects, say the Greek peoples, who are as such authoritative; whereas, 



are* the Greek people, by virtue of theses 
godrit uhich thby reflectthemselves! Without'this reflection, without this 
objestivation of the Greek mind in the cods, there would not be a Greek mind. t 
It is not so that you first have a Greek mind, a popular mind, and then this 
projects itself in the cods; tho Greek nind is this object!vation, this pro¬ 
jection. That is Hegel's pointl And therefore, looking at it from within, 
from the Greeks, you see not the act of obJectivation; you see the gods. And 
only in the process of disintegration, of unbelief, let us say, does it appear 
that they are only the reflection. Yes? And this is, for llegel, the state 
in its wider sense, 1 admit. The only point which you made that is valid is 
that the term "state" is used ambiguously by Hegel, but since he clarified 
the ambiguity, it is not a criticism which really hurts him. For Hegel, ”stat« 
neons the complete objeetivation of the "folk mind", not only the political; 
although the political has, in a way, on empirical superiority. I mean, the 
most massive fact is the Persian wars and later on Alexander's conquest of 
the East, but what this means can never be understood in terms of the politi¬ 
cal history, according to Hegel, but you have to consider what Greece stands 
for. That is the Greek "state". The ambiguity is there but since Hegel was 
aware of it and Pointed it out (We have read these passages —they occured in 
the introduction’.), there is not an objection to that on this ground. 


New to link up the discussion with what we discussed last time, I remind 
vou again of the crucial point and the simple beginning of Hegels the Greek 
mind is understood in terms of what the Greeks looked up to, and the Greeks 
looked up to the Olympian Gods, that is to say, beings which are no longer 
natural forces but which are glorified human beings, the easily living gods, 
whereas we humans do not live easily. The gods have this character that they 
are human and that is a progress compared with the Orient where you have ani¬ 
mal worship or worship inarticulate —that which is not human; the pomegranate, 
the heaven" in China, or some natural forces. A god that is truly man will 
die —that is the Christian message. The defect of these Oriental religions 
is that the gods are not human enough; they cannot die. 


Now this is connected with something else. There is a multiplicity of 
such glorified human beings, the Olympian gods, so they dont have a unity, since 
the unity supplied by Zeus ruling them is not enough. And, therefore, there 
must be a unity beyond them which the Greeks recognized* the VJoirai, the fates 
who governed the gods; and this is wholly non mind-like, non-spiritual, in 
that it aoesnt have a mind-like character. And therefore there is still some¬ 
thing like nature which is the highest. If the absolute is to be mind, Hegel 
contends that God (the name for the absolute) must be truly man, i.e., he must 
have died. The Greeks are not truly spiritualistic because they are not in 
this sense humanistic. That is what Hegel said. This is a halfway house whicl 
is most important because the Orient is overcome, but it is only the beginning, 
’.'e must keep this in mind in order to understand Hegel's concrete analysis. 

<. 

Now as for the dialectics, the concrete way in which Greece destroyes it¬ 
self necessarily (because of this imperfection), there are various ways in 
which one can state it. One way (I will mention another, later) is very sim-i 
pie and is on the basis of what Hegel said. You remember the emphasis on the| 
description of art in Homer? Not art in the high-falutin sense; in the simple 
sense of the shoemaker or carpenter? Homer's admiration of these activities ; 
means the recognition of the crucial importance of art. That is transcending4 
nature, to use Hegel's terns. Now this principle of the superiority of art J 
to nature will eventually lead to the destruction of the Greek unity, because-’ 
when a consciousness of art, techn e. becomes sufficiently clear, then it be- j 
cones science or philosophy, and then Zeus will go. That is one way of stating 
it. There is also another .way, which we will see later. 



we turnno wi.to thn.political paK; and to Greek history, we must4W4,e* 
stana that Hegel is not'at’all concernedj we can say, with classical political 
philosophy. 1 mean that if you criticise Hegel in the name of Plato and Aris* 
totle, you are unfair; because he does not think of Plato and Aristotle, so to 
speak, he speaks of the actual Greek polls, and Plato and Aristotle come in 
in ansubordinnte manner as representatives of the decay of the polls. But 
take a simple things the polls should be essentially democratic. Plato and 
Aristotle turn in their graves, surely, and from their point of view this is 
alright. But Hegel says, as meny people and almost all historians of today 
say, that they dictnt know what was going on at that time, the real thing is 
the actual polls and how the actual polls understood Itself. Within this 
framework we can also say some tiling, as a kind of appendix, about the acts of 
its philosophers. In a way, this is a perfectly fair way to look at them, be¬ 
cause Plato and Aristotle didnt want to be mouthpieces of the Greek polls. 

To tills extent Kegel is absolutely right. They wanted to find out what is the 
best form of human living together, which is something entirely different from 
being theorists of the Greek polls. To that extent, both sides are satisfied; 
provided one doesnt say that what they tried to do is trivial —which Hegel 
would never say, but here he is not concerned with that. 

No" if we turn to the actual polls, what do we find? —very superficially, 
the most massive things which every child can see? In the first place, these 
were all republics --except for short periods of kingship and tyranny. This 
is already a great difference compared to the Orient in general, where you 
had these large empires, kingships, and what-not. Secondly, you ask about 
Tyre and Sidon and Carthage, and Hegel says that the priesthood was simply 
a citizen office, simply citizen, there was no priest-rule. Priestly offices 
were like other civil offices, only they had special functions. So the Greeks 
had republics without the rule of priests. That is most striking; and Hegel 
tries to understand it, 

How Ilegel goes beyond that and makes a remark which creates a difficulty 
which you wisely dwelled upon. He says that the Greek cities were democratic. 
First of all, what does he mean by that? I mean he doesnt have in mind that 
there was no property qualification or something of that sort. 

(He means that the citizens as a whole participate in the gov¬ 
ernment. ) 

Yes, How this is what one means, primarily, by a republic; a res publics , 
an affair of the public. You see, when you look at this you must not forget 
the political conflicts of which Ilegel thought when writing on sueh things,be¬ 
cause we, especially in this country, know of the conflict between half-demo¬ 
cracy and democracy, between Republicanism and Democratism. We do not know * 
the big issue between monarchy and republicanism, any more, because it is no 4 
longer in our bones. Yes? I mean those who have historical knowledge may I 
know it, and those like myself who were born under a monarchy still remember 4 
it; but it is not immediately available. Look, for example, at-the 17th cen¬ 
tury England. There were two parties. One was the Royalist party. How did ? 
the other party call itself? ’ 4 

J 

Roundhead was only a nickname; how did i 

-4f 

(The Whigs?) 

That was later on. I mean in the broad course of the 17th century? I 


(You mean the Roundheads?) 

That was, in a way, only a part, 
thoy call themselves? 


' occured. Ibis is English! 

-fo/'BepublicanT^^tolbM^^^^Wf^'riti&oli^^^^Patriots vs. the Royalists.? 
Do you see what this means? Only the Patriots, that is, the Republicans, have' 
a fatherland, because it is the king and the crown for the others. We have 
forgotten that the notion of the fatherland and the commonwealth was once a 
problematic concept. 

Another thing which occurs to me is that 1 read somewhere that Queen Eliz 
abeth didnt like to hear the word 'state 1 , because the state was a Republican 
notion or at least it was not obviously Royalist; she wanted to speak of the 
•crown' or something of this sort. So 'Republican' means decisively non-Mon- 
archist. The monarch is not understood as an organ of the state, as it was 
in the constitutional monarchist doctrine of the 19 th century; but was under* 
stood in this older doctrine as the owner, the lord and master who ruled not 
by virtue of a derivation but in virtue of a right which was inherent in his 
family or in the crown. . 

A republic is, then, a community, a state, in which the people rule, and 
we dont have tc consider niceties like whether all the people rule and so on, 
only that it is certainly not one man or dynasty that rules. How if this is 
so, then this community, the res nublica, does not obey another human being 
as they would in a monarchy. The principles of conduct are within each mem¬ 
ber of the community. Yes? And if it is to work, they all are patriots, they 
all are dedicated to the common good. There is no mediation through a king. 
The extreme case of this would be the Chinese Emperor, as described by Ilegel, 
—the estreme opposite of the republic, where you have one father of the whole 
through whom everyone else has an access to the right and good. In the repub¬ 
lic, everyone has immediate access to the right and good. Did you notice that 
Hegel quotes his immediate source for the interpretation of the polls? He 
used another expression for this patriotism, a more old-fashioned expression. 

(Virtue?) 


Yes. Who had brought this up and said that the principle of a republican 
is virtue? 


(Montes fill eu.) 


Yes. Hegel quotes him. Montesquieu plays a tremendous role for Hegel. 

But Montesquieu expressed himself more specifically by saying "popular govern^ - 
nent"; the principle of popular government or democracy is virtue. Hegel sim¬ 
ply accepts that. There is no originality on this point in Hegel. In order 
that you can see that, let me read a few passages from the Spirit of Laws , book 
3, chapter 3 . 1 mean, how could any one in his senses say that the principle 
of the actual Greek polls was virtue? '.ihen we read the historians they com¬ 
plain all the time about the terrible vice which was present everywhere in 
Athens and Sparta. 

(But Hegel says that historians like Thucydides are lust comedy 
men and Just followed after the decay; and empirically this is 
the truth.) 


Which, of course, is Thucydides. Yes? And Thucydides also does not 
speak of virtue as the principle of the polls. lie doesnt say that. How let 
me read you one sentence. 


("The Greek politicians or political writers who lived in the 
popular government -knew or recognized no other force which 
could maintain them (I suppose the popular governments'! . T 
eept the force of virtue; the politicians of HI™ sue4™iv 



. . -> (of manufacture; commerce, finance, wealth, and even luxury.") I 

So here, in the first place, is a perfectly defensible statement. Plato, 
Aristotle, Thucydides, Zenophon, and whoever you have, said that the thing 
for the city, the thing without which the city can never be good, without whic 
the city can never work, is virtue. The 17th and 18th century people said, 
"No, we dont need virtue: we need comfortable self-preservation." This is 
what Locke said. Yes? virtue cones in only in a very subordinate nanner 
—people nust not steal and that kind of thing; but virtue is not the princi¬ 
ple of the city. So here we have, of course, a statenent of the "oughts": the 
modem "ought" as distinguished from the Greek "ought". The actuality is an¬ 
other matter. Hegel, however, could say that the "ought” characterizes the 
society, in a way, more than the day to day proceedings. For example, who, 
today, would give a factually Correct description of American political pro¬ 
cesses and be silent about the American aspiration, or the American dream, Am¬ 
erican iaeal’ It would be, at mo^t, a half truth. One could perhaps say that 
he who speaks of the American ideal speaks more truthfully about America than 
he who speaks only with a right and real description of the smoke filled rooms 
and other things. Certainly the ideal is as much a part of a society as is 
its so-called reality. That is what Hegel would say. But we also have to 
consider Haehiavelli, who speaks of virtue all the time, and who sometimes 
means by virtue something which we would call vice —the qualities which Ce- 
sare Borgia had, which no one apart from Kachiavelli would have the courage 
to call virtues. But in his Discourses , which deal chiefly with the Roman 
Republic, he uses the term virtue all the time, and mostly, at least, very 
frequently, in the old sense of public spirit; and public spirit is essential 
to republics. Monarchies do not need public spirit because there the forces 
of the prince hold things together. So the view that virtue is the principle 
of the republic, and especially of the classical republic, is simply" taken 
over by Hegel, partly from Machlavelll and more directly from Montesquieu. 

Of course, that does not excuse Ilegel, if it is wrong, hut it certainly shows 
that this is not a pecularity of Hegel, 


Ineldently, and 1 would mention this also for another reason; I have 
come across, in some present-day social science literature, that going hack 
to Grant Wallace, as 1 found out a short time ago, there is an attack by the 
more streamlined modern political scientists on an old-fashioned school which 
is said to have taught that democracy preuspposes that all citizens are vir¬ 
tuous and reasonable, since now wo know through Freud and others that this 
cannot be the case. 1 was wondering who these people meant; and I believe 
that they ultimately mean Montesquieu-IIegel. But Montesquieu and Hegel were 
not domo^iats, and 1 wonder unich democratic thoorist took tiiis over &nu as¬ 
serted that virtue was the principle of democracy. 

(Reply inaudible,) 


I see. But that is also 18th century, prior to the French Revolution., 
and Robespierre, in his way.. Surely, that is clear. But which respectable : 
people, if I may say so, here, in America?' 

(Reply inaudible.) 


No, Locke doesnt say that. Locke never says that virtue is the principle" 
of democracy. ‘ 


(In his rationale he uses it.) 

Yes, but 1 would say not so clearly as in the form that democracy, and 5 
only democracy, is that regime which is based on the reasonableness of its 



Yes, one cannot helD thinking of Mill In this connection, but I wonder 
whether he really explicitly sayz so. 1 dont remember. But at any rate, in 
Montesquieu we have the formal declaration that the principle of democracy Is 
virtue. And, of course, the realistic study of the workings of democracy 
shows that, as these people contend, the principle of democracy is not virtue. 
Yes? And that leads to an entirely new conception of political science, as 
some of you nay know. 

Now let us understand Hegel^s conception of the Greek polls a little bit 
more clearly. The term 'democracy 11 is indeed questionable --I would say it 
is questionable, because unless you start from the premise that whatever is 
not monarchic is democratic the tern is ambiguous, too sweeping. What is the 
characteristic? 1 think if you to to page 250 in the English, second para¬ 
graph, and page 599 in the German. 

("The state annexed the two stages just considered.... 

....a self conscious spirit of the individual.”) 

Yes 5 that is all we need. So that is a new thing; the spirit of the sub¬ 
ject, too. So, in other words, that is the difference between the Orientals 
and the Greeks. But what is the limitation of the Greeks? Hegel uses this 
expressions "There does not yet exist a conscience." And on the other hand 
there also does not yet exist "the emancipation of passion"; the emancipation 
of greed, of ambition, or whatever have you, because patriotism, a feeling 
which all have equally and which does not go to the root of the individual, 
predominates. The general formulas the infinite subjectivity has not yet 
emerged in the Greek polls. 

How what is the proof of this? The simple proof is th-'t such terms as 
"infinite subjectivity" are untranslatable into Greek. But that, of course, 
would not suffice. Nov? let us look at the concrete phenomena which Hegel had 
in mind. The "infinity of the subjectivity" means that the individual draws 
everything before his own tribunal, be it the tribunal of the conscience, or 
be it the tribunal of mere selfishness. The Greeks do not raise the question 
of why they should obey the polls. There is no question for that; and that 
is wonderful to look at, Hegel says, but it is not enough. The practical ex¬ 
pression for that is "the rule of custom". There is something unquestioned 
and unquestionable outside of man. This "custom" which empowers every citi¬ 
zen equally --in other words, it does not favor a monarch— is the higher 
development of subjectivity in so far as everyone is empowered, but it does 
not have, consciously, its root in the subject. It is something objectively 
given. There is no need of justification, custom says. They may be called 
unwritten lav/s, and that settles it; the question of why these unwritten laws 
are valid doosnt arise. Think of Antigone. Its origins are unknown and its 
inner rightness is still more unknown than its origins, but that doesnt de¬ 
tract from its sanctity. It establishes its own sanctity. That is what He- ■ 
gel means. The highest has essentially the character of a custom which em¬ 
powers every citizen equally, and the Greek mind in its flourishing period is 
unable to question custom. The moment it begins to question custfcm Greece 
decays. Whereas, the modem world is characterized —that is the implication ’ 
of Hegely- by precisely the principle of rational reflection. Simply stated; ; 
the Greek polls is unaware of a natural lav? which is identical with a ration¬ 
al law, or, in other words, the Greek polls is unaware of the rights of man. 

The post-revolutionary society is a rational society. Here reflection is not 
a force which makes for decay but for confirmation. In all earlier societies 
reflection was a force making for decay, and Hegel will show in detail that 



the three characteristics of the Great city, slavery, smallness, and oracles,"t 
follow from that. We do not have''to go into deduction; 1 mention only one * 
point in order that I do not do an injustice to Hegel -=that the oracles were 
in many respects questionable. Yes? They probably were corrupted by all hind 
of people on different occasions. For Hegel, this would be only accidental, 
the main point is that there is no modem society in which it is imaginable 
that the political authorities would have recourse to oracles, in their ‘capa¬ 
city as political authorities, nt any rate. In other words, there may be a 
president or senator who goes on the sly to a crystal gazer, but, clearly, 
there is no institutional justification for that. In Greece there was such 
justification, and this has to be understood. Hegel shows that this is a 
lack of rationality, insufficient rationality, if oracles could still be used, 
you only have to read the Greek historians, Zsnophon and Herodotus more than 
Thucydides, to see how terribly important oracles were —how the intestines 
of the sacrificial animals looked. You know? One could say —Hegel would say 
that it was absurd to believe that there is any rational connection be tween 
the looks of the Intestines of a bull and the outcome of the next battle. But 
Hegel would also say that we cannot condem this as mere folly because before 
the state of full rationality has been reached it is inevitable that you have 
such things. How I believe this point is clear in Hegel, but we must always 
keep in mind that he is not speaking of classical political philosophy but of 
the actual polls, and he is trying to understand its operational principles, 
to use a term which is now prevelent. Yes? 

(I have a general siuestion about soiaetiiing you said before which 
I dont understand in Ilegel and of which I an sure that Hegel 
was aware. That is the rational man..) 

You are sure Hegel was aware of the problem? 

(I an positive of it, because it was a problem that was present 
in the l8th century, and,.) 

Well that is very good. I like to hear that; and I would say, even with¬ 
out hearing the reasoning that you gave, that I also regard it as probable. 
Good. How what is the e.uestion? 

(The rational man who sees these right ways, in Hegel’s terms; 

Why will he be rational; and why wont he be controlled by his 
emotions rather than his conscience?) 

Of course he will be controlled by his emotions in many cases. Sure he 
will! There are criminals, and there always will be criminals. Ilegel did 
not believe in a lathering away of the state. There will always be these 
nice institutions like decapitation, jails, and other things, and there should 
be these things. There is no sentimentality about it. 

('.'ell, carried further, this is also the distinction made in 
the 18th century —that the government vri.ll be rational but 
the people nay not be; but what about the government not be¬ 
ing rational?) 

That could also happen; but there is no intrinsic compulsion for it. 

You know? In other words, you can have a highly educated and conscientious 
ruling body. Yes? Say, the higher strata of the civil service. That you 
can have! And every child with a little bit of experience would know what 
Is required for that. Hegel would sc.y, I imagine, to teach these future high 
civil servants philosophy and history, and not public administration, because 
they will learn administration -while they are in office. You know? ..this 




In; other words, these are rather, commonsensical reflections® '! 
everyone of us could note. Yes? Crlmefj^of course, will always exist f 
and it is clear, that the existing law stands for tills, and of course the laws? 
must be enforced, and if the lav? enforcing agencys are of a tolerable degree 
of rationality they will enforce them. That men will be corrupt belongs to 
the sphere of accident. Now, as for the people; what will the simple nan 
understand? That is perhaps part of your problem. 

(Well, the major problem is whether the government will be ra¬ 
tional although it knows how to be? That is the problem 1 
dealt with.) 

Yes. First let me mention how Hegel thought of the rationality of the 
simple man. He would say that in his time the official guidance given to the 
simple people, especially the rural people, was through the parson. Yes? And 
therefore it was the business of the state to take care that the divinity fa¬ 
culty is properly instructed. Yes? And that meant quite a few changes in 
the orthodox" teachings. And this was the way in which it would come down, 
because Ilegel used the word "faith" or "confidence" as the characteristic of 
the masses of the people. They must be deferential to their betters; and 
their betters did not mean, for Ilegel, the rich, but the more educated and 
the people with greater responsibility. That is the first condition. 

How the second condition.. In a given situation, a government can be 
lax. You know? It can lack forsight and all this kind of thing. This can 
happen, but then they will be punished for it in very short order. There will 
be internal crises. There will be defeats. And this is the way in which 
things are restored. But there can no longer be any question as to what is 
the content of rationality or right. It is now, in principle, settled. 

To mention the two most important points for Ilegel; the rights of man 
—which for Hegel includes a free choice of profession, there cannot be serf¬ 
dom or anything like exclusion from any job through discrimination; and second 
ly, and this is the distinction betweon Ilegel and the strictly speaking lib¬ 
eral doctrine, the government can not be understood as a mere agent of the 
people —the government must have a right of its own. That meant for Hegel 
that there should be a monarchy so that the head executive does not owe his 
office to popular election. Precisely because the government is to embody 
rationality, it cannot be a mere reflection of the popular will. That this 
is not a simple question was shown from a democratic point of view, for ex¬ 
ample, in Llppman's book on public philosophy. I dont know if you have seen 
it, but it is about what i;ent wrong in foreign policy in the last thirty years 
and it shows that too great a reliance on the popular will had made impossible 
a far-sighted foreign policy, especially, where it is particularly graves but 
this would, in principle, apply to domestic policy as well. These were the 
two pillars of Hegel's teachings. 

The rights of man does not mean what they would mean according to Tom 
Paine —thq extremely popular government. That would be incompatible with * 
Hegel. It means, in a way, what Burke meant when he said that he had always ; 
been a friend to government (I have forgotten the exact formulation). That 
is a very emphatic expression. He meant by this: 'Dont tamper with the in¬ 
dependence of govememnt; government is an independent function which cannot 
bo discharged by a simple reference to polls and so on'. 

(Well, Ilegel, I suppose, sort of posits the goodness of man, 
because ho supposes they ’>/ill be rational, on the whole, if ' 

they know the rational way.) ’ * 

Hegel always rejected the view,as sentimental, that people are by nature 


''E00d.'' ‘IhiBy'aid not'by nature good..3ut"Hegel ! s view can perhaps be stated | 
as follows: civilized men are good, or they are at least in a near potential¬ 
ity of being good, by virtue of the institution. If there is no law enforce¬ 
ment , and if there is laxity in high places, then men will become very bad 
in very short order. Hegel was not a sentimentalist. But that men can be 
rational and decent, Hegel regarded as sure. And I think this is not an out¬ 
landish nroposition. He only says that to believe that men would-ever do that 
without a proper training and education is impossible. Therefore, practically 
Hegel means that if the traditional religious feelings —which he did not have 
in exactly the same way that the tradition had-- would prevail in the masses 
of the population, that would be an absolutely indispensible condition. So 
that the people feel themselves responsible for what they do. And then the 
upper classes which are highly educated and enlightened. Then a truly rationa 
society is possible. Temporary decay is always possible and that is all right 
provided the system as a whole has within itself the principle of recovery. 
Hegel granted that. Differently stated; irrationality is from now on impos¬ 
sible, except in the form of crime; it is not possible in the form of princi¬ 
ple. In all earlier societies irrationality was necessary on the basis of 
principle; for example slavery, to sry nothing of other atrocities like can¬ 
nibalism, were possible in former times non-criminally, on the basis of prin¬ 
ciple. But from now on, publicly defensible principle favors only rational¬ 
ity. Is this clear? So this is not merely a psychological doctrine. Hegel 
would say that psychology wuldnt help in any way, because people differ in 
different societies, and we have to be concerned with people as they are in 
a civilized society^ Yes? That is a political problem, not a psychological 
problem of how a child born in a woods would develop. (Of course, Ilegel would 
say it would be a beast. IJo quostion about it. Or like a beast, because he 
cannot strictly speaking be a human being.) Yes? 


(Question inaudible.) 


Again, it would be.. I mean, what revolution could there be? According 
to Hegel, there could never be a revolution, from now on, which disestablishes 
the established order in virtue of a higher principle; it would only be an 
unambiguously criminal act. 

(Question inaudible.) 

Hegel would say that it wouldnt keep. I mean there is a certain optimism 
of Hegel here, you can say. For example, in the discussions about Soviet 
Russia and the prospects of Soviet Russia, you find that people scy however 
terrible this business nay be now, it cannot last forever, because these peo¬ 
ple need science and technology and this itself will make for freedom in the 
long run. This argument is in its structure, Hegelian. So that the whole of 
society, as it is now, has the principle of lt s s corrective in itself, and 
there can be temporary darkenings of all kinds, but they can never maintain 
themselves because they have the consciousness, not of nan as man. but of ci¬ 
vilized Western man, against it. By the way, the example of Russia is perhaps 
not so very good from Hegel S s point of view, because Hegel thought, of course, 
that the lesser breeds would have to be throughly Europeanized before they 
could be depended upon. Yes? That, in itself.. Yos, I think one could say 
that —that a throughly irrational policy is no longer possible. There can 1 
be rolapses of all sorts, but they would contradict the conditions of the mo¬ 
dern mind,. You must have heard this argument millions of times. It was very, 
popular. When people said, on a lower level, that there cannot be a First 
World war because it would be incompatible with the established financial sys¬ 
tem —and it did do some harm to the established financial systems, quite true 
but the war happened nevertheless. There is a problem here, but not on the •* 


level of paychpaialysis^ifjS^oaSe^^elf understood. I mean the simple emo-if 
* tlonalism of marij hecatisl's'o ! cnide. It is really a question of T 
to what extent-a reached maturity of the public mind as embodied in institu- * 
tions cannot be lost. Yes? And one is vise, perhaps, in having all kinds of 
misgivings in this respect. But stated in this form, on tils level, the ar¬ 
gument is unimpeachable. That there can be a complete abolition of the mo¬ 
dern world., but this is, then, a complete relapse into barbarism, It cah no 
longer be a higher stage. That, he surely means, and that is in itself defen¬ 
sible. Yes? I mean that if Ilegel has proved that the modern stage is a com¬ 
pletion, then It follows by necessity on that. Yes? 

Now there are some other remarks which are very important. When he speak, 
of Athens and Sparta and says that Athens is a richer and truer version of 
Greekness, here we can say he simply follows Thucydides in a somewhat simplis¬ 
tic understanding of Thucydides. I mean there is nothing particularly inter¬ 
esting about it; he takes the funeral speech, literally understood, as a per¬ 
fect expression of the Athenian spirit. We do not have to go Into that. 

There is a remark which is not in English at the end of the section on 
Athens, where he says, "Art and science are the ideal, the spiritual manners 
in which the spirits of nations become conscious of themselves, and the high¬ 
est that a state can achieve is that art and science are cultivated in it and 
reach a height which is proportionate to the-spirit of the people."This is 
the highest end of the state, which, however, the state itself* cannot produce - 
as its work —this flowering of science and art must generate itself by itself 
In other words, it transcends the state. That is always in Hegel, and there¬ 
fore the "deification" of the state is a misleading formulation. In this 
there is no difference between Hegel and Plato-Aristotle. 

There are other passages.. For example, page 265, paragraph 2. If you 
will read that. 

("Political obstruction showed itself first.... 


/"Some omitted due to change in reel/ 7 



-LECTURE #8 (Cont.)' | 

....Let us try to view that from a Greek point of view as distinguished from 
a Hegelian point of view. That iri.ll help us a bit in the understanding of 
Kegel. '.That is the classical, the Platonic-Aristotelian, view of why the po¬ 
lls and not the nation is the true political unity? I mean I hope no one be¬ 
lieves that they simply took the polls for granted, like some social scien¬ 
tists today who simply take American democracy for granted. They thought 
about it, and they gave a reason which is still remarkable. People come back 
to it in strange ways. Why is the polls and not the nation or any other thin 
the right form of political unity? The nature of nan! The polis is a human 
multitude sufficiently large to satisfy all the essential needs of man, and 
sufficiently small "so' as to remain surveynble. Gn e can say this: A polis 'is 
a community in which everyone knows, not indeed everyone else, but an acquain¬ 
tance of everyone else. So you never find yourself relying on an anonymous 
rumour; if you elect a man, you can find out about him with your own powers 
of cognition, nature means, always, limit. For example, there is a limit to 
the growth of on elephant or whatever. The nature of a thing is the essen¬ 
tial limitation of a thing. There must be, in the case of the nolis, at any 
rate, a sensible limit —accessible to the senses. Aristotle gives a beauti¬ 
ful examples If you have too large a multitude, your town crier must have a 
more than stentorian voice. In other words, no microphones are available, 
your natural voice roust be of sufficient size to reach everyone and your ©yes 
must be able to survey the thing. So Hegel would say that this was itl They 
were bound by nature, they did not transcend nature. The modern state, even 
the relatively small European state, was infinitely larger than the Greek 
polls. For Hegel there was unqualified progress —meaning spirituality— in 
the indirect form of communication. How do they call it now? Means of mass 
communication1 Press, television, and so on. These are means, of course, 
—especially television, where you see the man in motion and he talks to you— 
to restore the immediacy which the Greeks wanted. In the problems of metro¬ 
politan administration and government this question comes up again. "The 
Loneiy Crowd", as Kiesman called it, is a consequence of the complete impos¬ 
sibility of true neighborhood once you go beyond a certain natural limit. 

How we could, however, draw the conclusion —which deviates a bit from 
Hegel, although it is compatible with Hegel—that nature is the concrete con¬ 
cept which is used for understanding the Greek polis. How nature is precise¬ 
ly the key Greek concept. The Orientals did not have it. X say this with 
some hesitation because I know only one Oriental language —Hebrew, and I 

kno'w_only a little bit-of that, but there is no word for nature in Hebrew.'. 

Hor is there in Arabic, either. They simply took it Over from the Greek word 
for nature. In a conversation with a Hindu student, which took place many 
years ago, he used all these modem terms like soverlgnty when speaking about 
Hindu things. And I didnt like that, so I cross-examined him and got this 
impression: the true sensual equivalent to what the Greeks meant by nature 
is a very well known term Parma , which is frequently translated to mean reli¬ 
gion, and which has a much broader translation, as I learned from this man 
which is "the way of a thing". And Parma , of course, is "the way of man". 

And since "the way of man" is a Hindu code, it therefore cones to mean reli¬ 
gion, And in China, as Sinaiko is always trying to convince me, there is a 
word for nature —but I dont believe it is possible to find there. So na¬ 
ture is, indeed, a Greek discovery! One could admit this, and still say that 
while it is an enormous step beyond the absence of this notion it is not enou¬ 
gh because we still have to understand the essential limitations of nature 
and that is modern thought. ’ 

_ How, as for the self-destruction of the Greek mind! Hegel indicates ' ! 

this as follows: Democracy, as he understands it, the republican community 
-but, of course, with a need for leadership. That goes without saying. I 



nea^^e^u^i^^W^^is^viair, But how can you have leadership in| 
a community of legally equal people? You cant command. How do you do it? ; 

(You can elect lenders.) 

Yes, but still.. Say, for example, that you thinlc a war Is necessary, 
and even the lenders have no right to declare war? 

(By persuasion.) 


Speaking! Public speaking I And so it is necessary to have public de¬ 
bates. Rhetoric! Argument! How that still finds its place in institutions, 
but it nas in itself the tendency to become radicalized, to be argument not 
only about this or that measure —war or not war— but about the principles, 
the custom itself. And then? It is obvious that then doubt and decay follow 


Let us see what he says about Socrates, in this connection, 
page 269, in the German on page 643. 


That is on 


("But with Socrates the beginning of the Pelononnesian wars.... 
.... the inventor of morality".") 


,, , . r°? , SG ?> L °sel makes a distinction between morality and what he calls 
.b qhicklickei t which is a customary way of right action. Morality means that 
that the individual mth his conscienco takes full responsibility for what ho 
does. So that is what he moans when ho says than Socrates is the inventor of 
morality. Yes? 


(The Greeks had a customary morality, and Socrates undertook 
to teach them moral virtue, duty, etc.; so then the moral 
man is not the one who wills to do that which is right, not 
the merely innocent, but the man who has consciousness of 
what he is doing.) 


Yes, that is right. Now that is the end of Greekness. It is the war • 
whicn destroyes Greece and lends over, after a tremendously round-about way, 
to Christianity and to the modern world, which Kegel will build up in the 
nexp section. . 1 


And then if you will turn to page 270, in the second oaragrauh, which is 
page 64? in the German, where he speaks of the fate of Socrates. 

("When Socrates wishes to induce his friends.... 

....that they must be pronounced guilty or innocent,") 

, And in German he adds "Both parties were right. Socrates did not die 
innocently, because he was guilty according to the principles of the valid 
morality. Socrates did not die innocently —this vrould not be tragic, but 
only moving! The tragic emerges out of the conflict of twooppositfprinci- 
Pies of right. That is Hegel's view. But his fate is tragic in thl t£ue - 
sense, and now we cone to a sentence which is very important: "Our state is 
fr ° n 4 _ that _ of the Athenian people, since our state can be 
oiwletely indifferent toward the inner life, even toward religion." That is 
.i? S)f 6 n at of the modern state, as Hegel sees it. It is based on the 

principle of subjectivity, of the infinite subjectivity, but because of this ■ 
it does not control the subjectivity. In other words, (We have discussed this 
°? CG f io ^ £ he EJ odern state is based on what one could call a "se¬ 
cularized Christianity". But this does not mean that the citizen of the mo- ’ 
dorn state must be a Christian —this would contradict the very principle of 
that state. That is a great difficulty. This sentence is quite striking. 



y Toxi see how farHegel vaa'.jCran 'any totalitarianism. That is absolute noiSS^f 
' sense. ’ For Hegel, totalitarianism was Robespierre —the Inquiry into the in¬ 
tention of the Individual, "Are you 100? loyal? You know? Virtuous, as Robe 
pierro put it, and those who were suspect \rere already condemned. We cone to 
that in the section on the French revolution. Vos? 

(But Hegel is totalitarian.) 

How? 

(It cones as a consequence that if you dont agree with the ra¬ 
tional state. The laws are..) 

But.. Excuse me, but what does this mean? I mean, if you took that alon 
For example, if you dont pay a certain tax because you think it is unfair, 
what happens to you in this country? 

(There would be a trial.) 

Sure! And you would be at least fined, and maybe nore. That is every¬ 
where! But there is no inquisition of any kind into your opinions. You are 
free to say this tax is unfair and you nay even promulgate it, but you have 
to obey the law. That is what Hegel means. 

(Would conscientious objectors be permitted to..) 

Hegel discussed that. You remember when he spoke of the Quakers in the 
introductory part? Hegel is a very practical man. He speaks of that, and he 
does not disapprove of the practice, but he makos a remark to the affect that 
tne Americans and the English can afford it. In other words, if a state is 
sufficiently strong and sufficiently independent, if every nan capable of 
bearing arms need not become an active soldier, then let’s be liberal —why 
not; But if it is .not possible, if fate of the society depends on it, then, 
of course, oiiero is no conscientious objection. And may I say something whol- 
ly unauthorised and wholly unsupported by any evidence: I an absolutely sure 
•chat if the fate of the American people vera at stake, everyone would have to 
become a combat soldier pnd there would be very few conscientious objectors. 
That is the point which Hegel makes. The mere subjective of Hegel would say 
that there is such an overwhelming case for every man protected by the state 
to have an obligation to defend it, that one can regard conscientious objec¬ 
tion as a subjective whin which is even amiable but not something which is 
rationally defensible. The mere assertion that "my conscience hurts me " 
would not make any impression on Hegel. He would say "Show me your rational 
argument."; and without that, the conscience is a mere plea. You know? An 
empty pier! That, he would demand. But he would say that there are surely 
some people that do not take everything into consideration, and that they may 
be"in many respects superior to their fellow citizens, and to tolerate them 
would be the humane policy. But if it was impossible on important grounds; ' 
then it cannot be! That, I think he would say. I repeat this sentence: "Our 
state can be altogether indifferent as regards the inner life, even as regards 
religion." There is no possibility of any inquisition and any treatment on 
the basis of suspicion. You know? How do they call it? There is a name for 
that, which they used at the time of these great investigations. Hegel would 
be in favor of a strictly legal proceeding. Of course, the state is entitled, 
from Hegel's point of view, to say that certain parties, or certain political 
pursuits, are subversive, and to outlaw them. Then it is a clear crime to be¬ 
long to such a party. But the suspicion of crime cannot be made the basis of 
the treatment of a person; there must be a clear legal case involving actions, 
possibly speeches, but certainly not intentions. Yes? 

''If any state claims that it knows the absolute nrincinles. 



cpll It totalitarianism, 


But the Russian state does not recognize a private sphere with which the 
state has nothing to do. If you do not go out and shout with them and Join 
these mass parades, you are disloyal for that reason. Hoi There is an enor¬ 


mous difference. 


(Well, I was Just thinking of the organs of a rational state 
such as Hegel's. For instance, you did mention that the par¬ 
sons would have to be educated or re-educated in a certain 
way.) 

Yes; but by reason alonel They nay remain fundamentalists if they wish, 

but.. 


(But then they would not be state teachers, if they..) 

Oh, yes they wouldl But Hegel would say that in the course of one gener¬ 
ation the fundamentalists of the 100$ variety would go down, if they are ex¬ 
posed to reason. That- is what he means. But if you want to be a 100$ liber¬ 
al, you wall not find that anywhere on this globe. I mean, you could find 
that in certain states like Prussia, under William II, and the Third French 
Republic; but look how they ended. Ho, honestly. I think the enormous clea¬ 
vage of parties, the hatred engendered there, had something to do with the im¬ 
possibility of making propaganda for every cause without any hinderance. 

There is a beautiful remark of MacCauley, which one cannot afford to overlook.. 
I am not sure I can remember it verbatim, but he speaks of what freedom of 
the press did to England. He said that prior to the emancipation of the press 
there was a very level —no obscenity, so to speak, in criticism of the gov¬ 
ernment. And then he goes on to say that at the moment the press became free 
the purification of the literature began. What he means is this* Either you 
have censorship and then there will be evasion of the censorship and all kinds 
of innoral things ’dll happen ■—because once the law Is broken habitually, 
this is bound to have consequences in all quarters; or else the people have 
their censor in themselves and then you dont need censorship. But to have 
both the absence of Internal censorship and the absence of an external censor 
—then crime.. I believe that no example of this ever ■worked, and I believe 
one could give some contemporary examples of this. What is done with the word 
"art", for example, by certain individuals. 

How there is a remark on Aristotle in the translation, on page 272, para¬ 
graph 2, beginning. It is only a judgement by Hegel. 

(Alexander had Aristotle as his teacher.... 

....Alexander was throughly liberated.. ) 

May I translate that; It doesnt come out clearly in the translation. 
"Alexander had Aristotle for his teacher, the deepest and also most compre¬ 
hensive thinker of antiquity. Perhaps the- deepest thinker, even in compari¬ 
son with modern times." That is important. Hegel doesnt mean that Aristotle 
was right —Ilegel knows better than that— but it is a Judgement on him. The 
modern Aristotle on the one hand and Aristotle on the other, as far as qual- . 
ity of the individual is concerned. That is a remarkable statement. Origin-' 
ally he had a higher admiration for Plato, but that changed later on. 1 dont 
know whether you have ever seen a caricature of Aristotle —I know of one —1 
mean I kave seen portraits that make intelligible that statement, even if one 
has never read a line of Aristotle. ,1 

How there is one more passage which I think is important for our purposes^ 
on page 273, third paragraph. That is in the German on page 651. 



<"Alexander b$d.. the good fortttfi* to die.... i *,»■ 

' ' * *" “ ’ *’ ... .of Holenlcism lit Greece.”) 

Mow let -as stop here. I think this is a very clear example of the li¬ 
mitations of Hegel's philosophy of history. His general thesis Is that his¬ 
tory Is rational; but In order to maintain that, Hegel Is compelled, Just as 
the Marxists are, to make a distinction between the essential and the acciden¬ 
tal. That there Is In history things which are merely accidental, Hegel ad¬ 
mits, Just as Marx did: but the question,,of course. Is how to draw the line. 
Here we see an Interesting example: If Hegel sees that all the characteristic 
Greek Institutions —slavery, oracles, republics, manyness of cities, the Ho¬ 
meric gods— are all forming an essential unity, then he Is admirable. One 
would have to check to see that In each ease the item is really true, but his 
Ingenuity in finding this necessity is not only unsurpassed but unrivaled. 

But here we have another example: a part of this Greekness, as he understands 
It, Is this use of the human mind; and therefore it finds its expression In 
Achilles at the beginning of Greek culture and In Alexander at the end. Not 
in the case of Achilles at the beginning It makes some sense because Achil¬ 
les is a poetic flgujre and Is, therefore, the work of the Greek mind. But 
the fact that Alexander died —I have forgotten of which disease— at age 32 
or 33, and to link this up with the workings of the world mind, borders on 
superstition. There may be other examples, but this is, of course, a great 
difficulty in Ilegel. This has great consequences, because what happened after 
Alexander depends entirely on the alleged necessity that Alexander died early. 
If you think of the parallel case —in one respect parallel— of the famous 
speculation on what would have happened in 186? if Lincoln had not been assas¬ 
sinated. You know? And then one sees, immediately, that here is where acci¬ 
dent enters. This follow could havo boon a pooror shot and then the -./hole 
iiistory of the North and South night have been different. Ilic came with Alex¬ 
ander! If Alexander had nan progeny, a very uule son, perhaps, one cant tell 
’.’hat the history of those next centuries would have been. As it actually ’was, 
this completely miserable condition of these mostly lousy individuals, that 
is by no means a "necessity", as he calls it. 

There is also a remark on Plato's Republic which is not in the English. 

I dont know whether we have time to read it. At any rate, he contends that 
Plato’s Republic is in one way a perfect presentation of Greekness: Schick - 
lickelt . which is not morality proper but an objective morality, without con¬ 
science, without particular freedom, was the principle of classical Greece; 

. and Plato has presented his Republic with quite abstract consistency —there¬ 
fore, the abolition of property and family, and so on. 

And the last remark I would note occurs in the translation on page 276, 
at the beginning of the second paragraph. Do you have that? 

("But this particularity by which each Greek state,... 

....and of conflict rather than unity.") 

That is all we want. You see that is again one of his attempts to show 
that the two most obvious things, Greek polytheism —the human gods— on the 
one hand; and the many cities —with each city, especially the most outstand¬ 
ing ones, with a pecularity of its own; are based on the same principle. Spen- 
gler, I think, has done a lot to popularize tills way of viewing cultures, and 
Ilegel only does what Spengler does not do: he tries to show the inner neces¬ 
sity which connects all these elements. 

Now to come back to the example of Alexander the Great who had to die 
early lest Greece would not end ”ith a youtliful figure. Here you see the dif¬ 
ference between Hegel and Herodotus, his model, very clearly. Herodotus also 
uses these images hut in Herodotus there i3 always an awareness that he is 
giving meaning to what is in itself accidental, and therefore what is done 





playfully b£ HexMefus is’”dbne vdto amazing seriousness by Hegel 
he lays hinself open to criticism on these grounds. 


IIou next tine we will hear a paper on Rone.... 



IHEGEL a tECTURE & ’ r . 

....a very clear paper. The only difficulty I had concerned the last state- 
nent, the conclusion of your paper. I did not quite follow that. 

(X was simply suggesting that if you wanted a way out of ex¬ 
plaining how it cane about that Rome had developed an excel¬ 
lent constitution and explaining it as a necessary develop¬ 
ment of previous world historical culture, you could sort 
of get around that by calling it not chance but the founding 
of this constitution was a world-historical event, and calling 
its founders a world-historical people. I mean this explains 
nothing, but..) 

No, that wouldnt explain the connection. I mean if you have an intelli¬ 
gible development in Greece and an intelligible development in Rone but there 
is no intelligible connection between the tiro, then Hegel is finished. Is 
that clear? So that is absolutely crucial, and Hegel maintains there is a 
connection. 

But there is a great difficulty here which comes out, in my opinion, with 
particular clarity in a passage which I will give you later. But first I voul 
like to make a general remark about Hegel’s treatment of Rome. You referred 
to the names of quite a few great thinkers prior to Hegel. I think that Gib¬ 
bon, Montesquieu, and Kachiavelli, were the most important names. It is in¬ 
teresting that no names of similar importance came up in the earlier part. 

So ■'Tior to Hegel Rome was a theme of political reflection on the highest le¬ 
vel; much more so than Greece and Persia or anything else. We must, of course 
not forget Judea becau.se that was always present in all theological consider¬ 
ations. But Hegel was not a theologian —that is why we limit ourselves to 
this remark. That is clear. And, incidently, if we were to look at the other 
writings of Ilegel, especially his earlier writings, his youthful writings 
which did not publish, we would see this still more —the great importance 
which Gibbon, especially, had on Hegel’s formative years. How what is the 
difference between Hegel on the one hand, and Montesquieu and Gibbon on the 
other? Very generally stated? The treatment of Rome? I mean I am not now 
concerned with any details but with the overall "value judgement". 

(You night say that Hegel under-rates the value of Rone for 
the sake of the results.) 

Well that we do not yet know, but I would say that he certainly is not 
so enthuiastic about the Romans as Gibbon and Montesquieu in their way were. 

On the contrary, X dont remember that he used so much harsh language, if we 
disregard Africa, in any earlier section. That is only an impression of nine; 
it. would have to be checked. 

How let us start from that. Can you understand that? —that Hegel has 
a kind of animosity towards Rome which he certainly doesnt have against Greece 
or persia, nor even against India and China. I think it has something to do 
uith the power of the admiration for Rome. And there was a very great event, 
the biggest fireworks that ever were, in which the admiration for Rome came 
to the fore. Do you remember? 

(The FreneU Revolution.) 

Sure! The French Revolution, where all these Brutus's aDpeared, and you 
even see traces of it in tills country if you look at the signatures on the 
Federalist Papers. How are they called? Publius and such names! So the ad¬ 
miration of Rome reached an apogee, one could say, in the 18th century. And 
there is one remark which is probably the strongest and which occurs in Rou- 
seau somewhere, perhaps in the Social Contract , where he, says that the Romans 
were the most virtuous, the most respectable nation that ever existed. Hegel 1 
ideas opposed this. Why is this so? I mean why did these people play up Rome 
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■to such a'dogr^oV'theso great wiit^rs. and Bony lesser 18th cen^l 

^tury writersalso? Incidentlyj'^rcwa fflio had a big press as you know in the? 
18th century5 butit was not so close to hone. Yes? 

(There were tiro reasons; one is the Roman Constitution, the 
Republican Constitution, and the second is that it lasted 
so* long.) 

Sure, but what about Gibbon who is probably the most famous documentor 
of Rome worship in the 18th century? Rone was pre-Christian; dont forget abou 
that! And then we see immediately what Hegel was doing. Whereas, from the 
point of view of these old political writers, the pre-Hegelians, the Roman 
Empire had a lack of dualism between the power temporal and the power spiri¬ 
tual —tolerance, allegedly, surely greater tolerance than in the 18th cen¬ 
tury; and intolerance stems from the Jews and migrates to the Christians — 
this kind of notion that Voltaire developed. Now what Hegel has been trying 
to show is this: that that you regard as a decline compared with Rone, whether 
Republican or is in fact the preparation only for what is to cone. 

And it is the necessary preparation for the greatest part of human history: 
Christianity. Not that Hegel is 100$ satisfied with the origin of primitive 
Christianity that will appear, but the true history of Christianity begins 
after Rome and not during Rome. 

Now this complexity that Rome, while being so admirably political as many 
had said boforc, was at the same time rosponsible for Christianity. Not that 
Cliristianity cams in as an enemy: but that it had to cono in, had to be fitted 
Into that. One of these Romanists that Hegel knew so well had said this be¬ 
fore, and that was much earlier. One cannot rend, at least I cannot read this 
part, without thinking about one chapter of Machiavelli's Discourses , book 2, 
chanter 2, which contains a violent attack on Rome, on pagan Rome —and you 
know the book is written in praise of Rome. Why? The Romans destroyed all 
freedom, all possibility of republican life, for 1500 yearsl And Machiavelli, 
of course, thinks of a connection between this destruction.. In Machiavelli’s 
perspective it looks like this: The home of freedom was Europe --look at the 
many free tribes which Caesar had to subjugate in Gaul and Sicily and so on— 
and novr all this was destroyed hy Rome 0 , and Rone was an Oriental despotism 
in the West, and therefore (These are not terms used by Machiavelli, but it 
amounts to this.) Rome introduced Eastern servility into the originally free 
West. And for Machiavelli this means that this servility of the ’West prepared 
the way for the Biblical religions which, in Machiavelli 5 s eyes, are the op¬ 
posite of human freedom. Now- Hegel, I am sure, has understood that; and he 
says that this is true in a way, but Machiavelli doesnt understand that it is 
precisely Christianity that contains the germs of true freedom, of a freedom 
which could only appear in a situation in which the extreme servility existed. 
Hegel must then prove that Roman servility, the servility introduced by the 
Roman Emperors, the absolute servility, is a deeper servility than that which 
we find in India, China, and elsewhere. That is the point. 

How that is the background of Hegel; but Hegel tries to prove something, 
and therefore we cannot just assume these things which Hegel had learned. Agai: 
he has to look at Rome empirically. What are the massive data regarding Rome 
with which.Hegel will show are necessarily connected with eachother, in order, 
then, to show that they are necessarily connected with the previous as well as 
the later history of mankind? ilow what are these massive data? That is Hogel 
point! no subtleties like the discoveries of clever individual scholars, but 
massive facts which are remembered by mankind in general. Novr what are these 
massive facts? let us romind ourselves of Greece —no national unity, only * 
spiritual unity, nomer and the gods, the national games, many polas, and of 
course art, science and philosophy. Novr what are the massive facts about Rome 
which you would find in every course however small, however superficial —in 
fact, the more superficial the bettor, on Western civilization. When the fel¬ 
low lets loose on Rone, what will he mention? , ' 



W7 That is one part of the story. Yes. The Roman Constitution would be tf 
more general thing. But still, senates you find elsewhere, so it must be sol 
tiring moro specific. What do you moan by senate? The institution by itsolf 
is noo a characteristic which is peculiar he Reno. 

(But it scons to have been nore firmly empowered.) 

Say that Rone was the most political nation. Yes? Alright, we need sen 
eral fomations. Good. 

(One fact that is stressed is that it brought peace for a 
good number of centuries. It's all-enbracingness.) 

Yes. That means, of course, that it is a great political achievement to 
establish an enpire# So rin other words, the political history of Rone is nuc' 
more impressive from the point of view of magnitude than that of Greece, and ’ 
so home was a political nation par excellance. 1 think it is sound common 
sense co say that in the history that we know the Romans and the Brittish are 
bhe Host-impressive from the point of view of political achievements, as long 
as they lasted. And certainly Rone is the more impressive in virtue of the 
extent of that empire, both in time and space. And then what else? 

(Budding Christianity.) 

Yes. That is a little beyond Rome; but pagan Rone, surely. 

(The army is in the political?) 

Yes, the Roman polity is unthinkable without the Legion. That would be¬ 
long with the political. But what are the most massive things? 

(The use of the army for engineering work.) 

That is also par - :; of the political. I mean quite superficial things. 

If people speak of things which make the modern world, they speak of the bi- 
bie 5 then they speak of Grech science and ^rt«, 

(Roman Law.) 


Roman Law? And what does Roman Law mean here, chiefly, although not ex¬ 
clusively? IJot so much public law as private law. Yes? Law about property 
and marriage pa this kind of thing. Although public law also played a role, 
certainly; but public law was the chief thing on top of what Hegel thinks. 
uow what about the gods? Ilegel states this very neatly and simply? Well, in 
tne first place you have these famous gods ’.Aiich you also have among the Greek 
oiriy they have different names —but they are not the peculiar Roman rods. 

>jo what are the peculiarly Roman gods? J 

(Allegorical things like..) 

1 "Prosaic", as Hegel puts It. He gives, somewhere, an instance 
oi this; 'Roman religion lacks the artistic lustre of the Greeks!" Prosaic! 
That is pother point. How X mention the games, public games. What is the 
chpacteristic of the Roman public games, in contradistinction to the other 
nation of public games, the Greeks? 

(They were spectators.) 

Yes. In other trords, there was no Olympia where the best of the younger 
generation participated. But what kind of things were the Roman games? 

(Blood thirsty.) 


tors, 

They 


Yes, Kegel uses this one contrast of the Greek tragedy and the gladia- 
where the gladiators were tom to pieces by lions and other beasts, 
were very low and cruel, compared with the nobility of the Greeks. 


Than there is another point —I mean of the most superficial things, 
.'iec®l, of course, to some extent relied upon the historians, the Roman historif 



but also on those Greek historians who'Ww the Romans, and especially p °iy- f 
biusfto "he refers most frequently. How what struck Polybius as partl- • 
u j - _ _. . „„ 4.- ri-naaV*? 'i’lTfi'h 1« nrirvhrier exeiient ailC. It 


bius, to vto lie refers most xrequenw ™ * 4 l ; In* I™* it 

eularly Rowan, in contradistinction to Greek? Shat is anotnei element anc. _t 

niso concerned Livy, so Inhere is sons ■fczix'ch in it* 


(Is this the formal piety?) 


Yes but let us just say piety. The Romans were emphatically 

xes, UU 1 , -OL. J / n _ . -5 = 1-incofl nn that 


.s', more 


oAs than the Greeks.’ The whole Aeneid of Vergil is bas*ed on that idea. And 
ttie RomSs h?d oaths -the "sacredE^of the oath", there are so many stories 
nhmit that' much more famous stories than you have among the Greeks. The word 
rel^il is’a RomaS wordfit doesnt exist in any other language, and Hegel uses 
I m to teni in order to bring that out, "conscience", one could say "sonsci- 
ertiousness" 7 . The famous figures of Republican Rome are characterized by con¬ 
scientiousness as conscientiousness, which is not true of Greece. If you think 
-i-r com nr able Grock figures like Aristides, he was revered as a just man, there 
was no P SphaSis on his^Sty in particular! The man who was famous for his 
p?ety among" the Greeks was Ilicias who was somewhat sad. Dut, at any rate, he 
didnt belonr to the top drawer, he was a person deserving compassion. Aris¬ 
tides stands out, the Just Aristides was something different. And then, of 
cow?~e ™u only have to read Livy to see that the Romans would never wage a 
w^on unpolitical grounds', there must be a religious reason for it. And 
there*are fantastic stories told about this. For example, after the Cardin- 
inn disaster the council nolces a peace with the Saninites \to.ch are unfa " 
able to Rome naturally, and the Romans regarded this as a binding promise. 

Yes? **The council was entitied to do that! And no one thought of Machia¬ 
vellian reaction that is was a peace which was made under a ^® 33 
veii_.cn i-eac XLOI1 was a sworn peace and it had to be kept. 

X^AnnSSfelt lhat it was not good for Rome tend wanted to get out of 
?Ss o?edi*Smentf so S asked the Ronlns to send him back to the Samnites, to 
he was sent back to the Samnites and he told them he was 
tT-d no longer a Roman and then he struck the Roman solder who haa 

there. That made a cause for another just war. Then it was okey. 
,l 'ou ^orit find this kind of clever thing among the Greeks. You find all kinds 
of inn oral and brutal actions", but you dont find this elaborate religious tec 
nique which was subjectively, in many cases, very sincere. 

•*egel also refers to the case of the patricians and the plebians, where 
it so" happens that religion favors the patricians', and since the plebians had 
-Jit thev could not become councils or take any other public 
om?ef ftaWa ta &«t£e plebians, but the patricians had to be plus! 
I mhk it it wrong to believe that the patricians were supply hypocrits. Tha 
worSchiavelli's view, more or less; but 1 think the view of Longinus vras 

4*n fhe facts in his very synpathetic description of that whole religion* 
Bu" fom^isS,^ formalism", as Hegel calls it, was the point. 

And of course, the great fact that Roman science hardly existed. And 
the faSt that rS’ art is of Greek inspiration -however great it is in its el. 
it is based on Gr^k inspiration. These are the massive facts from which He- 
rel starts And then he has to shovr the inner connection between then. 
then, at the eSd. he has to show the connection between Greece on the one end, 
and modernity on the other. 


How X agree with the impression that the connection has not beai made 
.. ,, TToirai in these lectures: but one must, of course, say that this 

quite clear by g T> ornfi xv, e Roman Empire, and the transition to 

Christiln±ty er is ^central part of’Hegel’s Phenomenology of the M&d, Where it 
Sf&n^dth’utmost precision.. We must never forget that we are reading lec¬ 
tures by Hegel; not a book by him. | 

How if you turn to page 288, in the German on page 673, you see the dif¬ 
ference Which was stated in the papor which was given touay. It is in the | 



f 


("It nay tie asked.T.i W? 

• ...world spirit which was Just ready for 
- development.") 

In other words, if you take this as an answer, then it is clear that 
there are two entirely accidental things, merely linked by "ends", with the 
very formal and abstract statement regarding the essential connections. And 
that, of course, is absolutely against the spirit of Hegel's philosophy as a 
whole. He somewhere says, speaking of enumeration, "In 'this and also that', 
philosophy rejects this 'also"’; meaning that you have to show why it neces¬ 
sarily comes in, and not merely enumerate —which is impossible. SurelyI But 
Ilegel, of course, does not merely leave it at that. That is only a very pro¬ 
visional formulation of the problem. Hegel would say this: "Surely there are 
other robber states; but in Rome this robber origin (You know the story told 
by Livy that Rome wa3 originally a comming together of robbers and an asylumn 
for robbers) makes sense, because out of this particular robber state, there 
emerged a state which by virtue of some other accidents could become the ruler 
of the ’./hole inhabited world, and so this robber element took on world-histor¬ 
ical significance for the first timet How ire must see how this took place. 

Now what does that mean? Robbers, merely, at the beginning? Simply some 
gang or gangs which simply united for robbing the neighboring peoples, steal¬ 
ing their women and cattle and so on; and how does this go on from here? Nov? 
a settlement is created which is fairly strong because of the toughness of 
thesre gangsters. And then.... 

/Some omitted due to change of tape^7 

....these people. Let us call them piemans. So the distinction between the 
patricians and the plebians existed in Rome in a way in which it did not exist 
In Greece. V/hy? 

Uow v?e make a jump, and perhaps v/e must leave it at a jump —we must see. 
What was, empirically, the decisive difference from the point of view of the 
Romans between the patricians and the plebians —at the beginning? Well, the 
plebians were people without religion. And let us tentatively say that the 
Roman plebes was the first human multitude without religion. They had their 
superstitions and so on —that goes without saying— but the Place of religion 
goes to subjection to the patricians. And the Roman plebes, as it were, is 
an anticipation of the fate of all subjects to the Roman Emperors. How how 
can wa understand this stop by step? Yes? 

(Doesnt Wareel ....?_/ claim that some stages of Greek 
history had parts of the population that vere in the same 
way, more or less, excluded from the public religion?) 

Yes. You see, I know very little about that, but you must not forget 
that there were also the mystery cults, which were not so much affairs of the 
polls, and they may very well have played a great role as far as ... •nj* 

But the main point is that in Athens there were also patricians. They were 
called the "eu-natridai ", the people stemming from good fathers, the well-fa¬ 
thered people. But what does this mean? This was a kind of social distinction 
•which had no political or sacred meaning at all. In Sparta, you also had a 
distinction between the more noble and the less noble, but you dont have the 
clear-cut case of patrician and plebes, for many centuries, as you do in Rome. 
You have conflict between the rich and the poor; but that is a different story. 

(But these periods are not comparable periods between Greek 
and Roman history. This was the undeveloped period in Rome, 
and you are comparing the early days in Rome vdth a later 
stage in Grooce.) 


I cm aware of tills difficulty, but let us try to follow negel. Hegol 



a takes simply the Greek polls as historical, i«e., as reported, in both cases 
How the conflict between the patricians*and the plebians is based on the fact 
that the plebians have no access to the sacred things of the city of Roma. 

Yes? And this has no parallel in Athens or Sparta. That is the crucial point 
Whether a closer study on the basis of new discoveries through archaeology 
would alter the picture i3 a general difficulty for Ilegel. lie takes an inage 
as it arises from the tradition, from the transnitted things, and holds that 
these inages are truer than any discovery which an individual scholar mak make. 
That is his general method throughout the book. Of course his method is more 
defensible in the case of the Greeks and Romans, than it is in the case of 
the Babylonians and the Egyptians, where the real deciphering began aftor He¬ 
gel. Hegel would say, for example, to read Herodotus, Thucydides, and Zeno- 
phon, the three key Greek historians, in which the conflict between the patri¬ 
cians and the plebians does not play a big role; whereas in Rome you only have 
to read Livy to see that it went on all the time, and Polybius too, for that 
natter. That is a manifest and striking fact. The exclusion of a consider¬ 
able, part of the inhabitants from public office on grounds of religion. And 
not because they have a different roligion —that would be another story— but 
there is no consideration because as far as the law is concerned they have no 
religion. Here, he simply follows the picture given by Livy, especially. Yes? 

(Does this compare with the Brahmins and the Pharias?) 


It has something to do with that. I think he quotes somewhere a remark 
about Sudras in India. But it does not lead to the extreme thing that a ple- 
bian cannot touch n patrician or anything like that. But is has a similarity, 
yes. . 


How where were we in our attempt to understand this robber origin? This 
state has a part which in itself has no access to religion.—The subjects of 
the patricians, the owners of the sacred things. The subjection of the pie- 
bian to the patrician has, as far as the plebians are concerned, no other 
ground except force, domination. It is a society based on force, to a much 
higher degree than the ocher states were where however much force they used 
in fact, there was a religious justification i-jhich was less clear than in Rone, 
Rone becomes the conquering nation, par excellance. It conquers the whole in¬ 
habited world. All the Republican institutions become obsolete, by virtue of 
this enlargement, and in the end we have the Emperor as the sole possessor of 
political power --supported by the Praetorians, of course, but the Emperor is 
at the top. In this situation Hegel doesnt speak of "Emperor worship" at all, 
we are chiefly concerned with the fact that there is no longer a specifically 
Roman religion because of the synchronism of all the religions of the Roman 
Empire which migrate to Rome. What binds the individual citizen of that tine 
is mere force of a master. An individual nay have personal feelings of loyal¬ 
ty on a religious or other basis, but that is no longer important, is no long¬ 
er the principle of the thing. 


And what is the content of the life of the citizen under the Emperors? 
Well Hegel’s assertion is that under the Empire there was for the first time a 
-preponderance of private life. The subjects were not slaves, although there 
were slaves there, the subjects were private men, safe in principle in their 
private sphere. That is to say, safe because of tile law, the private law; but 
strictly speaking only as far as property was concerned. Private property ovm- 
ers that were under an absolute master. This despotism is radically different 
from all other despotisms, bccauso thore is no longer any spiritual forco to 
which the whole society bows< It is not the degree of oppression which is de¬ 
cisive, but the grounds of the oppression. The grounds of oppression were 
entirely that of mastery, nothing more. 


And now, before we look at tills situation of the Emperors which is deci¬ 
sive in this whole thing, we must see whether we can understand Hegel's tran¬ 
sition fron early Rome to Enperical Rome. I mean the principles of this tran- 
si tion It is not necessary that vs consider the particular points which HegeT 



emphasizes, because this is not the most authoritative statement which Hegel I 
makes on this subject, let us try to understand for ourselves. Let us start 
from the fact that Rone was a polls, originally, and disregard the robber ele- 
ncnt, although that vr.3 another point of great inport once, b'hat is the pecu- 
li'Tity of the nolis as compared with the Oriental system, to say nothing of 
Africa? Veil Africa means thpt the subjective will is in control; there is 
not something to wiiich men bow, the "objectivity" Hegel calls it. That is 
Africa. In the Orient there is something to which men bow, the "objectivity"s 
but precisely because there is only the objectivity to which men bow, there ’ 
is strictly speaking despotism? meaning simple submission to that objectivity, 
whether that is understood as the Chinese Heaven or the Indian Brahma does 
not make such a difference. What is the peculiarly Greek thing, compared with 
those others? Well, in the objectivity itself the humanity appears, the hu¬ 
man gods. They are really idealized human beings, no longer half beasts or 
an unarticuluted substance. This is the stage which was reached by Greece and 
to some extent it was the situation in Rome. Hie real construction would be 
required to show how the Greek order of necessity led to the Roman order. The 
humanity peculiar to the Greeks also shows itself in the fact that since hu¬ 
manity now appears in the objectivity, in the divine, the human gods, there 
is freedom now in the human beings themselves, in the subjects. The virtue of 
the custom of the city is that the citizen has a direct access to the object¬ 
ivity. That is a very crude formulation of what we discussed last tine. Now 
how do you come from here to Rome? Hegel developed this at great length In 
the Phenomenology ., but I cannot now give you the precise statement, I must 
skip many stages. Yes? 

(This may be beside the point,, but in the Greeks he mentioned 
the sophists bringing in the clear realization that men make 
the laws and that this wasnt fully realized while things were 
going smoothly and that tills realization was part of the break¬ 
down. Didnt Rome fully realize that man makes the law?) 

Yea, that is true. But Hegel brings in the end of Greece only when he 
specks of the Roman Empire. Then he refers to the Stoics, the Epicurians, and 
the Sceptics, and later on to Christianity. But there, for Hegel ? s purposes, 
it is sufficient to show that the end of Greece, the destruction of the objec¬ 
tivity as the Greeks understood it, and the first emancipation of the subjec¬ 
tivity, is the point where Rome takes over. Yes. Very true. But Hegel has. 
also to show how this stage in Rome was prepared by an inner development in 
Rome which was different from the Greek development. Do you see the point? 

And I think the only way to do this is by showing a dialectic of the polls. I 
can really only give one indication of this: The polis, and this was made very 
clear in his Phenomenology , is in a very emphatic sense, more emphatic than 
in any Oriental society, a war waging society. Perhaps in the sense that here 
the citizen body is involved, rather than the dictation of some despot. But 
if the polis reaches its peak, as far as its consciousness is concerned, in 
war —which is, of course, meant to be victorious war; then there is no pos¬ 
sibility in the long run of co-existence of many cities. There is no princi¬ 
ple of confederation of the city as city available, because of the autonomy 
of the polis. This has in itself the possibility of a suner-polis which re¬ 
duces all other polas to subjection. And this possibility is realized by Rome. 
I believe something of this sort would be needed, and it is implied in what He¬ 
gel says about the emphasis of mere power in Rone. 

However this nay be, at the end of the process, once the super-polls has 
destroyed all other polas and needless to say a? 1 other relics of monarchies 
that still existed, then there is a situation in which the polis as polis is 
also internally destroyed. There can no longer be a citizen body which is, 
as it were, the repository or the objectivity, of the belief in the gods. Then 
we have, indeed, —and this is prepared in the docay of Greece, as you rightly 
say, and especially in Socrates— the existing objectivity being dissolved by 
reflection.: Then the subject becomes soveritn. But Socrates still lived In a 






a ^tim of the polls at the same? 
tto final stage In Rcme'you have the subject confronted no lonrer b 
|^ ut ty the master, bu the universal master, the Emperor The^iolo 
Isthelff^o^t^ 63 ^ 11 ^ 033 ’ 011 Eeanln S *“» resided tapSiif? 8 K S 
The^e Is a di^tfncM«n Va ^ e jf^rtyowner, what Hegel calls the "bourgeois"! 
nere is a distinction which was made first by Rouseau, 1 believe between -h, 

a ’ m f* 13 the P- to yg n ; whereas the terns were ordinarily used’synonouslv 

. J~°w ls ? maaber of a republican community like Athens; Soarta^or Rome’ 
^■ ^?. ^e subject of an absolute monarch. And the bourtreMa i«’ 
characterized by the complete privacy of his life* he doesnt fi 

srafi sssr ^ 4 ss£S‘r*sa,'tsffs‘&£1* ~g» 

^n h LTL^ TB is 110 possibility of!. Enlightened lesJSt^ fsfol cSSf 
also despotism, an exclusion of the citizen body from political respnrmfMif+ir 
X x AeS £- Ehtin ? for country. How EtegSl says tSs is not ^iSS 
^® T of modern tames; it is implied already in the Roman Empire. And the Ro- 

or o Sstc^e! CV PS thS . In?erial P eri °d»lays tee foundation foTthis kind 

So we have, teen, in the Roman Empire, a situation in p.Vi „„ *, . 
nis satisfaction only’in his private life!’ Pubite S?e is 

_s completely rotten; whether there are some good Emperors instead of bad does- 
make any fundanental difference, because it is nere accident the enro-hom »e 
such is conpletely rotten, There are two ways in which this* private life can 

2 J?.*3S8MS5{£|S&3£ 

w «.^£Si“kcS? s s. 4 Suijorf? r gf^5; sri?fs asf.rsr 
si L r r f ss s.aTiTaTto^'Si.. 

totle, Hegel would say that this was because it was already the begi nning of 
doctrines! ^ ^ ^ “ becoffles ^ developed in thSe^sSfiffiLlfan 

,■ Hoi/ let us understand that. There is no longer the mere «?nbieg-Mtre ,-»n 
“orbing of objectivity as there was in Africa. In^other words 
nere savageryj this is an end product of a process of civil-im-Mnn * 

^fifor’S 1 * if” *“J ln tMr toS-STSSttg 

0 it or not. It is a resignation, and not an original state, Yes? 

** a distortion to say that the objectivity in this 
state is really one’s subjectivity.) 

which N ^e 1 not 1 !rhi^ a foi?S?n be Vo r7 v, n<3Ce 1 3Sary t0 3ay * Let us even use terms 

Ssr € ""* i ^?«s. s sg.?LS r &2 n&r 

iiobelesi# xan_ly r <> oo there are atonic individuals nnfl then theT*e -fa /■*«« •«*s*-i 

Sd^ntbJ^ F eflectl ° n of objectivity which is left* a human being* 

Mid a rather worthless human being, let us say. In Africa, this doesnt existl 
they are all savages and dont look up to anything. These people dont lonir m 

t0 tbe a®""; tat thSif^mehS the P oSy e tS2 Sch^’ 

?b L ’ eS b! h6 M Jiy®? P 033 ^ 1 ®* io that extent the objectivity still exists* but - 
the objectivity is now obviously nothing but a hunin being; Ileithefin China 
^o- rndia nor Greece nor in early Rone did such a thing exist. But while this 
th ® greatest degradation, it also gives a hint as to the truth. If we call 




jS3 the objectivity, tlSit :& jtoich men b(n^, "^y. the very ambiguous tern "God",' th§ 
the solution is that God has become nan, t*ieh is the Christian doctrine, and 
then the Roman Empire is a caricature of that truth. The place of the gods 
is now taken by a hunan being. That is the highest; we can never go higher. 
And now, here, of course, Hegel could refer to Enperor worship; although I 
think that he never does refer to it in fact. Enperor worshin was an obliga¬ 
tion under the Ronan Empire. Yes? * 

(Question inaudible.) 


Because that is the truth, in his opinion. 
(Again inaudible.) 


.., *!£, “ objection, Hegel would suy. Or that would be his theolo. 

£*cal objection •—$iis philosophical reply would be that you underrate nan I Max 
T7 S , „ , e bein S lri - th 1g "s and nose and ears, is the only possible nlace in 
which God can become fully God* That is what Hegel says* To use sone provi¬ 
sional expressions; nan is the tenple in which God alone can reside in his fta 
manifestation. Once you make this distinction between the non-sensible and 
the sensible, as you do now, you assert there is a dualism: which, simply sta¬ 
ted, means there is a divine, the intelligible, and the godless, the sensible. 
What is all-important, Hegel says, is to see that the godless, the merely sen- 
sible, is a part of God* It is the opposite of God* Hegel says* but this op— 
posite is a part of God. The Substance, to use a term which Hegel uses, neces 
sarily distinguishes itself within itself, between, say, the intelligibie and 
the sensible. Yes? So that tliay become opposites, at first glance; tat the 
fifLl understanding of God^ would be that God is the* unity of both, the being 
in which this unity is fully realized. That being is both intelligible and 
sensible; and that is man. Hegel’s objection to Greek anthropomorphism is 
teat it was not anthropomorphic enough; the gods looked like human beings, tat 
they were not human beings, they did not die. God died, according to the Chid 
tian doctrine; he became fully man. That is the Christian doctrine. And this 
is prepared by tne decay of antiquity, as culminating in the Roman Empire. 

This is what we have to understand now. 1 


yf.- haV ? r eacned this point whore men cannot find any satisfaction in nu- 
13 -$£’ le n us say in social life, because social life is complete rotten- 
“® ss ’ ® le onT-y satisfaction can be found either in the life of a oroperty own 

er- rtT* (>1 CO *Tr> -Hnc r\4* +-V./-N +1,4 r»i_ ,_J, _ “ _ -r * v 


_ ^ tne me or a oroperty owx 

L in bh f life of th0 inter thinkers, Skeptic, Stoic, and Epicurian. 

? hilt, f.VifiV en+i C*4.«4 _ n _ j« a __ * _ » ‘ . . 


Yes; but they find satisfaction! The Stoics, the Epicurians, and the Skeptics 
mere are stories about the terrible pain they have, they are compelled to 
take poison because the Enperor wants it, and thev do it; thev dont rebell 
uiey are noVbitter, they are reconciled. But Hegel thinks that this is a de¬ 
fect —that they are satisfiod with such an essentially unsatisfactory situa¬ 
tion. A deeper reflection would transform the self-satisfaction of the nri- 
vate man xnto the utmost dissatisfaction with his private life. And what is 
this dissatisfaction with privacy? It is called sin, the consciousness of sin. 
Because what does sin mean? It means the awaroness of the separation from 
God. These people are really Godforsaken, these oroperty owners and late tshi- 
losophers. They are God-forsaken; but they dont know it. P 


- , Here is where Judea cones in. The Jews knew that, and the Jews were the 
only ones who knew it, according to Hegel, not the Greeks. The Jews knew that 
God is m_nd, and only mind, pure mind. And because they knew that, they be- 
came aware of the radical gulf between man and God in a way in which noother 
people had been aware of it. And to become aware of this, means to be aware 


• - *_ fi - -—-wixs. neons vo oe aware 

of one s loimess, ultimately of one’s sinfulness, and of the desire for re- 

nefflrjr.l nn . Tna 1 <-\ruT*t r*«- a .* ... 1 _ . . . 


* —-w — ——~ 1 n o jj, uuw vx 01 its uwaire 1 

ae&tptiQn* The longing for redemption becomes the overwhelming power* But 
has not ^ Gen realized by the Jews, because they were 

satisfied with the particularistic notion; namely, that God is the God of the 
Jews, and redemption consists in the restoration of the Jewish faith. In othei 

WTVPfle. -M-Iia 4-V,« ~.v, __ 1 . __ _ , _ ZT . _ *** 


words, the depth of the problem was not seen to be nan as man. But here in 



; in the Rtaa«a>5tej?lrej where w .Jiave these God-forsnken people, the decisive %. I 
Step was’MJbecoitte aware that privacy means to be cut off fran the absolute, ? 
from the Substance —the awareness of sin. So Judaism became world-histori- 
cal only under Augustus, in the Roman Empire. Prior to that it was one pos¬ 
sibility, with great potentiality but no more. And in theological terms, when 
the time had cone.. What is the word for that? 

(In the fulness of time?) 

Yes. But Hegel says what these plus people had said all the time: That 
this should happen under Augustus, and that he could show why this had to be. 
My analysis of the state of the human mind under the Renan Empire shows that 
it was obviously necessary. Hegel does not go so far as to say that he can 
prove that it had to be the son of Mary who was married to Joseph. Hint be¬ 
longs to the accidentals But that is had to be a Jew, and a Jew born in this 
particular time, is absolutely intelligible, and that, you can say, is the 
core of the rationality of history. 

Nov; the other things which are the sequel to the philosophy of history 
will simply show that the origin of Christianity, the teaching of the Sermon 
on the Mount, were the beginnings, but only the beginnings. Hie Apostles al¬ 
ready added something crucially important. Hegel here opposes the old fash¬ 
ioned liberals, who said that it was, first of all, the text of the Bible; and 
secondly the text of the Gospel, rather than that of the Apostles, which re¬ 
veals primitive Christianity. Hegel says primitive Christianity was not good 
enough, because what came after the Cruelfiction was the true doctrine of Chid; 
tianity; namely, that God had to die. God was a true human being and had to 
die. '.Chat was decisive 1 3ut even the stage of Apostolic Christianity was not 
sufficient: it was only the beginning, because here you have the reconciliatioi 
of the Christian^ of man who has become Christian, with God but not with the 
world, A Christian has to be other-vrorldly. The reconciliation means that 
man has become reconciled to the extent that he has become other-vrorldly. The 
full reconciliation is -.'hen the world itself becomes Christian, and that Is a 
long process of civilization, and especially of the Reformation, and ultimate¬ 
ly of the French Revolution. The secularization of Christianity means here 
something subtilely different in that it means the permeation of the world by 
Christianity and also the common sense meaning of that term —where theologi¬ 
cal doctrines become rational doctrines, that is, they cease to be theological 
doctrines. As long as Christianity is only believed in, it is not the true 
Christianity. As long as Christianity is only an authoritive doctrine, it is 
not yet true Christianity. Now the transition is made by the Reformation; it 
is not the authority of the Church which vouches for the true. 

(You are stealing all my thunderi) 

No, you will have plenty of thunder. But we have to look forwardt This 
point v;e are discussing now is really the axis of the whole work. Hegel is 
much briefer on the later history not because he did not regard it as impor¬ 
tant but because this is one of the failings of professors. Hegel was a pro¬ 
fessor, after all, and he took so much tine at the beginning that he did not 
have the time to speak with equal detail about tile end. That is really true 
that this happens generally and Hegel is no exception. 

Now there are some passages which are especially important. Only one lit¬ 
tle thing; you didnt say anything about Byaantium, the Byzantine Empire, in 
your report. What does the Byzantine Empire mean in Hegel 8 s construction, do 
you remember? 

(Well, I think tile principle point he made was than an already 
civilized society was not a proper breeding ground for Christianity.) 


Yes. 


(Because there was already a secular structure se p up, to which 



- - Christianity adopted itself, more or less. It fit too easily.)' | 

VJhereas, in the West? 

(In the West, Christianity was able to become a foundation, 
an ingredient of a developing culture.) 

In other words. In the West Christianity put Its stamp on previously un¬ 
stamped people. Could we say that? They were raw material, these northern 
European people, • and therefore Christianity could sink much more deeply. Where- 
as, in Byzantium, where there was a seed of civilization, the impact of Chris¬ 
tianity was much more weak, and nil this savagery and rottenness continued. 

I wouldnt be surprized if some pan-Slavist of the 19th century would have ac¬ 
cepted this, with the modification that this is where "Holy Mother Russia" 
cones from —There the Byzantine Christianity came across by an unwritten leaf 
and,like the Germans in the West, it could put its stamp on it and form it 
from the beginning. I would assume that some.. 

(Isnt there something in the Bible about new wine in old skins?) 

One should not do that; yes. 

(The Byzantine Christianity illustrates that.) 

Yes; but Hegel did not quote these words. Hegel did not refer to that 
Old Testament verse but it makes perfect sense to use it. 

Now, as for Hegel 1 s construction, how does he interpret the "fall"? Here 
he makes a point which.. We can read that perhaps, on page 321* middle. 

("Of this spirit, we have the mythical.... 

....a park where only brutes can remain..) 

Here he uses the Greek translation; in Hebrew it was a garden. The Greek 
translation was "paradise", which is an animal pork. Hegel plays on that. 

You see that Hegel is not absolutely orthodox. 

("For the brute is one with God only implicitly.... 

....separation from the universal and divine spirit.") 

Do you understand that? I mean I can close myself up in my self consci¬ 
ousness, I can call everything before the tribunal of my reason —Wliy should 
I do tliis? or Why should I do that? That is the "infinity of the subject". 
Only men can do that. But at the same time, by raising these same questions, 
it is obvious that this is the act of rebellion. Yes? Only men can ask why 
they should do something, and Hegel says men must do it. While in itself It 
is the height of criminality, it is also the origin of humanity, because only 
by raising that question can man become self-consciously good. That is sol 
No innocense is possible. No innoeense! Innoeense is sub-human. That is 
the way in which Hegel accepts the Biblical tradition. We must become guilty 
if we are to become good. This is a very dangerous formulation, which can 
lend itself to all kinds of mis-use by silly people —and perhaps not always 
by silly people, and Hegel says that the pagans never understood that. Yes? 

("If I hold my abstract freedom.... 

....God confirms the words of the serpent.") 

You see, the serpent did not simply tell a lie when it said they would 
become like Gods, knowing good and evil; man did become like God, knowing good 
and evil. 


("Implicitly and explicitly, then, we have the truth.... 

....in the first instance, only for God.") 

In other words, this is, according to Hegel, the status of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

("As far as the present is concerned.... 

....and atonement made by offerings..") 





IS-& We dont have to go Jntothe re3t. ' In other words, :he Old Testament sol-j 
utlon is not 3atisf actory,'“becauseit doesnotconcern rfn as nan. And tails f 
transition is Bade in Christianity. It Is mads by the : act that nan as nan 
has become -without knowing it the absolute sinner, conp/etely private, divorce; 
from any absolute. But these pagans dont know that th-.y are sinners 5 they had 
to be told that they were sinners. That is the meantn; of the Evangelic teach¬ 
ing of repentance. But something in them made then responsive to that call, 
and then, by this very fact, they became Christians. The Christian, in other 
words, understood that the satisfaction of the anciei.fc philosophers in their 
own thought was not true satisfaction. True satisfaction requires the recon¬ 
ciliation of man and the world. The world means, he’e, society, res publics. 
And the full satisfaction was founded originally by Christianity. Die fulfill¬ 
ment was possible only when a fully satisfactory staie, a state satisfactory 
for man as nan, became possible by virtue of the reg'me of Christianity. And 
that means, in simple terns, states which are consiously founded on the "righl 
of man". And this was accomplished in Europe in the French Revolution, and, 
of course, in America, 13 years earlier. 

We should also have a look at a passage a bit later, page 323, id the 
English, and page 73**-, id the German. 

("But what is spirit? It is the one and.... 

....which essentially characterizes it as spirit.") 

In other words, this difference in its unity is the spirit. Die Father 
is one pole, the Son is the other pole, and there i; a union of the two in the 
Holy Ghost --but Hegel omits the "Holy"} that is thf spirit, the min d. fes. 

("It must further be observed that in this truth.... 

,..,a constituent element ir the Bivine being.") 

Of God, you see. tfow that is what no one understood before Christianity, 
according to Hegel —that the infinite mind, the huian mind, is itself a mo¬ 
ment, a phase, in the inner organism or movement of God. So the divinization 
of man, or the humanization of God, however you want to phrase it, is what he 
means. Wes. 

("Man himself, therefore, is comprehended.... 

....with God is posited in the Christian religion.") 

May I translate this more literally? "Thus nai. himself is contained in 
the concept of God, and this being contained nay al;.o express itself so that 
the unity of nan and God is posited in the Christim religion." In other word; 
Hegel knows that these are not simply authentic interpretations of the Chris¬ 
tian dogma. He idealizes the Christian dogma so ;hat it fits what he regards 
as the truth. I read on page 324, where there occurs a passage which shows 
this very neatly. Ho, it is not in the English, I think; but he makes this 
remarks "It was hence necessary that God had to reveal himsolf in human shape* 
What was traditionally regarded by Christian theology as the mystery of faith. 
Hegel now sees as evidently necessary. There is )o longer any seeing through 
a class darkly, by faith, ho understands the truth of Christianity perfectly. 
In the language where we make use of the distinction between faith and know¬ 
ledge, Fistes and gnosis , we must say that Hegel is agnostic; meaning, a Chris¬ 
tian who no- longer believes} but who knows, who has seen the truth. And this 
seeing the truth is, of necessity, a transformation of the truth. The real 
proof of Christianity is Hegel’s Logic or Phenomenology of the Mind , and once 
you have understood them, you no longer need the Bible or the authority of the 
church. And therefore Hegel could say somewhere, I believe in a letter, that 
the reading of the daily newspaper is the civilized man’s morning prayer. That 
is the practical consequence of his thesis. Of course.,he does not any longer 
pray; he Imows, and what he has to do is to act on tho basis of his knowledge; 
meaning he must be a good citizen, a responsible citizen, and a responsible 
citizen has to be informed, and he can be informed by the morning paper. So, 
in other words, one can say, with equal right, that Hegel was a Lutheran 



/ Christian and also no longer a Christian; it all depends. Both are true, andJ 
in a way; both are false; and that Hegel's school immediately split itself into 
a right Hegelian wing and a left Hegelian wing, means that no one except Hegel 
hinsolf could walk on that mountain ridge. But Ilegel suceededl 

v/ell, there are nany more points which would cone up, of course. You 
must have noticed that Hegel spealcs with great distaste of tho Roman patrician:. 
Yes? This has something to do with his general intense dislike of aristocracy, 
which finds a somewhat superficial explanation in the fact that he lived under 
an aristocracy in Berne, the Capitol of Switzerland, and this was the most 
abominable and rotten thing he had ever seen. But let me see if I can find 
that. He notes, also, the little point which he finds interesting where he 
says, "This is a peculiarity of the Romans; that they who had the great right 
of the wrld on their side, also claim the little right of manifestos, of 
treatises, for themselves, and present them, as it were, like advocates." And 
then he goes on to say that in political situations of this sort everyone can 
take ill something which another did, if he wishes, and if he regards it as 
useful to take it ill. In other words, legal considerations, private law con¬ 
siderations, in public and foreign affairs, are always below the levol of what 
is really going on. If the breaker of a treaty is resonted, it is never re¬ 
sented as the breach of a treaty but because of what it speaks. In other words 
it is resented because you think that the time has now cone to resent it —if 
it were not opportune, it would not be noticed. This is part of Hegel's gener¬ 
al tray of looking at political things. 

One point which has not become clear enough from what I said is that He¬ 
gel trace’s his "subjectivity", the "subjectivity" which later appears in the 
property owner and the late philosophers, to Rone in the flourishing period 
because of the crucial importance of this conscientiousness in Rome. 1 mean 
what the Romans call rellglo . which is not what we mean by religion but which 
means almost consciousness, but a conscientiousness which can apply to very 
important things as well as to very trivial superstitions. But here this par¬ 
ticularly severe conscience against one's self, awareness of one's own compli¬ 
ance or non-compliance, is that principle of early Rome from which Ilegel tries 
to understand those peculiarities of later Rome. So from this point of view 
the problem would be by what dialectic of the Greek polis can we lead to the 
development of tills peculiar legal consciousness. 


£"Some omitted due to change in reel._7 


(Would tills end of history in Hegel's time be the equivalent 
of a second coming?) 

IIo no, I should have mentioned this before, that is a lecture; not a full 
and scientific presentation of Hegel's viows. It contains many adaptions to 
popular notions. For instance, one of the most important sections, as far as 
this question goes it is the most important section, is the analysis of the 
Enlightenment and the fight between the Enlightenment and orthodoxy. Now, in 
Hegel's point of view, both were right and both were wrong. The Enlighten¬ 
ment meant, for Hegel, a fully devoloped complete this-worldliness plus utili¬ 
tarianism. IJow utilitarianism is not meant in the sense of Benson, but in the 
sense that everything is for the sake of man; again not in the sense of a sim¬ 
plistic teleology, but in that nan is free to make everything, to use every¬ 
thing and to make it for himself —conquest of nature, you could almost say, 
and nan is that being for which everything legitimately exists. This is not 
by nature, as tho old-fashioned teleologies had said; but everything is so 
made that it can be transformed —our noses are so made that we can put Biases 
on them. There are no holds that are barred; there are no sacred mountains 
that you cannot build railways over. Yes? Everything is simply subject to 
nan and to man's bodily needs. Ilow Hegel says that these higher people were 



much deeper human beings than these other fellows were; they knew that man ■ >Sf 
' enn i^ver hd’satilfled tifm 'ttie satisfaction of his bodily needs; that there ? 
Is sonething like the soul and the blis3 of the soul. That was something In 
which the orthodox people. were right. But on the other hand the orthodox peo¬ 
ple linked up the spiritual with the sensible in an inpossible manner. Mira¬ 
cles, for instance! And here Hegel accepts the view of the Enlightenment that 
this was a superstition and this whole sphere of, say, all the great questions 
of miracles, the sacredness of the Biblical texts as preserved by divine dis¬ 
pensation, were all superstition. Christianity does not have anything to do 
with externals; the worship of God in the spirit does not depend in any way 
on such external thoughts. The Enlightenment was fully right on this point. 
But precisely because it is purely spiritual, the traditional understanding 
of Christianity as laid down in the dogma is only a provisional thing. The 
true statement is that spirituality. I dont know how far this answers your 
question, 

(In terms of Hegel's definition of spirit, where does the ra¬ 
tional facility come in? What is the rational faculty? Is 
it the spirit?) 

Yes, but the auestlon is how is this to be interpreted. Hie distinction 
on which Hegel starts, as did his contemporaries, is that of the subject and 
the object. Yes? And there are various levels of that, for example, sense 
perception but also desire, the subject you and the object apple, and in this 
case the relation is consumated in the dissappearance of the object. But on 
a higher level it would be the theoretical understanding, physics, for example 
But Hegel would say that understanding thus understood, say modern physics, 
is fundamentally inadequate; it points beyond itself. We discussed this sub¬ 
ject once, in his analysis of natter —that matter is characterized by gravi¬ 
ty and spatiality. Remember that? Where he tries to show that if one thinks 
through this gravity and spatiality, one sees that matter is something which 
is in itself contradictory; and if you want to understand matter, you have to 
understand it in the light of mind. The fullest understanding, which Hegel 
calls "reason" as distinguished from understanding, is that in which every¬ 
thing is understood as mind, either already mind or mind in disguise. I dont 
know to what extent that answers your question. 

(Well, in the rational man who is trying to act rationally 
and who also has passions, is there a duality or is there..) 

Yes, sure, Hegel wouldnt deny that; but he would say that the nore inter¬ 
esting question is, for him, under what conditions can a man be substantively 
rational. You see, when you say "a rational man", what do you mean by that? 
What does this concretely mean? For example, what does it mean if a man goes 
about in a rational way, not eating too much and not drinking too nuch? 

(Well, I think it would be an awareness of one's own desires 
and a controlling of them.) 

Yes, but with a view to what? 

(Hell, he would have to have a view of absolute rationality) 
he would have to have a view of the truth; he would have to 
have his ends in mind, as Ilegel..) 

Yes, but is man at all times capable of having a full grasp of the ends? 
That is Hegel's question, and he denies this and says it took these many nil- 
leniums in order that man was able to see tho true ends in their proper order, 
and tills was inseparable from the fact that now this is the society, at least 
potentially, in which the true ends are embodied. So, in a way, of course 
Socrates was a rational man, clearly; but it is not merely the formal ration-, 
ality, as Hegel would put it, it is also the substantial rationality. Substan¬ 
tial rationality was not yet present in Socrates; otherwise Socrates would 
have written the final system of philosophy —and he didnt even write anything 



/ That shows the defect of his rationality; to say nothing of the fact that the f 
conflict between, between Socrates and the city of Athens shotrs the absence of 
rationality from the overall situation. 

i/hat Hegel means by rationality is not difficult to say in concrete terms 
in a general way. I have said it before and I will repeat its the rights of 
man —the absolute impossibility of slavery or anything of that sort, or of 
something like the paternal power of the Roman Lavj where as long as an old 
fellow lives, if he lives to be 90, his sons are not free men according to 
the old Roman Law. That is against any reasonableness. So Ilegel means the 
rights of man, but also government which is not derivative from the atomic 
multitude. That is equally important. If you want to state it in historical 
terns, he means the Bastille, the seisure of the Bastille, supplemented by 
Napoleon, by a ruler of the state who is capable of keeping the rights of man, 
say, as embodied in Hapoleon 1 s civie code.. 

You know, Hegel was throughout his life opposed to democracy, there is 
no question about that. But this has nothing to do with Hitler, it would be 
absolutely stupid to mention that in the some words. If you read his more 
political writings, for example, about the estate of Gutenburg, which was a 
kind of primitive constitutional noharchy around 1815-16, what he wanted was 
a representation of the people. Sure; but who should be the representative? 

The preferred representatives should be the state officials; elected by the 
people, but they should be people who really understand something of govern¬ 
ment. If you say that Hegel believed in bureaucracy, you do not speak non¬ 
sense. but it must be properly defined —the actual government in the hands 
of very well trained and very well educated and conscientious people. And 
the formal support for that is a hereditary monarch —it may be non-heredi- 
tary, but at any rate something which was exempt from the approval of the 
multitudes. 

That was his notion of government and it was certainly not the rule of 
a party In any manner or form. Hegel was a liberal but not a democrat. This 
tiling existed in former times. Of course there are great objections, but He¬ 
gel would probably say that the guarantee depends in critical periods on the 
existence of a few very able and correct men in the right spot, but this pro¬ 
blem exists in every regime —even democracy and communism needs then. But to 
the extent that something can be arranged by human provision of institutions, 
this is the proper thing to do —not Chinese Mandarins who devote too much 
tine to empty fomalism like beautiful style, but people properly trained and 
educated and filled with the right kind of spirit and sense of honor —this 
is the best you can do. That is what Hegel meant. Bureaucracy, alright! — 
but sensible bureaucracy. And the supplement to that Is surely the rights of 
many thore is no question about that. We have seen what he said about such a 
relatively Innocent thing as whipping as a punishment. After all, If that Is 
legally applied, and the heaviness of the whip Is determined by law, and there 
must be a medical examination of the culprit before the whipping is applied, 
this would be an Infinite improvement on what is done In a number of so-called 
totalitarian countries today. And Hegel even rejected that as being incompat¬ 
ible with the dignity of man. You have read that. Yes? 

(Question Inaudible.) 

Well Hegel had roughly tills notions the mass of the people would be rural, 
peasants, who would be completely preoccupied with their hard and somewhat iso¬ 
lated work, and their proper attitude IS what he calls confidence, confidence 
in their betters, deference. By honestly working and being deferent they ful¬ 
fill their duties. How of course that means fighting, too. Then you need, 
however a mobile class, a class which doesnt have the stability of the tillers 
of the soil. That Is essential; and Hegel Indicates this by what he says about 
the sea —the individual daring element; less responsible but essential to the 
greatness of the state; great Industry, perhaps. Hegel accepted Adam Smith 



JSSS8°WV7Jhwe^ar.e. sone remarks in which you must have seen timt.* ^ 
- V&en he s p ecks about the property problem pending between the patricians and * 

^I le ^ S ln tIle ?S rarlan la y> for instance. Hegel was an adherent of the 
Lnnchesterian economics, there is no question about that, it must be there. 

oflu-SEroundsareth 0 old Adam Snithian ones* that : this is the nost con- 
dusive to the "wealth of nations". But just as Adam Smith gave great leeway 
to the merchants but they should not be the rulers, Hegel says this is not^n 
activity which enables you to be a good governor, there must be a govsrninp 
class, a governing estate, different from both, and these are the truly educa- 
ted ciasses. Hegel was distrustful of lawyers who do not belong to Class One 
be ? au f e ? f thelr inclination to look at everything from 
,2^, vie^f of private law, which is sometimes an improper perspective 
P u ]?lic affairs.—The complaint tjhich Burke had already made 
because of the composition of the national Assembly of France. 


. ® u V^ ere do bhe riEhts of nan come in? Every citizen, whatever his ori- 
I “f? 13 havo ”° ifgni impediment to acquiring any position in the state. The 
L s ? n ’ by stud ying and doing the other required things, ceases, of 
ourse, to be a peasant, and the fact that he is a peasants son is uninterast- 
i n £'. wa ® absolutely in favor of a mobile society and there is no auesti' 

r f w ^ i0ns > the guild restrictions or whatever, are°absolu- 
i^ r a tlo nal_ and must be abolished, it was a modern state that Hegel had ii 
totaiitarian^state n0d ° rn democratlc state,nor, of course, the modern fo-called 


(It seems to me that he criticized the desire for creatine a 
Roman private sphere.) ^ 


„ i- IX? 01, ? reatin ? a Private sphere, but for forcing peoule to find their 
i n a pr nl a ir . Ihese people in the Hegelian state, the 

thinking people, would find their satisfaction in their capacity as citizens 
wnich does not necessarily mean in the capacity as governors, of course. ^Lt 
is a working community, not a rotten thing, which Hegel wanted. Yes? 


u S a f oot 2°t e to an earlier thing of yours, wouldnt the nost 
Hegelian thing that ever happened be the Anglo-Indian Civil 
service —bringing an end to suttee, etc.?) 


, f es “ is part of the story. Sure. If one wants a sinvle fowmin in. 

dieating what Hegel ! s philosophy of right stands for, it would be "rights of 
Da fL P^ us ? vdl °Hy independent civil service. And the connection, in his case 
v i a n ?» arch y- Bu t the monarchy is only for the sake of feiese otiier ’ 

about^that^ 3 ’£ he tuo P illars of the state, there is no question 
about_ that. i recalled to you on a former occasion a remark which later was 

X® X a tho* »^ a d ° r n w he f 1 !* °f„ Januar y» Which was when Hitler came 

to power, that Today, Hegel diedl u . That is absolutely true* as far as Ger- 
intellectual rule of Hegel lasted until that moment —watered 
in ““y.^pEs, but fundamentally the old ruling people thought 

in Hegelian terms and it played a decisive role. And that was also very deeo 

lines! German popular nlnd > their respect for high officials was along^hese P 


/“End of Lecture #9/7 



HEGEL— LECTURE ^fLO * ' ""T '\(j Dec. 3, 1958 | 

....It appeared_from your paper that one of. the greatest difficulties is vdth 
this Genian word. £~Do you know German? 

(A little.) 

’Jell what does it mean? Ilegel appeals to something which the immediate 
addressees, the students in Berlin and" German readers in general, would know. 
This is one of the really untranslatable German words, and it is regarded pop¬ 
ularly in Germany as a great asset of the Germans. For example; the other na¬ 
tions lack gamut s the Germans have geraut .„ It is extremely difficult to say 
what it is. It is the German translation of the Latin word animus , and has 
something to do with the word nut which means courage and is derived from that, 
but nenut is really something specifically German. VJhat is Hegel's judgement 
on gamut ? Does he think it is such a magnificent thing? 

(I think he believes that the Germans had to temper it; that 
it could lead to barbarism as well as to the highest expres¬ 
sion of man.) 

Yes, it is wholly undetermined. Hegel said that gemut is the opposite 
of character. That throws some light on it. And there is the famous remark 
of Goethe, who said that gemut is the indulgence of one's own and other peoples 
weaknesses. Gemutlich is the adjective and is commonly used to mean that peo¬ 
ple are together without making any effort but they enjoy it and there is no 
formality about it. But yet a cocktail party, for example, would not be ge¬ 
nu til ch to the Germans; more coffee and cake. But at any rate, it is an un¬ 
translatable German word, just as you cannot translate generosity into German. 
That is a factl It is impossible to translate generosity, there is no German 
equivalent of that. And treue, the othor great rrord, is, of course, translat¬ 
able to fidelity. It Is also a particular claim of the Germans that they are 
loyal and faithful — treue . And again what does Ilegel say about this German 
fidelity? 

(He said that it was a purely personal..) 

IIo, he goes beyond that, he says it is comparable to Punic faithlessness. 

So Ilogel has no great sympathy for German mythology. Hot at all! He is not 
a nationalist in this sense at all. One can say gemut means a certain inter- 
nality which does not express itself in action. That,one could perhaps say, 
or something of this sort. But in Hegel's construction of the history of the 
world, that takes on a meaning --quoting Hegel, "subjectivity". But the clear* 
est case of subjectivity we had is at the beginning, in Africa* the mere sub¬ 
jective will. How that means absolute barbarism. Ilegel doesnt say much about 
the non-barbarism of the Germans prior to the conquest by the Romans, or else 
by their Romanization. What is the difference between the mere subjectivity , 
of the Germans and the mere subjectivity of the negroes? 

(Well, he would say that it was unformed and that a potentia¬ 
lly more rational aim was possible.) 

But take the description of the negroes* there is nothing above the sub¬ 
jective will, not even the gods, because the gods are merely used by them, 

"They are sorcerers" Herodotus says, and Hegel accepts that. And regarding 
the Germans, he quotes a passage from Tacitus about the Germans and their po¬ 
sition to the gods, and they are not so very different —no real subjection 
to the gods. Sow what is the difference then? Well, one could say this* as- " 
soon as the Germans became important for world history, they looked up to Rome, 
either pagan or Christian, but it became important for them when Rome had be¬ 
come Christian. So this subjectivity is distinguished from the subjectivity 
of mere barbarism because it has something beyond it to bow to, in a way, but 
will ch has not permeated it, and this peculiar formlessness and infinity of the 
merely internal derives its meaning from the fact that it has, outside of it, ' 
this un--understood but in a very vague way believed-in objectivity. I cant 




7 find any other f ornula'for this. Hegel's procedure here, as throughout, is | 
that he starts free* the most massive and tiosf*‘Visible phenomena: this modem f 
’. 70 rid, say from .the end of the pagan Honan Empire up to, or from the end of 
Roman Enairo nroper, 476 up to the Reformation; and there are certain features, 
there which every child knows —the unity of Christianity, that_Christianity 
did not emerge anoug these pcor>les of Northern Europe, that it is an alien 
religion. In all earlier c*ases the religions were indigenous to the country 
and here, for the first tine, it is alien, and this dualism characterized them 
very superficially 

Secondly, connected with this dualism, the Germans in their native tribal 
habits and Christianity coming from the Mediterranean. And tills dualism is 
then reflected in the whole life of the Middle Ages. The contrast between 
saints and barbarians. The meditation, the good citizen, is absent; it emerges 
very slowly and does not yet predominate. Secondly, the dualism between the 
clergy and the laity and in the extreme form of the monies and the non-nonlC3, 
the dualism between the power spiritual and the temporal. By virtue of the 
fact that the unity is spiritual and no temporal, we have feudalism; which 
means tho absolutization of the particular and not of the universal. 

And now there cones certain features which are peculiar to the Germans in 
the Middle Ages and these are the particularly great political miseries. In 
France and England the modern state develops in the Middle Ages, already. In 
Germany it develops only at the cost of the German state proper, that is to 
say, the Empire. Certain parts of the German Empire begin to become modern; 
but the German state as such does not become modernized, it is destroyed, as a 
feudal nonster, about 1806. So Germany is characterized by a particularly 
high degree of political misery. The sane applies to Italy; but there it is 
for some reason which is not so important. The most striking thing is that 
the bishiorics as thieves are characteristic of Germany and to some extent of 
Italy, and are absent from England, France, and Spain. This means a completely 
irrational merger of the power spiritual and the power temporal. That this 
had very good practical reasons originally --that the German Emperor or King 
could rely to a greater degree on the Bishops, who were much better trained 
for administration and other purposes—■ is of course true. But the crucial 
point is what it means in the overall context of society. The other two char¬ 
acteristics of Germany, fidolity and genut , we have already mentioned; although 
we will have to go into that again later. 

Mow, however, there is one other point which is most massively character¬ 
istic of the Middle Ages; the event or action in which medieval life culmin¬ 
ates. hliat is that? 

(The Crusades.) 

The Crusades! In other words, just as the conquest of Troy and the expe¬ 
dition of Alexander the Great are the crucial events of Greece, and the Punic 
’.Jars and the conquest of the whole inhabited world by the Romans, the charater- 
istic event of the Middle Ages is the Crusades; which are from Hegel’s point 
of view a clear indication of the misery of the Middle ages. But also from 
Hegel’s point of view the Crusades are at the same tine absolutely necessary, 
given the prenise of the Middle Ages. Both the Crusades and their failure 
contribute to the beginning of modernity. • 

Now we must discuss these things in somewhat greater detail. Hegel makes 
the remark right at the beginning of this section that "Here (meaning in the 
Germanic world) the ideal miles in the manner of providence and fulfills its 
purposes through the contradicting willing of the nations. In the case of the 
Greeks and Romans, both are not so different (meaning providence and the will 
of the peoples); but the Greeks raid Romans have to a higher degree a correct 
consciousness of that which they will and of that which they ought to will." 

The Crooks and Romans were less blind than the medieval men; why is this so? 
si;.or words, we have in the history of the Middle Ages and the Dark Ages 
cigar example of a ruse of reason, where reason wills something without the 



actors being aware of it. In classical antiquity there vras a greater agreed 

rmr»T* norr.naan 4-V>■-* . M Jt M .t_ja _ _•* _ _ • • . . . _ . _^ * 


; ' ~—° . ... *** auuj.iiiu.^y wiere vms a greater agreed 

]? e ' fcH ?- en i ,ha J, P 10 world-ninfl willed and what the Greek and Roman peoples* 
iri-lled. Why is this so? What is the most striking difference, fron any poir 
of view, between classical antiquity and the Kiddle Ages? Let us see^hether 
we can link tlis up. What is the characteristic feature of the medieval worl 
as compared with classical antiquity? It is nothing very far-fetched. 


(Chris tianity?) 


Yes, hut what does tills mean regarding man's knowing, man's understands 

(That it is ultimately based on faith, whereas, among the Greeks, 
it was based on reason.) ’ 

Yes, it was something of this sort. In other words, the true content is 
supernatural,. there are mysteries of faith. Nothing of tills kind existed in 

«o?frfc C Si-i-+ n ^ L ^ ty iv< ther ?f 0re -? the classical nen ireTe able to understand the! 
sel.es better than the medieval men were. But fron Hegel's point of view thi 

^ hat . v;lu i e 1“ regard to this formal rationality the classical ueople* 
y. Zt S ^ eri ? r , t0 -hese medieval nen, the content of classical rationality vras 
narrovier --but subjectively the ancient people wore more rational than nedievr 
men. That is the remark on which he begins. 

° n ^ Ch K “ sel starts this: that the supernaturalness 
is olien.ro the human mind as human mind. IIow this radical alienness is re- 
fleeted iri the fact that for the Germans the religion of the Church was an 

?. g:L , on * tosse two things are connected* by its very nature reveaJ 

be prinarily h r-tional 31:1011 t0 nan as mnn 5 otherwise in its own claim it voulc 

There are other points which do not cone out in the English. I read tto 
rc ® arla historical ganesis of such a state (namely, of modern nor. 

nuvnnao iS > 1 neCe « S3r:Ll7 ro ? an ' t * c i that is to say, that which happens for this 
purpose, happens unconsciously, seems to take place as if it were something 
accidental; for here spirituality presents itself as external necessity, ^o 
state in modern times has cone to its laws like Athens or Rome, everything has 
th?H?^? h ?-ardly -this.or that need showed itself and was'satisfied by 
that law - passions and interests of the various princes of the 

estates^and so on produced the laws. The pretensions of the various parts 
conflicted with eachother and thus produced the whole which the mind had felt 
i l 3 £ t] ? er 'rords, this Burkian notion of what the urouer P l a ce of 
the comng_into Being of a society is —here a grievance is remedied without 
° f re ®edy fits into the established order: new frictions alls 

and you remedy them; and yet, in the course of time it appears that this vras 
a much wiser process than planning would have been. The ancient world vras a 
pl 2S? ln ? ’ rarld ? IIq 2 q1 implies, and therefore there vras a notion of a legislate 
mythical or not, who at the beginning orders the polls and the welfare of the 
polls is bound up with the preserving of this rationally established order. 

IIo such claim is made in the Kiddle Ages; the customs remain merely regional 
customs and people get along vath them as well as they can. They get into 
great troubles and they do something if the troubles become too great nnd so o; 

, v;°y> Hegel's new point: this medieval thing vras a monstrosity, but by vir- 

tue of the over-all context this monstrosity vras the means by which the most 
rational sta^e emerged. The Greeks were rational but their state vras imper- 
r ° c ? 1 y Rational; medieval man vras irrational but this very irrationality vras 
what led_to the truly rational state. This is the implication.' And therefore 
liegel's judgement vras ambiguous in relation to the modern world: He has hard- 
a ?Y'fch3-ng but contempt for the Kiddle Ages, and the Justification for the 
Kiddle Ages is only that it's misery led to modernity. The only justification 
But since modernity supplies the solution to the human problem, the rational 
^ e 2 tto-s is f justification of the Middle Ages —Hegel's claim being that 
onl^ through this misery and irrationality could the rational state be estab¬ 
lished, Or as he says in another passage: "Only through that slavery could 



Vj rational f?e^j|fc,£iaerge«'* Agtd thlat is based ori the premise that the ultimafe 
reason for the Misery of the Middle Ages was Christianity and that Christian¬ 
ity, which.led. ta that terrible misery and irrationality, became purified, be 
cane conscious of itself, through this long process in which the Crusades pla 
a special role. He also speaks of the principle of oroscription in this con¬ 
text. That is in English on page 3 M*. 


("In this period, two aspects of society.... 

....private right excluding a 


sense of universality, 

.. that is crucial. Only private right excluding a sense of universal- 

■J-ty; t;here is no law proper. A law is a decision of the community as O'lmaun- 
lty through its representatives. But in the Mddle Ages, all rights, the rigb 
of ruling,.are considered as private rights. The liege lord and the vassal: 
relationship if fundamentally one of private right; it is not that of ruler of 

a government and a subject. And this goes through all stages. T - r - - 

what tills means in concreto. 


We will see 


One more of these general remarks about a few more points from this intro 
ti i e of the Christian principle, the earth had become (li¬ 

terally stated) for the mmd. The earth has become property of the mind, one 
coiud almost say. The 1 world has been circum-navigated and for the European it 
i-® I i ha L is . n ? t ? et r y 1 ® d by th ® Europeans is either not wort: 

iSf ^2 ? r it: * s destined to be ruled by the Europeans. The relation to 

tne outside is no longer determinate; the revolution takes place within them, 
-n other words, in all earlier cultures there was a relation to tho outside: 
the Greeks and the barbarians, The Romans and their subjects, and so on* But 
now, after the original influence of the Roman-Christian world on the Germans, 
all further happenings are strictly intra-European, and Europe reaches its 
full freedom once it has been given this initial motion. Europe can no longer 
learn anything.from non-Europe, everything it needs is implied in the heritage 
i-c got via Christianity, and therefore it is the final culture. b 


Perhaps you will look on page 350, at the end of the first paragraph. 
("Yet this entire body of peoples..., 

.for in history, we have to do with the past.") 


Yes, this seems to confirm.. You remember this question we discussed in 
connection withAmerica? —Has nistory come to an end? or, differently stated 

2 ? fini f hed merely for the common sensical reason ’ 
thau we cannot know the future and, therefore, every Ms tori an has to regard 

? a ?, be ’ as bhe end? —This was Collingwood•s inter- 
p.etction, and this formulation would seen to confirm Collingwocd’s interpre- 
g-ner-i Iff other passages regarding America and also some^ore 

g<_ner, l s -atements which make it clear that these are really only popular and 
provisional statements of Hegel. Ilis true view is that there can no longer be 
? principle, because the true and most comprehensive principles have been 
found, and anything new would merely be a representation of sonetMng wMch 
2 ee r ? overcome. But 1 want to draw your attention to tills passage 
in order that you can see that there is at least some prima facie evidence for 
the opposite interpretation. Let us turn to page 3^5, second S^ph? 


("We may distinguish these periods,... 

....spirit is the culminating of the antithesis.") 

. ^f? e + ^ an 2 f > “, be development after the kingdom of the spirit 

has come, with the full completion in the Reformation, as we shall see next 
time. The realm of the Son is, of course, the laddle’Agesr^eS the appSr- 
ance shines on the worldly existence as on sonetMng alien —the clear separ- 

* «" Ritual and tLleSu 


How I follow the argument. There are a few points, some of which are 
more curiosities than of broader interest. There is a passage which doesnt 



r occur ia thetranslaliom* •y^ijssia and Austria are not properly speaking Ger~ j 
man states.Hegel says,' hot around i860 and when he was already a full pro-f 
fessor of philosophy in Berlin. That is quite interesting. Because, of course 
they are marginal, they did not belong to the German Reich proper, except 
those parts which were fiefs of the Reich; but Prussia proper, what cane to be 
called East Prussia, wore not Germans. 

How let us turn to page 354, second paragraph. 

("V. r e have said that the Germans were predestined.... 

....had that opposition been absent.") 

How here he speaks of the general character of the Middle Ages in which, 
he says in earlier passages, there was the greatest dissention which history 
has show. Ho antagonism of such magnititude and of such an extreme had ever 
existed in the history of mankind. Christianity and the Gormans, these were 
the most extreme things; and Christianity was imposed on the Germans, this was 
not the quiet development of a principle where the alien has only the relation 
of a stimulus, but this heterogenious thing was put as an infinite weight on 
human beings, and this created the radical conflict. 

How we go on to the top of page 356, in the German on page 789 . 

("In short, while the West began to shelter.... 

....the totality of spiritual manifestation.") 

Yes, that is all we need. Hote the "necessarily" which comes out more 
strongly in the Gorman. The particularization of all relations in the West 
had to be opposed by the opposite direction, so that the whole becomes inte¬ 
grated. In other words, the fact that Christianity was challenged by Islamic 
rising is an absolute necessity. Hot only Christianity but Islam, too, is a 
necessity of the same kind; although not of the same rank. What Hegel means 
here is that the West decayed into complete particularization, the feudal sys¬ 
tem, and it could only be united to some extent by a threat from without. And, 
furthermore., Western society and human life had exhausted so much that it could 
not be a threat; therefore, a new principle had to emerge which united non- 
Westernors in order that they could bring.the Westerners to a sense of unity. 
This is a most characteristic remark of Ilegel. What do you think of it? Well, 
if Mohammed had died or had been murdered very early, prior to his flight to 
Medina or so; what would Ilegel have said to that? 

(He would have said that somebody else would have done the 

sane thing.) 

Yes, strre, whatever happens that is of any magnitude, of any significance, 
happens necessarily. Hot necessarily in this particular form, it could have 
been a man called something else, that doesnt make any difference; but it was 
necessary that this emerge, and then, of course, it did emerge. We will find 
other passages to this effect later. 

How he begins at the starting point of the German development. Page 369 , 
bottom. We can safely skip quite a few sections because they are merely sum¬ 
maries of what is known from general history. 

("As observod above, the idea of duty was not present.... 

....it had to be restored.") 

Yes, this is the sentence I meant. How in the German this is much more 
fully developed! "These nations had accepted the principles of Christianity 
into their hearts and the principle of Christianity is the principle of free¬ 
dom, but sonce they accepted it only in their heart, it was effective in them 
only in the individual (meaning it did not become a social forced and, there¬ 
fore, there didnt exist a sense of duty. The problem consisted in developing 
and transforming the principle of freedom into a sense of duty." This is a' 
general description of the problem to be solved. . ' 

How let us turn to Ms remark about- the Church in particular, on page 377, 





second, paragraph, where he tries to show the fundanental lie of the laddie f 
Agds, as he calls it. First I would like to read a passage which isnt there" 
Hie principle of the Church is this! the wonder of presence; that God is sp3 
?, re T S T ® nC i e + and yet i s Resent as a thing. This is the essence of Cathoi 
wo 1 now read!' 1 * Se ® how Hegel continues ms arcument in the paragraph whi 


("We have, then, to probe to its depths.... 

....That belongs to the idea of deity.") 

_Now never forget this, we discussed it last tine, this thW never exis- 
ted in any religion prior to Christianity. The Greek gods looked like men 
but they wore not men, they were idealized human beings, they did not die 
Only in Christianityis God at the sane tine truly manlike. This is underlin 
and preserved m medieval Christianity. And now we must see where th^fSda- 
nente.l misconception entered. Ile lunaa 


("The condition of the mediation in question.... 

....outward, as sanctity ascribed to it.") 

How this is a crucial point. Go on. 

("The Holy is a mere thing which has the character of externality.... 


£~Some omitted due to change in tape._7 


... '.'Ills sacrifice has not only happened once, but as a living. suffer-'nv _jid 
d ^i2^ ? oa > ■ L ^ takes place always. It is shallow and irreligious to ree-’- , d the 
suffering life and death of Christ merely historically, as fhapae£i11 is 
a r ® al - God l * 0 sacrifices himself, and this sacrifice takes place al.vys and 
ao ™unity, and as a true sacifice in which*the co-muni ty is 
6 l^ th God ’ and ^lst is resurrected again in human beings." In other 
.-eras, the presence of God in the whole. That is the sound urine 1 pie, the re'' 

ten lj - 1 S fron n ev?prn ^ ° the F hand ’ that tho Host is divorc-u" to some ax-~ 

jF on external ritual happenings, is the fundanental defeci of medieval 

"^relavSt 1 ^ f-? P ex . a ? ple> tllat Eoral Qualities of the priest are utte'ly 
rel «is sacramental function is concerned. That is, for 7 e- 

gel. the impossible point; what some other writers after Hegel called the 
•sacramental character of medieval Christianity". To repeat; the eternal re- 
_ 1 th ® e ternal presence of this event, as distinguished from a meve 
Sonce, is the truly religious. But that it is connected 
Heee^tries 1 a iS H a 1 ? adal:lontal defect, iron this point of view, 

fel other points ? 6 d ^ Crusfldes ’ especially. Eut let us first sea a 

the immediate sequel, Hegel explains how out cf this fundamental mis- 
Morality of the Middle Ages, as he calls it, follow;i namely 
radation of marriage, work and freedom. The degradation ofrarriage 7 
--celibacy was regarded as more holy; of work —the ora se worthy maractlr 

ience? e rl-hoi,? f ,inrt e ^ d ? H * 7 the V0W of .obedience, which means, in effect, obed- 
;!^%; d ^ h ^ t 4 . d atrLnddaE > a servile obedience. We can read only one pas- 
s.ge from that, perhaps the most important one, on uses 380 , second paragraph, 

^oMtv ^r °? 828, , The s ° cond Bor al principle is that which wo call 

p-ooity. How That happens to probity in the Middle /ges? 

("A second point of social morality is presented..., 

....thus recieved the stamp of consecration.") 
that is more extensive: " rne second moral principle is that 

in general; namely, that man has a right, that he gains 
■J-jf H c " r ^ icrula:r intelligence and his own vrork, his means of living. In such 
activity, in tho vrork of man for his subsistence, lies his honor. That he 



7 depends as regards'to his needs only on his industriousness, his conduct, and! 
his intelligence, and that he also enjoys what he acquires. That he enjoy it* 
is noral*, for to the extent to which he enjoys it, others draw their neans of 
subsistence from it who by this very fact are again active. This principle of 
activity, industry, one could almost say bourgeoisie, is opposed by the prin¬ 
ciple of the Church, in which it is regarded as meritorious to choose poverty 
and not to enjoy what is one's own but to give it to the poor. By this fact, 
poverty, laziness, and inactivity, were put higher than bourgeois probity, the 
immoral was consecrated into the whole." Tou see ow much Hegel identifies 
himself with the modern principles. 

But let us now come to tho statement of the fundamental contradiction of 
the medieval \rarld. On page 381 , second paragraph. 

("According to the above, the Church.... 

....is none other than a lie.") 

Let us leave it at that. That is in a way a very succinct formulation 
of all the criticisms of the Church which have been made partly by Protestants 
and partly by rationalists. But in Ilegel it all takes on a strict unity be¬ 
cause it is all deduced from the single principle that the absolute has be¬ 
come a thing. It would not be strict in Hegel*'s language to say that it has 
become something objective, because in Hegel's language something objective is 
something of universal validity and is ? therefore, something mental, spiritual. 
The strict word would be sensual, something accessible to the senses: namely, 
the visible Host is identified with tho absolute. In other words, to seek the 
spiritual ot infinite in the wrong place means to radically misunderstand both 
the infinite and the finite, the spiritual and the temporal. The only genu¬ 
ine unity of the Middle Ages --that follows from all these things— is the 
Church; there is no genuine unity in the secular. Any genuine unity of the 
secular would weaken the Church on which everything depends. 

But at the sane tine there is a genuine demand for a real unity of the 
secular and this contradiction finds its full expression in the shadowy char¬ 
acter of the Emperor. The Emperor claims to universal rule, but, of course, 
cannot go beyond that claim. How this externality of the holy which Ilegel has 
spoken of before loads to this consequence: there is an extreme, a peak, of 
the external holy. What is that? It cannot be the Host because everybody 
knows that the Host is made in France or Germany or where ever it was. But 
if you seek the holy in externals and find it, for example, in miracles _He¬ 

gel says a lot about the point of miracles and religion-- but there is some 
point where this external is concentrated. What is that? God has become man 
in Jesus and you want to commune with God, but sensually. Where is, from the 
point of view of sensuality, the closest point for such communion? 

(The human body?) 

Ho, the human body is the body, say, of youI What is sensually accessible 
of Jesus as the Christ? Sensually accessible; not in the spirit? * 

I 

(Tile grave?) s 

Yes. That is the relic, par excellance. And therefore Hegel says the 
Crusades are the fulfillment of the Middle Ages' fundamental error. The Cru- ' 
sades arc the work of united Christianity, tho only work of united Christian- : 
ity; and necessarily so, because vf the fundamental misconception of the Church 
And here we see the fundamental contradiction, according to Hegel, very clear-; 
ly: a military operation at tho head of which is tho Pope, the head of the po-’ 
wer spiritual ‘ 'S 

How this development of what Hegel says is the fundamental necessity of t 
the Crusades is, I think, a beautiful example of Hegel's construction of his¬ 
tory. That the Crusades are the most striking event of the Middle Ages is ad-< 
nittad by everyone; and then Ilegel tries to show how the peculiar Catholic doc¬ 
trine of trans-substantiation is distinct from both Lutheran and Calvinist doc¬ 
trines. That these two things —the Catholic doctrine of trans-substantiation. 




lif and t&e Crasades~ jsre;^e(Sessarily connected by more than mathematical neces4 
sity, is, I thinit;^P*ip^ificaht exonple of:;this" procedure. f 

How let us look at some other points in tills connection, on nage 391 in 
the English, and page 847 in the German. 

("The West once more sallied forth a hostile array.... 

....the essential interost of the Crusades. 11 ) 

This is Hegel, I would say, not at his best. He asks why there was not 
a single leader but always more than one leader? and answers that the neak, 
the leader, was sought in the Iloly Sepulchre and therefore there could*not be 
unity of leadership. This is not so good, X think; because he admits in ano¬ 
ther passage that the unity of leadership was supplied by the Pope. In this 
connection X also mention that later on he sneaks of the military orders of 
the Kiddle Ages, the Templars and so on, and there are three, and Hegel does 
not even try to show that there had to be three. On the nage before, he had 
spoken of the two great orders founded in the 13th century, the Dominicans,, 
and the Franciscans, and you see there were only two of then. Because Hegel 
is trying in every respect, wherever ho finds a triad, for example, enic, ly¬ 
ric, and dramatic poetry, to connect it with the fundamental triad. This is 
one reason why he is so frequently rebuked; but this is not a sufficient cri¬ 
ticism, although it is perfectly legitimate when used in a subordinate manner. 

We cone now to the crucial passage and I hope we can understand it. On 
page o92, paragraph 33 and in the German on page 849* How, before we go into 
that, you must see that Hegel has now to show, after having shown first that 
medieval Christendom had to culminate in the Crusades, what is the meaning of 
the failuro of the Crusades. The Crusades are the peak of the liiddle Ages in 
both ways —the whole movement of before moves up to it, and then there is the 
failure, and in this failure, modernity is born. lfcw let us see how he achie¬ 
ves that. 

("Thus does Christendom cone into the possession.... 

....it was practically undecieved.") 

"Practically undecieved" means undecieved by practice, by action on it, 
you know; not practically in the local sense, where it means "for all practi¬ 
cal purposes". It means that it was undecieved in the most convincing manner 
—they drew the practical conclusion from the Crusades; they really went to 
the holy laud and conquered the grave and they did it fully, and there they 
learned the lesson, at least potentially. 

("And the result which it brought back.... 

....self reliance and spontaneous activity..") 

Self confidence would bo a better translation. 

("They bade an eternal farewell to the East.... 

....appeared on the scene as one body.") 

So, in other words, the worldly unity of Christianity contradicts the 
idea of Christianity. That is what he had in mind. Now lot us see what re¬ 
solves this. What was justified and legitimate was to seek the definite em- 
bodiement which unites the finite and the infinite, the worldly and the eter¬ 
nal; but the Kiddle Ages sought it in a thing, and this is impossible. The 
only reconciliation of the finite and the infinite is the human mind, and this 
began to appear after the failure of the Crusades. And this is the principle 
of modernity, Iiegel says. Characteristicly he doesnt call it the soul, al¬ 
though m a more colliquial speech he night speak of the soul; but the soul 
suffers, from Kegel's point of view, from the old ambiguity that there are 
souls of plants and animals and there is the unconscious and so on. This is f 
not so clearly developed in the English; I will try to show it from the Ger- •; 
nan. In the German on page 854 following: "The quest for the "this" as the ; 

otner-worldly or absolute has failed. That is what led the Crusades. Kan 
turned, therefore, to the "this" as worldly. Tho "this" as worldly is not the 



- Host, because the Host as the "this" as worldly, clains to be tho o cher-woridly < 
to the "this" as worldly, without any equivocation. And that is the nlnd '3 | 

worldly activity. Man begins to find tho "this" which he is seeking in his 
own finite activity." And this, of course, nenns "work". And then the desire 
leading to work. But work is, of course, nuch more than desire —in desire 
you are not active, in work you are acting, you transform nature, you trans¬ 
form the given. And this means that in work there is present a necessary ele¬ 
ment of universality. Said very simply; you cannot work on wood ? for example, 
’.dthout becoming aware of certain qualities of wood as wood —which is the 
universal. So work is essentially something intellectual --work as transform¬ 
ing; we are not speaking now of work in tho simple sense of carrying blocks of 
stone, that would not yet be of this nature. And as a consequence of that, 
associations are formed for tills external purpose, but afterward, also, for 
tho purpose of civil freedom. Thus a new element in European Christendom emer¬ 
ges which is differont from tlie Church and even excluded from it, and also dif¬ 
ferent from the feudal order. This principle —desire, work, freedom under 
law— has ns its content a reasonable rational freedom; although it appears 
only in a limited form as the freedom of property, freedom to use one's ability, 
and so on. In other words, tho first emergence or rational freedom is the free¬ 
dom of properly derivative from work. Tou see there is a Lockian elenent con¬ 
ing out, according to Hegel, already in the late Kiddle Ages. In the strictly 
medieval system it is indeterminate whether the content is reasonable or not; 
in the feudal system private property is recognized; but at the sane time things 
are regarded as private property which ought not to be so regarded. For exam¬ 
ple, the right of the First Knight, the right to positions as ministers and 
officials which were bought as private property. To repeat; the Kiddle Ages 
were the age of private rights'. There were no public rights, strictly speak¬ 
ing, because feudal law is not public law. But in this order there emerges 
an entirely new concept of private right; namely, such a private right as is 
legitimately private right, the right of rational freedom. And this is, in 
the most narrow and fundamental sense, the right of property derivative from 
work. The laddie Ages had private right without distinguishing what is reason¬ 
ably private and what is not reasonably private; and the extreme example of 
vrhnt should not be private right is the right of the First Knight; whereas the 
right which a man derives from the fact that he has worked on a certain thing 
is a rational right. Let us never forget this when the question of private 
property cones up. There was a clear elaboration, or at least an attempt at 
a clear elaboration, of a natural right to property (in the language of Locke), 
or of a rational freedom (in the language of Hegel), which does not allow every 
thing £0 become private property, but which, regarding certain things, demands 
that they be private property. Do you see then the overall construction of 
Hegel? The unity of the* finite and infinite is thought, in the Kiddle Ages, 
to be a tiling which is meant to be in itself finite and infinite, sensible 
and spiritual; and this is impossible, and the empirical proofs were the Cru¬ 
sades. The only "this" in which this unity can be found is the human consci¬ 
ousness —no thing; only tho human consciousness. But the human consciousness 
begins to find itself as the unity of the finite and infinite, only, as it 
•were, by turning its back to the infinite and limiting itself to finite work, 
to an activity in the world which claims to be only worldly —labor! Out of 
this there emerges with inner necessity the rational notion of private proper¬ 
ty which requires, within itself, a rational legal order protecting private 
property. And that is how Hegel collapses a long story into a few sentences; 
he telescopes it into a very short one. 

What he had in mind is this: the problem of the private particular will 
and the general will. The private will directed to legitimate goals, the na¬ 
tural right, as it was formerly called, cannot be preserved unless a general 
will emerbes.—That is to say a law protecting these natural rights, these ra¬ 
tional freedoms. Tills is, then, of a much higher order than mere rights of 
private property, because it has this universality which mere right of property 
lacks. How once this worldly world of the rational state is understood as sa¬ 
cred and in no way inferior to any other human organization, say the Church, 





g* s'ssyr.ssrsi isst 

tlon. This is Hegel's construction of this process, ^ 


, ,. le * ne s8e ** , Fron a certain nonent on, Hegel says, the church ceases to 

?? hearer of the world-mind, because the world-mind has already reached 
the stage to know the sensual as sensual- the external as external -t-n **+■ 
ive in this finite in a finite manner; And preSse^in thS ^Uvi^ & ^ 
itself m a valid and justified activity. T& s relation totof™S£mtod 
that now nan has discovered the nost elementary princinles or o —- 4 - 4 -,, i 
Trorldly order is toe reason why the Church no7e^e?n® doc^sf ^^ h ur 
as it were, cannotllive in toe sane world with toe presence for toe fi?stti£ 
hrue principles of rational freedom in its primary form. Its nrimnrv 
i°ra is private property understood as derivative from labor. Private nronnr- 
is very old; but that the true principles of private property have been*dis¬ 
covered is a new thing. And that is due to the fact of man turning <vnn 

hopeless attempts to find the unity of the finite and infinite in things and 
uuming to things, without claiming that they are more than things toe nra 
occupation with finite things. This humble mid unimposinFactivitv am™ 
nalang shoes a man making a table, contains in itself thf toole re£ta of\- B 
tionality, it is not in itself; it contains it. Because theorder todch 
Prrvate^property is the rational state, and then the rational 
Suate requ^ros xor lus own understanding a rational understanding of tho infin 
ite which is, finally, Hegel’s philosophy. But it is important to see that 
for Hegel the beginning of that thing is toe turning away from toe illegitim^- 
xasion of the finite and toe infinite, to a merely finite fusionwhin* 
for the first time as the principles of rational freedo^? h develop 


On page 402 in your translation, you will find the famous remark- o-a 
aoout gunpowder. We mentioned this, but let us read it. renark of Hegel 


("Another invention also tended to deprive.... 

.it made its appearence forthwith.") 


yes > -hat is a crucial sentence. Humanity needed it, and it almcrt —cd- 
ui f rG " y° u know this in another form! Do you renembe'■ toe Mar- 

5;5 Q ,.f?^f u ^ aC j 0n °f ^ he s f me principle? "Mankind doesnt p T >se itseJf o?.y tasks 
does nt have the solution." X dont remember it lite-cU.lv, Man¬ 
kind doesnt pose itself any tasks which it cannot solve; wherexC individual 
dreamers in their cabinets may very \rell think of possibilities whi.h are not 
ll <p les, w^ at of course, the perfect formulation of nod-.rn ration¬ 
alism --if mankind needs something, really needs its then they get it. There 
are no insoluable problems —that is the poind And. of course, ,e get here 
s * e ,difficulty whicn we had with toe philosophy of history r.o a whole; in 
that it is necessary to distinguish between the necessary and the accidental, 
betoeen toe important and the unimportant; and hcv to draw the line. Is Alex- 

«?f e f,^v dy i n L as a 7 "Y Mch fits so beautifully into toe C-reek scheme- 

the work of the world-mind? And on the other hmii does the fact that there 
are tnree spiritual military orders have anythin;, to do with the deeper triad 
that we can verify? nut go on to read that, please. 


("It was one of tho chief instruments.... 

•on the part of the forces they command.") 


The German goes on* "Hie wars are also now less bloody because everyone 
can recognise danger from afar." And I have heard frequently the statement 
?^\ since Jbe French Revolution the battles have become more bloody. Church¬ 
ill has a nice discussion of that in his Marlborough , where he discusses hot-; 1 
t f X Ti bly bloody BlGnhien and other battles of toelHto century were. I wonder,, 
unether anyone knows anything about the bloodyness of medieval battles conreared 
vnth the battles after the invention of gunnowder? X have toe feeling that 
we havent gained anything by this change. Yes? 

(Inaudible.) 



7 j Oh, you Dean the number of the population? I seel Yes, but.. > f 
(Inaudible.) * 

That, of course, is partly to to procreation*, you must not forgot that. 

One vrould have to count the number of dead and compare with (A) the number of 

soldiers engaged in warfare, and (B) the number of population. And one vrould 
have to do this for the different periods. I do not possess such statistics 
—I dont know whether there arc any reliable statistics for earlier tines. At 

any rate, Hegel doesnt oven try to prove this and therefore one can only'take 

this as an assertion. Yes? 

(I just have one statistic in this respect, I do not have any....) 

Yes, but one could say that the Thirty Years War was a very unusual war. 

I dont know, but I on very skeptical of such statements, that is all I can say. 
The ennobling of wax by the invention of gunpowder can be very well question¬ 
ed by the very examples which he gives here: "The greatest coward, well placed, 
can ld.il the most heroic man with the greatest possible ease." 

(The remark about generalship is very questionable indeed, but 
...remainder inaudible^/) 

Hegel vrould not deny that*, but what Hegel means is that the need for 
leadership is more important in modern war than in tribal war where the mere 
physical power and perhaps the clonent of surprise alone might be decisive. 

(It may also have something to do with the abstractness of the 
enemy. This is what Churchill implied —in that there was some¬ 
thing wrong with the First World War, especially for the gener¬ 
als, in that the enemy ’was completely abstract. Perhaps the 
change between the First World War and the Second World War is 
in rospect of the fact that the generals really got themselves 
killed in the Second World War. That probably improved the 
qualities of generalship.) 

I see. Weil that had something to do with airplanes, I think. 

(Also with automobiles.) 

I see. 

(^hurchill's contention is that what disappeared was the conception 
of the warrior king.) 

I remember the description which he gives In the Marlborough , somewhere, 
of the general ’who really surveys with his ovm eyes the field of battle; and 
not there is a complete dependence on roports, they can only look at maps and 
no longer at the field, and the quality that this urosonce implied in former 
times, the variety of gifts which ’were required, and tills is ho longer neces¬ 
sary. ITow there nay be a strictly scientific general who vrould be completely 
unable to address the troops and to inspire then; while in former ages he vrould 
have to have this variety of gifts. That is interesting because Hegel has of 
course, to show everything characteristically modern has the narks of progress. 
That is n very interesting point. 

How there is one passage which we have still to consider, on page 397, 
second paragraph. ' ’ 

("Thought was directed to theology.... 

....was a stereotyped dogma.. 

"stereotyped" is not a very good translation; "an established" vrould be 
better. It doesnt have a derogatory meaning. 

(The impulse now arose to justify the body of doctrine.... 

....that philosophy devoted its energies.") 



it- - •■i.'SOne wjulct not expect anything aifferent from ITegel, of course. If ev^r 1 ! 
the given In the simple sense —thnt there is’ a world, for example, cannot be* 
accepted by philosophy, still less can there be a given dogma. Yes? But a 
more interesting remark on this subject occurs on page 838 in the German: "In 
the Biddle Ages, theology and philosophy are one. This is. it nay be renarlce 
in. passing, the proper position for theology. If theology is not philosophy, 
it does not know what it wants (meaning,' the conning of it) --the doctrine 
is contained in the Catechism. The execution of this is philosophy, since the 
historic is not religion." That is a. very summary statement! Do you under¬ 
stand it? According to the official medieval doctrine, theology and philoso¬ 
phy ore radically distinguished —philosophy being the work of human roason, 
and roligion being based on faith. Ilegel says, contrary to the historical 
truths, that in the riddle Ages, theology and philosophy are one. But what is 
the clement of truth in this literally untrue remark? 

(I think it is the content that brings then together rather 
than some..) 

The problem is discussed today in tils form particularly: the old-fash¬ 
ioned Thonists insist on the distinction be tire en philosophy and theology as 
It is .stated particularly by Thomas Aquinas; but the more modern neo-Thonists 
say that Thomas' purely philosophical works are the commentaries on Aristotle 
and that kind of thing; but the two greatest works, the Theologies and 

the Burm a C ontranontides . are theological works, and theology and philosophy 
are here in a way united, and a strict secarntion between theology and philo¬ 
sophy is not what Thomas was concerned with. To that extent one couls say 
=s Hegel says, that In the kiddle Ages, theology and philosophy are one. I 
go on: "But this is the right point of view for theology "—that theology and 
philosophy are one. lie doesnt say this is the right point of view for philo¬ 
sophy! Then he goes on to say, "If theology is not philosophy, it doesnt 
knov what it wants, for the teaching thnt is easily accessible, the Creed, 
the Catechism, gives you that; hut In the moment that you want to think about 
it and not merely aooept it as the content of faith, you begin philosophizing.' 
And what Ilegel Implies, of course, is that if you philosophize consistently, 
you will finally arrive at Hegel's Logic , which is the authentic interpretatior 
of the Catechism, the only authentic interpretation. This is olearly what he 
means! Because if the final philosophy is Christianity 'understood', and the 
final philosophy is Hegel’s Logic , that follovrs necessarily. But this ooours 
only in passing. 
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U30TURE # 11 . HEGEL 


• •••the question Is only whether they hit Hegel. 

(Ho, they dont. I should make the point that the his¬ 
torical position certainly doesnt apply to Hegel.) 

Yes, hut to aust perhaps try to clarify that. I think you node one 
technical nistake in your paper. You nado an attonpt to cllnb up Ht. 
Everest, xdien there wore some hills around in which you would have ac¬ 
quired sons.. You would havo found out noro than you did in this unsuc¬ 
cessful attonpt to cllnb Kt. Everest, Whnt 1 nean is this: In the 
Philosophy of History Hegel links up tho facts known to every sohool 
child to a vei-y radical and profound philosophy. But in spooking about 
these Troll Known things, say tho difference between Lutheranism and Cath¬ 
olicism, there is intelligibility, there is no difficulty. How by hav¬ 
ing tried to ascend fron these intermediate statements, say that the Re¬ 
formation meant in Hegel's interpretation, you would not have been com¬ 
pelled to go up straight to this height of heights, his ooncept of free¬ 
dom, which is, 1 am sure, wholly unintelligible to someone who reads it 
for the first tine because it presupposes knowledge of Kant's philosophy, 
to put it very simply. And I dont blame you for one moment for not suc¬ 
ceeding in understanding it. 


(1 hope I have succeoded in understanding it for nyself.) 

I dont bolieve so. Because, as you stated, it is simply ahnairw 
to common sense; there is no place fron which we in our ordinary under¬ 
standing of froodon could recognize anything. 1 will give you an oxom- 
g 1 ®* - 1 ? *5® 150011 -gw Rise of Scientific Philosophy , by Reichonbach, which 
x road last year, this nan begins, in order to show that you have to be 
scientific, with a quotation from Hegel's Philosophy of History. And 
then ho says that this is the nonsense to which you arrive ir you do not 
procoed scientifically but rather metaphysically as negel does. Well, 

“ you read this sontonce from the English translation of the PM-tounniw 
You cant blame him. But if one lmorra a bit about ifegel, one 
Knows it is not nonsense —but otherwise it roads like nonsense. And it 
is not wise to bogin from that point because Hegol really began and even 
onaed tilth propositions uhich or© not sinply abstruse and noaninnloss • 
and one must., What you said about freedom is, 1 believe, unintelligible 
to most students here. I dont soy to all, but to most I would soy with¬ 
out any hesitation. 1 will cone to that. 


But ym had horo a cloar plan, supplied by the fact that negel deals 
in this section with two big evontsi the Reformation, and the ranch Rev¬ 
olution. And aocording to Ilogol thoro is a link between those two. She 
probiom poses itsolf in purely empirical terns as follows: How come 
ttiat tho Revolution broke out in Eranco and not in Germany? And ho gives 
ttie answer nado popular by Carlyle that tho Germans end the English had 
*k® f0 £ S 1 ® 1 ? Evolution. So in other words, the principle 

YIP?* 1 £od *>© ostablishod x-Jith such violence In France, ues establish* 
03 in ®? rnan y a*" 1 England with much loss violence. Let me put it this 
Tray: This was certainly true in Germany, mainly by the Reformation. 

. ,, Eow tho quostion is, then, what is that principle which is common 

to the Reformation and the Revolution? Hegel says "freedom", suroly. 

But freedom is a word of many meanings, and therefore is in a way a mean¬ 
ingless word, a useless word, unless to say nore precisoly what to »«"«, 
Iloif in T-ihat sense could tha Hefornction bo srld to be a dqvq for freeden? 


.•„ 

I naan, from what you know of t&o He 
you must know, was an authoritarian. 



Hefornatioon, say of Luther? 


Luther, 


(’Jell, recognition of Individuality, or nore so than was 
then present.) 


Yes, but this is a word iMeh doesnt occur in Luther. But what are 
the acknowledged principles of the Reformation, of the Lutheran Heforna- 
tian that everyone knows? 

(Faith?) 


Faith alone! Very good! So one thing we learn, then, is that the 
seat of freedom is the inner self of nan. Yes? In this sense it is 
meant. 


(With Hegel's interpolation of freedom, what we learn 
from the Reformation is that he has defined God, Christ, 
as the seat of..) 

Let us not go into these subtilties, let us stick to the surface! 
faith alone! In other words, a orocess in the human mind alone is that 
which is the sent of freedom, and everything else depends on that. What 
is missing here, so that the Revolution was still necessary? Because, 
while Hegel says the Germans did not need the Revolution, on the other 
hand he makes it cloar that the real important change in Germany was 
effected not by the Reformation but as a consequence of the Revolution. 
This means, in plain English, that to some extent the Protestant nations, 
too, needed the Revolution. So whot was missing in the Reformation? 

(The content. The content and rationality are the two..) 

Let us be nore precise. We havo seen that freedom is.. 

(The rights of man.) 

The rights of nan! But That is the difference between the rights 
of nan and the freodon of belief —between faith and the rights of man? 
The freedom of belief was secured in principle, according to negel, un¬ 
der the Reformation. But what is the difference between freedom of faith 
or "the freedom of the Christian man" as Luther called it? 

(Well Hegel makes the statement in this section that 
while Luther expected that everyone would accept Chris¬ 
tian Revelation as being the ultimate truth, That the 
Revolution did was to make tho truth nore in terms of 
That was absolute or rational to nan himself.) 

Still moro simply, Luther had a very famous writing titled The Free¬ 
dom of the Christian linn . and the "rights of man" were the freedoms of 
man as man, not as Christian. In other words, that was originally limi¬ 
ted to religion, or, to use another term, limited to Inwardness, had to 
became externalized —and that was through the French Revolution and Its 
consequences. And here theso reflections come in. I admit it was dif¬ 
ficult to follow here, becauso Hegel sometimes mentions very heterogene¬ 
ous facts, facts close to the center and facts which are more peripheral, 
and you must soe Thich are together. When he spooks about the witches 
and he has a long discussion about the witch trials, that has not the 
sane central importance as what he says about the inwardness of the Lu¬ 
therans, the concern with the purity of intentions instead of TJith act 


(I dldnt action it, but I considered that the whole 
section can <, rot) or a dirJ.eotlc» First you have 
the external! u„ t'ien the turn inward, and the rene- 
dy for the inwaivess is then the reconciliation of 
the inwardness ant. the outwardness.) 

One would have to soy tV< » First there was a false externality In 
the 11 ddlo Ages* Catholicism. the Crusades. And we discussod that last 
tine. The failure of the Crucdes noant the realization that the recon¬ 
ciliation cannot bo found tter.Jgh any externals. Luther stated this clear¬ 
ly and successfully. But thit inner reconciliation, that is Hegel's 
point, crust issue in externality —not tho externality of plus works, 
but in the externality of no;el and political action. The Reformation 
saw, rightly, that the root if the whole tiling is the inner nan; but it 
did not see that this alcr-c Is the tame reconciliation. Yes? 

(But isnt Hegel's point that the innor nan is pro¬ 
jecting hinself at all tines throughout history and 
that is why ire can understand history in terns..) 

But not knowing it! 

(ITo, of course not. Bus,.) 

But now ho loiows it I If you take the Persians, or whatever you 
want, the Persians religion is a .rejection of tho Persian folk minds but 
the Persians dont know this and therefore they are not free. The modern 
nan, and in a sense, the post-Revolitionary nan. knows that this is his 
projection, and therefore he is fro.'. So one little point of clarifica¬ 
tion ire gained by this step is that freedom is not possible wouhout con¬ 
sciousness of it. 

(Well, that is the will itself which becones consci¬ 
ous of what is identical id li itself.) 

Yes. Let us proceed step by stro. I nention a few points whioh 
you nade in your paper* The differe ice between Germany and England, re¬ 
garding tho Reformation. How Hegel Joes not labor that and doos not ela¬ 
borate it oven in the Geroen translation, but ire all know Who initiated 
the Reformation in Germany. Who ini Hated the Reformation in England? 

(The King.) 

Sure. And in England it led to Anglicanism, which means a minimum 
deviation from Catholicism, accordlrg to the original idea. The princi¬ 
ple ires not affected. In Germany the principle was affected by the Lu¬ 
theran Reformation, which meant not merely a break with the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal hierarchy but idth the key teachings of tho Church. And in England, 
Anglicanism is inconsistent, which the Anglicans regard cs an advantage... 


/“Some omitted due to change in tapej7 



LECTURE # 31 


- HEGEL (cont.) 


..••the fact that Britain has no written constitution, the famous things) 
and the high degree of self government and de-oontrallzntion in England) 
this all did not jibe with Hegel’s notion of a rational state. 

(1 felt that he was really going out on a limb when 
he said that thore was not freedom but that these 
private rights were feudal.) 


Ho, the principles involved are the point. 

(But he also gives the right of nrimogeniture as an 
example of..; 


Well of course the great examples here are the Rotteriboroughs, 
the way in which it is openly admitted that the votes are bought, the 
squire inviting his tennants to get drunk at Ms expense, and so forth, 
so that in that drunk condition they go to the polls. That was absolute¬ 
ly shocking. What does this mean? Was this a free people conscientious¬ 
ly making up its mind as to its representation in the national assembly? 
There is a point there, but you could say. as many people say today, that 
sinco you never get a really rational state, let us have innocent traves¬ 
ties rathor than shocking ones. And that is a very good point for prac¬ 
tical purposes) but one must also see the problem here. 

(Couldnt one charge Hegel with taking advantage of 
history in condemning England on something like that.) 

But is it not true that in England there was, at least up to Hegel's 
tine, not any codification of the lax/? There was codification in Pru¬ 
ssia, even in the old Prussian monarchy of 1797, which was really the 
work of Frederick the Great. And all these attempts to have a rational 
order were made on the European continent in connection with European 
Rationalism generally. In England this was postulated to some extent by 
Hobbes, partly, who demanded that this be done, at that timo, already. 

And then it was demanded by the Utilitarians. But somehow the British 
philosophy, in negel’s point of view, was connected with this easy-going 
muddling through: instead of this clear and distinct Cartesian content 
which Hegol in his way accepts —only transforms. 

How we hove seen the great "by faith alone" which is Old Testament) 
but the crucial, point is that now it became clearly opposed to the letter 
of James, you know, which Luther practically rejected at that early time, 
and which he said was a "straw onistle" —in other words, it was arid, 
spiritually poor, compared with tho Paulino lotters. So* Faith alone! 

And now if we nako a jump which Hegol makes, what happened after the Re¬ 
formation? After the Reformation we see what is necessary is to trans¬ 
form this inwardness into an inwardness issueing into action in institu¬ 
tions. That did not yet hannen. The decisive ston- according to Hegel, 
is the French BatSomaSsms asd the key figure is, or course, Descartes. 
These are the things which Hegel doesnt produce, they are there! How 
Doscartos has. really, has this formula in Ms meditations* Knowledge! 
Uhat wo want.to know is bodies, things, and wo know thorn, of courso, by 
imagination and sonso perception} but that, of course, is not true know¬ 
ledge. The true knowledge ig knowledge by the mind alone. "By the 
alone" is a Mgher state than "by faith alone". But Hegel contends that 
it was necessary to go over from "by faith alone" to "by mind or thought 
alone” bocause there is still a dependency on extomals in "by faith a- 
lone" -simply proven by the famous formula of the Reformation "The d*mai» 



tostinony of the Holy Ghost". Yes? Shat Is absolutely necessary. But 
the "inner tostinony of the Holy Ghost” Is not sufficient, according to 
the official teaching of Luther and Colvin. What else do you need? 

(Well, I know there is a theology as well.) 

Yes, but nore specifically? According.to the strict doctrine? The 
Bookl The Scripturesl So you dont know that it is the "testimony of 
the Holy Ghost" if it does not agree with t£e Bible. Yes? The Holy 
Ghost in you must confirm the truth of the Bible and vice versa. And 
this created all kinds of troubles. The Reformation was compelled to 
accept not only the Bible but the First Council's decisions. Yes? And 
then they were driven by the nore radical people to the text of the Hew 
Testanont, and this could lead to the denial of the Trinity and i nfin ite 
other consequences. And then, finally, the question came Of how we can 
know whether the whole book was inspired verbally. All this kind of thing 
came out of that. And at the end you had in this process transformed 
"the inner testimony of the Holy Ghost" into the pure mind, the pure 
thought, which is no longer in any sense faith. And the classic repre¬ 
sentative of this is Descartes. Now let us leave it for the moment at 
puro mind. 

At this stage there are two possibilities. One was gracoful and ele¬ 
gant, and that was the Cartesian solution: a province of pure mind, human 
roason, exerting itself in mathematics and physics and so on; and in ano¬ 
ther compartment of the sane individual, a believing Catholic. Yes? And 
Hegel says that this is not possible, this is not possible in the unity 
of nan, and therefore the fundamental insufficiency of the French solu¬ 
tion is revealed by this dualism. And on a concrete level, it leads then 
to the other solution, which is in a way consistent: the-Enlightenment, 
which accepts Descartes* Rationalism, but denies his adherence to Cathol¬ 
icism. Then you get the Encydopedie and all these people Who throw out 
religion altogether: a materialistic philosophy. And here Hegel says a 
deeper reflection had to begin, which showed the inadequacy of the mater¬ 
ialistic-atheistic philosophy, and which, after it was completed and it 
was completed in Hegel, revealed the inner truth of Christianity. 3his 
inner truth of Christianity is then a purely rational teaching for which 
there are no longer any mysteries of faith —which we have heard from 
time to tine in this course. 

Now the technical expression of that is this: The French Rational¬ 
ism or its equivalent, which existed at that tine more or less in all the 
other countries only the French wore the most famous for it, is the com¬ 
plete development of the understanding} but the understanding is not the 
highest possibility of man. The highest possibility of mm is colled by 
Ilegel, as it is colled by Kant, "reason". Understanding remains Wholly 
within the limits of what is called "identify and contradiction”, as He- 
gol states it here. Roason goes beyond these principles in so far as it 
recognises (that is at loast Hegel's formula for it) tho unity underlying 
the contradictions. And this is dialectical. This essentially dialectical 
reason can alone save the truth of Christianity; but it transforms the 
truth of Christianity from a thing believed into a tiling known. That is 
what negel claims. 

How in this transition from French Rationalism, needless to say, 
every historian would soy that Hegel is begging all the questions. Be¬ 
cause Luther and Calvin would have turned in their graves if someone 
would say that the Enlightenment is a necessary development from the Re¬ 
formation. One can vory well soy that medieval scholasticism is infini¬ 
tely nore receptive to reason, especially the Thonistic Scholasticism, 
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than Luther and Calvin. That has been said many tines by the nore caro- ' 
ful students of the Reformation: but let us now llnlt ourselves to this 
crucial transition fron France to Germany, which neans here, of course, 
no longer a merely external thing, but the transition fron early modem 
Rationalism to German Idealism. And this. Indeed, turns all around the 
word "will". "Han Is will", Hegel soys. What does this moan? I will 
try to explain it as follows: The tern "freedom of the will" Is, of course, 
very old. and was always used? the ordinary nooning was in the sense of 
the librium arbitriun , the common sense meaning of that tom. What does 
this mean? Starting from the ordinary fact that we regard ourselves and 
others as responsible for actions. Yes? How when someone commits a mur¬ 
der, and we say he is responsible for It, what do we neon? He could have 
omitted that doedl He could hrvo committed it, and he did: but he also 
could hove refrained from doing it —otherwise he would not hove been 
responsible. This undecidedness. He was not ccupelled by anything but 
his decision; otherwise It would not have been a decision and he would 
not be responsible. If something In him, an urge, compelled him: then 
he is a madman, he is not responsible. This is what is implied in the 
ordinary meaning of responsibility; and this is what Aristotle developes 
in his discussion in the Ethlos : and this was accepted, fundamentally, 
by the nore moderate theological traditions, I say "more moderate" be¬ 
cause there was also the problem of predestination,and divine omnicience, 
and we cannot go into these abysses now. Let us leave it at the simple 
notion of the freedom of choioe which Is implied in the idea of respon¬ 
sibility on a common sense basis. 


Hot; ono thing must be emphasized at this point. If we call this 
moral freedom —that we are responsible for our actions— this moral 
freedom has noting whatever to do with political freedom. One must ne¬ 
ver forget that. The traditional notion that a slave can be a good 
nan makes this perfectly clear. If moral freedom were inseparable from 
political freedom, there could not be a moral slave, and it was general¬ 
ly admitted that there can be a moral slave. For example; if the mas¬ 
ter commands him to do an immoral act and he refuses to do It, even if 
the master kills him, he is still free. That it is hard to be moral if 
you are a slave is another natter, a matter of degree; but essentially 
moral freedom has nothing to do rath political freedom. That is the tra- 
ditional view. 


Looking forward to negel's view, we see immediately that in Hegel's 
case moral freedom has to be inseparable from political freedom —what¬ 
ever political freedom may be in negel. As a thesis we nay say that 
political freedom ms that you have a say in all limitetLons and you are 
not bossed around by anyone. Limitations of freedom are called laws. 

You are a free nan if you participate somehow in the making of the laws. 
Yes? That is what is called political freedom. And this inplios cer¬ 
tain other things as a matter of course: there must be seme freedom of 
speech, and seme freedom of assembly, and so on, if this is going to work. 
Yes? One does not have to labor these very obvious things. How what is 
the great change? I mention another point: You can have politioal free- : 
don without having moral freedom proper. Is this possible? 

(Inaudible.) 

At least on the face of it, you can have political freedom without 
admitting moral freedom. 

(Hot in Hegel.) f 

We are not in negel, we are still trying to climb one of these arm?? 



hills; lit. Everest cones later, if you please. The first philosopher I 
know of xjho can bo said to be a defender of liberal democracy was Spinoza, 
lie was certainly in favor of political freed or., but he denied noral free- 
don. There is only a strict necessitarianism, which noons that, for ex¬ 
ample, if I chooso nurder, and another fellow chooses non-nurder, each is 
necessary, thero is no freedom of choice. Yes? So that is also possible, 
at least on tho face of it —the philosophic objections cannot be raised 
now, wo can only undorstand the general assertion. 

Hoar what is the decisive step? The decisive step is that made by 
Kant. In Kant there is one formula which says everything: "Practical 
reason and will are the sane, identical." The traditional view, the com¬ 
mon sense vim-7, is this: In order to act rightly, you must really choose 
the right action; for example, if you are compelled to behave like a 
decent nan by soneone standing over you and slapping you if you behave 
indecently, then you are not a decent nan. You must really freely choose 
the right behavior. But on the other hand, this freedom of choosing re¬ 
quires a content; and this content is not supplied by the will, but by 
the reason, more specifically the practical reason. Yes? Is this clear? 

ITow let us see what Kant has dene. Kant raises this question: "Where 
does tills content cone from?" The tradition answers that man has natural 
inclinations toward self-preservation, society, knowledge, and whatnot. 

Yes? natural Inclinations 1 These natural inclinations in a way supply 
the content. The inclinations precede your will; you are by nature in¬ 
clined toward something and this is the basis on which you choose. But 
then the trill is absolutely derivative, because you do not ohoose your 
inclinations. Yes? You only choose something on the basis of your in¬ 
clinations. Differently stated: you are at all times under the tutelage 
of nature; nature directs you toward something, so you are not truly free. 
Kant stated the problem as follows: The traditional notion assumes that 
the natural inclinations are good. How do ire know that? We would have 
to know That is good in order to say that the natural inclinations are 
toward the good, ’here do we get this knowledge of the good? It must 
be from some other source; and that can only be reason, if it is to be 
rational knowledge. But on what is the declaration of reason based? If 
is is on nature, then we are back in the Old predicament of presupposing 
the goodness of nature. So it can only be reason itself, in its purity, 
which can teach us what is good. But reason in its purity is purely for- 
nal; it tolls us only that in order to be rational, our will must be of 
such a kind as to will That is in itself susceptible of being universal. 
Yes? In Kant’s formula of the categorical Imperative, wo act in such a 
way that the maxim of our actions is susceptible of being given the form 
of a universal law. How that means something very simple —it is toe pre¬ 
cise formulation of something very simple: everyone acts on maxims, whe¬ 
ther he knows it or not, and regardless of That it nay be; now Kant says 
that in order to distinguish between moral and Immoral maxims, a simple 
experiment is possible; try to state this maxim into toe form of a uni¬ 
versal law, and then, Kant contends, we can see whether it is absurd. I 
am not now concerned with whether Kant's doctrine is tenable or not; I 
am only trying to reach toe point There negel begins. 

Hot-; Hegel doesnt believe that Kant succeeded, but he asserts that 
Kant's beginning i3 the right beginning. You see. you have here as toe 
ultimate fact, not reason in toe sense of a faculty perceiving certain 
eternal relations or whatever, but will. But will, however, does not 
mean desire. That is understood. "Hill" means, really, that act in 
which I an willing. If I desire, it nay very well be, and a natter of 
fact it is so, that I have not chosen toe desire. Yes? Something urges 
and pushes me, but it is not I that do this. Therefore, with "will", I 
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oust have really chosen it and I oust hove chosen it as something sus¬ 
ceptible of universality —only then do I "will". "Will" can only will 
itself, Hegel says; the will as will is nothing but the "choosing of will" 
i.e., of a universal rule of action. Kant drew one conclusion from tills 
which Hegel does not deny: if this is the deepest in man, that on which 
his humanity depends, then the dignity of man consists alone in his thus 
"willing", in "willing" strictly speaking. From this it follows, how¬ 
ever, that, reversely, there is an essential dignity of man; because nan 
as man is capable of willing, and this Is truo of every nan; and therefore 
freedom and equality of all men is implied in this notion of "willing". 

And Hegel Imputes, wrongly (but that is uninteresting and, really, also 
it i 3 uninteresting for Hegel), that this Kantian notion of freedom was 
the motivation for the French Revolution; whereas it was really a much 
more old-fashioned notion of freedom which animated the French people. 

That could easily be shown by a study of Rouseau. The Rouseauean con¬ 
cept of freedom is not the Kantian concept but rather a minor and purely 
antiquarian thing. 

How that Hegel says is this* Kant formulated it this tray: there is 
only one natural right (natural right is not a native right, "a right 
congenital to man" would be a better translation), and that i3 the right 
to freedom; thore is no other right. But this is, of course, a right 
which all men possess. And according to Kant and to Hegel, this includes 
the absolute impossibility of slavery, as well a3 equality of opportunity. 
That i 3 implied in this formulation —whether rightly or wrongly, I am 
not discussing now. Hegel*s point, now, is that these fundamental rights, 
"the real freedom" as he calls it, has nothing to do with what he calls 
"formal freedom". And this "formal freedom" is the assertion that from 
these fundamental rights (which, of course, must issue in action; the 
3 tate must guarantee these rights and protect then, not merely assert 
then).. From this real freedom, no conclusions can be drown of a strictly 
political nature. By "strictly political nature", I mean the assertion 
that since every nan pos303ses equal freedom, every man must have an 
equal say in the legislation. That, Hegel denies I And that, in his view, 
is the fundamental defect of the French Revolution and later on of liber¬ 
alism —that it believes that direct and political consequences, conse¬ 
quences regarding legislation and participation in legislation, follow 
from this fundamental freedom and equality. Could you follow this? 

(I thought I said that.) 

Tes, but it *ms hard to recognize. It is possible that you under¬ 
stood it, but you didnt convey it, I believe. But I nay be mistaken. 

(But I thought that negel points out that every nan does 
have a say in the legislation in that the legislation 
is what every man is.) 

’Jell we can read that passage if you want to. Let us turn to that 
passage. You see, this notion of freedom which Hegel has, and which stems 
from Kant, plays a very great role in the development of, and today this 
notion of freedom is reposited In, eztstentialism. Existentialism can 
be said to be that form of the Kant-Hegelian philosophy of freedom ifliich 
denies that universally valid consequences necessarily follow from this 
fundamental freedom. 

(I was wondering? I havent read Schopenhauer, but 
does he fit in here somewhere?) 

HoI Schopenhauer i3 far lower in rank; he can really not be com- 
Tsared with Hese! and Kant. That ha3 nothing to do with this issue. 
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Schopenhauer *3 political writings are absolutely poor —you know, the 
lowest stage, a somewhat ill-tempered bachelor who wants to be left 
ana be protected against the unruly nob. That Is nore or less how —1 
exagorate a bit— but It Is really vory uninteresting. Hegel was Infi¬ 
nitely nore penetrating in his analysis of political things, to say no¬ 
thing of other natters. 


low I have frequently in ny classes indicated the presence of this 
problem in the present day* Kant node tills distinction between the "Is" 
and the "ought" which is somehow underlying the fact-value distinction* 
tort ho did it in a different way. tJhnt Kant neant by this was that know* 
ledge of the "Is" is science, and an analysis of science leads to a fun¬ 
damental freedom of the human nind —it is the human nind which "pre¬ 
scribes nature its laws". If you understand this basis of science (those 
fundamental acts of nind, by virtue of which science is at all possible), 
then you are driven into a deeper stratum of these fundamental presup- 
positionsj and that deeper stratum is noral freedom. So, for Kant, there 
is an absolutely inseparable connection between his so-called episten* 
ology, or analysis of science, and his noral teaching. That Is, today, 
completely blurred in the teachings of positivism, but I believe it would 
como out if one raised certain critical questions, let us assume that 
science is what the logical positivists say it is* then the question Is 
why Is science a meaningful pursuit? Yes? According to the strict 
teaching, tho positivists must say that the question of whether science 
is good or not good cannot bo answered by reason because it is a value 
judgement. Then science itself, the Thole tiling, whether you accept it 
as a Thole or reject it. is an act of radical choice, it is a value 
Judgement, you cannot give any reason for it. How the positivists will, 
of course, say that their psychology explains Thy certain people choose 
science and others, say reactionaries and strong-headed fools, reject it; 
but that is not a good answer because this psychology is a part of sci¬ 
ence and it presupposes science. The question is what is the status of 
this whole odiface? And then you come back to tills one fact, the absol¬ 
utely fundamental fact, of a choice of rationality itself or its oppo¬ 
site; and this fundamental Choice of rationality, by which man becomes 
what he is. is no longer by its nature explicable scientifically, because 
the scientific explanation presupposes the choice of science. The fun¬ 
damental phenomenon is an abysmal freodoml And this is That existential- 
ism of today teaches, of course. And this is what is implied in Kant 
and Hegel, with the qualification that this abysmal freedom itself is¬ 
sues, essentially, in a rationally universally valid order. That is de¬ 
nied, of course, by present-day people. So this problem of freedom exists 
today, givon the modern denial of the natural inclinations and a natural 
end for man. 


(Does the modern existentialist deny rationality? Does 
he say that freedom has to be impulsive rather 
rational?) 


Ho, it cannot be. 

(What is the decision based on?) 

_They must make an attempt to show that in one way or another tills 
freedom, the realization of this absolutely subordinate character of the 
choice, gives you some indication, some directive. For example, in the 
case of Sartre it leads somehow to a liberal democracy end excludes con- 
rnunlsm. This much is clear. But whether that is enough is a very long 



ije must now turn to some details* This question about liberalism.. 
What is it. nore precisely? There was one point where you questioned . 
vihat I said? 

(inaudible.) 

Then let us turn to page 444, in the German on page 923. 

"With the formal principle.... 

....the consummation of natural right." 

ITanely: that of conserving the natural rights. He is trying to re¬ 
state, hero, the Revolutionary principles. Yes? 

"But natural right is freedom,.,. 

....equality of rights before the law.” 

Yes, that fell airs necessarily, because the right cannot bo protec¬ 
ted without laws. And secondly, the right belongs equally to everyone, 
hence: equal protection by the laws. 

"A direct connection is manifest here.... 

....the concrete absolute substance..." 

Yes, this formula is insufficient, and Hegel soys, here, that it 
does not yet hove any content, it does not yet arrive at the concrete 
absolute substance of the universe. 

(I wondered about the word "religion"; could you trans¬ 
late that as "morality", rather than..) 

Yes, but we come to that in the last paragraph of the book. let 
us postpone that, let us turn to page 445, second paragraph. 

"That formal individual will.... 

....such as the social impulse.. 

Yes. You seo, that is the point. The "social impulse", the im¬ 
pulse toward sociality was the old-fashioned Aristotelian-OiODistic doc¬ 
trine that nan is by nature social, ordered toward sociality by nature 
and not by choice. Think of the modern contractural doctrines —free 
individuals choose society, there is not a natural urge which justifies 
that choice, no urge outside of their wills, the basis of the state is 
"will" alone. This is the meaning of the contractural doctrine; but He¬ 
gel says this is not enough. Yes? 

"the desire for security, for property.... 

....of that of truth, which needs to 
bo distinguished from it." 

In other wards, the fact that "I must be certain; otherwise there 
is no genuineness in the thole thing." Yes? If I agree to something 
which is proposed to mo by an authority, I do not have a subjective cer¬ 
tainty of it. So subjective certainty must be the beginning. But sub¬ 
jective certainty can never be the Whole; it must be subjective certain¬ 
ty of the objective truth —the two things must cone together. How this 
finds its political parallel in the "rights of individuals" as one kind 
of freedom, and also something else: the objective freedom. These two 
must cane together. Go on. 



"This is a vast discovery In regard to.... 

....as exhibited in the affairs of the world." 

That Is the difference between the Reformation and the Revolution 
—that penetrating of the worldly life and the giving of Its character. 
Go on! 


"We should not, therefore, contradict the assertion.••• 

....asserted Itself against the existing right." 

now what he neans by this Is something very simplei the French rev¬ 
olutionaries were confronted by all sorts of positive law of the old non- 
archy and those claimed to be valid merely because they were positive 
laws. Against this, the Revolution asserted that In order to bo law, the 
law must be rational —the mere fact that It has proscription on Its side 
is Irrelevant, ultimately. This Is the true but abstract demand of the 
Revolution. "Abstract" because In Itself It leads simply to destruction, 
the destruction of everything positive. There mast be a positive princi¬ 
ple, and it is tilth this that we have to fight. How lot us see page 447, 
paragraph one. 

"A constitution, therefore, was established in harmony.... 

....centered in his head, i.e., in thought.. 

IJo! It has never been seen that man stands on his head. That is, 
Hegel makes this concession to the vulgar criticism of the Revolution! 
"Everything is upside downt men stood on their heads", but what does It 
mean to say that they stood on their heads and tried to build up reality 
according to their thoughts? 

..in thought inspired by which he builds tip the world.... 

....thought ought to govern spiritual reality." 

In othor words. Anaxagoras had thought only of the heavens, so to 
speak, but the irorla of man, the world or society, "the spiritual real¬ 
ity", as Hegel colls It, should be governed by thought. 5hat was the 
deed of tho Revolution. 

"This was, accordingly, a glorious mental dawn.... 

....all thinking beings shared.. 

"All thinking beings"! —Edmund Burke was not a thinking being! Yes? 

..devotions of a lofty character stirred men's minds.... 

....between the divine and secular Was now 
first accomplished." 

How that is a reflection of Hegel's youthful enthusiasm for the 
French Revolution. And, you see, this is said as an old man. He does 
not completely reject this —that the principle of the French Revolution 
was the rational society. He fully agrees. And he claims that this was 
the first tine that men attempted —not only individual thinkers, but the 
whole society— to establish a fully rational society. That Is, In Hegel's 
opinion, the eternal glory of 1789. This la Important. This side of 
Hegel Is less known than his so-called reactionism. 

But what was the limitation of the French Revolution? We cannot 
read the Thole thing, but we must read page 447, last line, and page 448. 
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Do you see the point? In other words. It oust be reason alone, not 
feelingl A nan can feel very happy as a slave, but that doesnt mean a 
thing. But whether he should be a slavo or not can only be established 
by reason. That is the gist of the "rights of nan". 

now the other point. I will translatet "The formal freed on is the 
making and execution of the laws. But this activity is government as 
such." Bow uhat Hegel developes, in the noxis, is that the Fronch mis* 
construed this formal freedom, and that it is this freedom which is the 
whole problem —namely, that nil members of society should have an equal 
say in the making of laws. In this respect Ilegol agrees, ef course, with 
Burke. Burke also admits the "rights of man", but he denies that any 
political consequences regarding the contribution of the individual citi¬ 
zen to the nnirf.ng of laws would follow from that. Government has a prin¬ 
ciple of its own which is deeply connected with the "rights of nan", but 
which is not identical with than. That is the point. 

(Ohat is why I say that he does accept this principle 
that all men have a say in the making of lavra —because 
the lavra are the essence of man.) 


Yes, sure, but not that nan should be completely self-centered in¬ 
dividuals, thinking only of themselves and entering into the voting booths 
and that is that. As such, they should not have a say, according to He¬ 
gel, because they would not think of the common good. It is *1* as a 
responsible and reasonable human being that should have a say in the ma¬ 
lting of laws. 

(But i3nt this the "end" of man?) 

Yes, but it is not possible, from Hegel’s point of view, that this 
can be actualized democratically. This cm only be actualized if the 
government 1ms a power of it3 own which is not derivative from the expli¬ 
cit will of the individual. That is uhat he calls atomism —the attempt 
to compose the general will through the wills of the many. This goes 
back to the complicated discussions in Rouseau’s Social Contract , where 
Houseau has the greatest difficulty to say that tho general will can be 
the majority will. There is a real difficulty here, without any question. 
IJhy should the genoral will not be expressed, in a given situation, much 
more by a tiny minority than by the large majority? That is tho difficul¬ 
ty. And for Hegel the answer is a certain kind of monarchy, as we shall 
see later. 

ITow let us turn to anothor point that will illustrate Hegel’s solu¬ 
tion —uhat he soys about the July Revolution. That is on page 4$1, bot¬ 
tom. 


"A fifteen year farce was played, for although the Charte.. 

The Charte was the constitution of the Restoration. Yes? 

..was the standard under which all were entered.. 

By the way, that very heart is Hegel’s heart. . 

..there remains on the one hand that rupture which the Catholic*... 
....in their individual capacity, should rule." 



(But that night have led to ell kinds of dire consequences. 

How far.. 

That goes beyond hunan responsibility altogether and no one can be 
praised or blamed for things which no sensible person could have forseen 
at the tine. 

(But there is so much that sensible people cant forsee.. 

But look for a nonent. In the light of your private life, what 
conclusions would follow if you nade your distinction between your wise 
and your unwise decisions on the basis of tills kind of inescapable dark¬ 
ness of the future. All of our decisions oust be based on what can be 
known. That by accident a most foolish action night lead to happiness, 
we all know) but still we would nevor call such a action a wlso action, 
ws would simply call it luck. And that is beyond any hunan praise or 
blane. But let us go on. 

"Liberalism sets up in opposition to all the atonic.... 

....and granted in displays of arbitrary power.. 

ITol negel says they are particular wills, hence arbitrary. If it 
is only tho will of early as party, it has no moral authority for the 
others. 


"..the will of the many expells the 1'i.nistry fron power... 

....and whose solutions have to be worked out 
in the future." 

In other words. Hegel rejects the liberal solution. Hie last re¬ 
mark nust not be understood to mean that there is still an unsolved pro¬ 
blem in tho decisive respect, that it is not yet tho end of history. It 
simply means that in tho Catholic countries, where the principle of the 
sound solution is not known, there has to be found a way between liberal¬ 
ism and Catholicism, which they have not yet found 0 In the Protestant 
countries, expoeially blessed Prussia, the situation is, according to 
negel, different. 

There ore many more passages which we should consider. Let us read 
the last passago of the book —in answer to the question you raised be¬ 
fore. 


"But the history of the world with its always changing scenes.... 

....not only not without God, but is essentially 
nis work." 

It is more precise In tho German! "The mind Is only that to which 
it makes Itself. Therefore, It is necessary that the mind presupposes 
itself." I’ow what does this mean? Uhy Is it necessary that tho mind 
presupposos itself? Well, If the mind wero only that which it mokes it¬ 
self, the mind would simply be Its own product. But It Is not simply 
Its own product. Hie fact that there is the possibility of rrtnd is not 
the work of mind, i.e., of hunan mind. In other words, a merely human 
philosophy which does not refer to the absolute, or as negel calls it, 

"the God", Is impossible. That Is irhat he moans. Therefore, in more 
concrete terms, nature must be of a particular character, If there Is to 
be hunan life and, In particular, the life of the mind. And the hunan 
mind cannot guarantee the availability of that nature, and therefore there 
must be something else which guarantees It, a character of the whole. 

That Is what negel means by the "world mind" which becomes fully consci- 
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say the process by which It nnkes Itself conscious Is the work of non, 
but that the possibility exists Is not his work. In other words. Hegel's 
doctrine stands and falls with his netaphysics, there Is no question 
about that. Yes? 


(inaudible.) 


Yes, you can put it that way. but the point Is that Hegel's philoso¬ 
phy of history, or his thesis of the Bind, altogether. Is not self-con¬ 
tained , It requires his philosophy of nature and his logic and so on... 

jf~Soue omitted due to break in tape._7 
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. ..this hypothesis is thon treated by tho nan who copies from A as fact, 
and then it is taught. Well, in the very United field of history uhere 
I have first-hand knowledge, I knot; that this is absolutely true. I can 
say that the history of classical political philosophy,and even beyond 
that, is a webb of hypothesis. In one case a scholar round out that a 
a vierr uont back to the Imagination of a young nan in a PUD thesis, and 
it rdgrated fron that apparently nedlocre thesis into the handbooks and 
was acceptod, until he looked at it more d&soly. And while this is 
practically very important, I believe it is in itself trivial. What He¬ 
gel means by "intelligent empiric,-1 treatment" is, in tho second place, 
not to overlook the wood for the treos. That is a bit more dlfflculti 
the distinction between the important and the unimportant. 

What is tho distinction between the important and tho unimportant? 

We hear today that it is entirely relative. Didnt someone write a book 
called livery Knn His Own Historian? And did he not moan that every man 
has his own opinions of what is important and unimportant? How Hegel 
would of course deny- that this is possible, no would say that the im¬ 
portant is that in which a reasonable man is Interested, and tho unim¬ 
portant is that in which a reasonable man is not interested. For example, 
to take same simple cases, how many cigars Churchill smokes a day is not 
an important question. In other words, we have a common sense understand¬ 
ing, if we are not particularly stupid, as to what is not important and 
what is important. Dut then another stop, since this is not sufficient 
because thero is still a variety of opinions as to what is important even 
if wre disregard such ridiculous quostions as were mentioned. Hegel mnkos, 
then, tl^is dodsive steps 'Jhat is important and unimportant can in no 
way aopent on tho subjectivity of the historian, It must be objective. 

But what Is objectively important? IXegol rnsworss What Is important for 
the historical unitI And that unit is a nationl 

And now, ag-in, ire cannot start from such things as whether economics 
or law or literature more important. We have an objective criterion! 

That is most important for a nation to which the nation as nation bows. 

A nation as nation does not bow to economics, except in a steto of com¬ 
plete degradation. It bows primarily, if It Is not In a state of anarchy, 
and if vo go back to anciont times, to its gods. And -therefore we have 
to understand Its roligion above evoi-ything olso. But every nation bows 
also to its government, if It is not in a state of anarchy; and "govern¬ 
ment" means not simply this particular administration now, but the govern¬ 
or ineiple. In America that Is perfectly deart the Constitution as dis¬ 
tinguished from the prosont administration. And for Hegel tho religion 
and tho prineiplo of government are inseparable —they ncodnt be identical. 
Let us coll religion and the principle of government "Ideas". Yes? And 
therefore Kegel says that empirical procedure consists In finding out 
which idoas have been governing a given nation, and that this ern be em¬ 
pirically established. And then we have tho soquence of this variety of 
ideas, and by understanding that variety, we seo there is an intolligible 
order connecting the set of ideas #1 with tho set of ideas #2, and so on. 
And that is, then, the process. If one proceeds in this way, the reason¬ 
ableness of the process will become clear, without any Interference, wise¬ 
cracks, fireworks, or whatever, from tho historians. It w/ill emerge from 
the subject matter wdthout any ado from the historian, except that he must 
hrvo an open mind and a mind willing to soo and to listen. 

So Ilegel 1 a history claims to ho objective in tho most emphatic sonse. 
And that is o very renarkablo combination of objectivity and subjectivity. 
He treats the subjectivities objectively. He treats objectively the var¬ 
ious historical subjectivities, i.e., the nations. This much about the 
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meaning of Kegel's philosophical treatment of history. Ilogel claims to 
prove this, and ire have to be very severe but not biased critics of lie gel. 
But Hegel wanted to make this somewhat easier for young people. He addres¬ 
sed students, and thoreforc he appeals, in the old way of philosophers, 
to tire endox a. as the Greeks say. to too opinions in vogue, generality 
accepted, fie argues from grantee premises, without going into the ques¬ 
tion of whether these premises aro sound or unsound. That is a very 
simple thing. Te use an exarrole from my present lecture course, I started 
from the presumption that it is wise to study classical political philo¬ 
sophy. It may be a wholly wrong assumption but it has the groat advantage, 
for practical purposes, that it is gonerally admitted, and therefore I 
dont have to begin with a long argument, I can go right into the subject 
matter. That is the common practice inpliod in every teaching, of course. 
But Hegel appeals to two endoxa. IIow let us look up on page 11, second 
paragraph. 

"1 only mention tare phases or points of view.... 

....which have to be enlarged on in the sequel." 

How that are these things in the air which prepare, psychologically, 
Kegel's enterprise? Humber one? 

"One of these points is that passage in history.... 

....really distinguish these from eachother." 

In other words, what Hegel means is that Anaxagoras didnt mean more 
than that the world is ruled by laws, by universal laws, by an objective 
reason. Anaxagoras did not mean that a god as a subjective reason ires 
guiding the world. That is the first point which he mentions. Yes? 

And not; that is tho second thing to which negel refers? I dont be¬ 
lieve it is in the English. In the German it is slightly different. I 
trill read it to you from the Germrnt "I have mentioned this first appear¬ 
ance of the thought that reason rules tho world, and also its defects, be¬ 
cause this principle got its perfect application in mother form in which 
it is well known to us and in which tre are persuaded of it." In other 
words, what he docs by implication is to disregard the Old Testament, and 
thorefore the othor principle to which he appeals after tho Greek one is 
the Christian one. And now what does he say about that? Hill you road 
that please? 

"We have next on or horizon this idea.... 

....the acceptance of any presuppositions." 

In other words, Ilogel reminds them of what they believe os Christians, 
namely, that Providence rules tho world. But he also makes it clear that 
this is, in a way, only a help to the understanding. They aro familiar 
with this thought from thoir childhood. But he doos not make tho presup¬ 
position that this belief is true, because that would be incompatible with 
the idea of philosophy os a presuppositionless enterprise. 

So, aftor he has made clear the status of the religious belief in 
Providence, Ilogel has to tako issue irtth tho common notion that Providence 
rules the world. But tho eo: r.:on notion clldnt give rise to a philosophy 
of history. Why not? negel has to face this problem! Everyone believed 
in Providence, but no one botLieved in the philosophy of History. ’.Jhat 
was the difficulty? nogel devolopes that in the immediate sequel. Yes? 


(inaudible.) 


Yes, Providence is the ways of God* And the ways of God ere not the 
ways of nen. And nen cannot know the ways of God} they can know in gen¬ 
eral that the ways of God are Just, i.e., they can bolleve that, bat they 
cannot, strictly speaking, k now it, because they cannot know it in concre¬ 
te. The general awareness of the Justice and reasonableness of God's Pro¬ 
vidence is only faith, not knowledge, negel developes this at scoe length 
in the sequel. Hen cannot know God. he can only believe in Hinl That is 
said by the religious tradition} ana it is said philosophically by Kant 
and other nen. There cannot be knowledge of GodJ And Hegel says they 
contradict the Scriptures becruse the Scriptures demand of nen that they 
should know God. That is an old medieval device of philosophers. 

But then he goes a bit deeper and says that it is not presumptuous 
on the part of nen to try to know God. And then he quotes Aristotle who 
says* "God is not envious." The old story* God is not envious} and there¬ 
fore God does not forbid us to try to understand him perfectly. Then he 
goes on to say, again appealing to a connon view* "Goa communicates Him¬ 
self to the heart, and not to the roason." But Ilegel says, '"•'hot is 
meant by heart? you nean feeling or sentiment1 (this is not in the Eng¬ 
lish translation)" If someone says "I feci that way", then he has drown 
a circle around himself. Everyone else has the sane right to say "I feel 
difforontly", and then you deny any common basis. In very particular 
points, feeling is perfectly in order. In other words, if I say that I 
love a particular woman, thore is no higher criterion than that, if it 
does not contradict with law; but to assert regarding a content that all 
nen oust also hove this in their feelings, contradicts the very stand¬ 
point of feeling, namely, feeling as an essentially subjective and parti¬ 
cular matter. If someone says he has roligion in his feeling, and another 
says ho has no God in his feeling, both are right. On this basis, univer¬ 
sality, objectivity, is utterly impossible. 

Then he goes on to argue on the special. Christian promise that in 
the Christian roligion, God has manifested himself. And Ilegel says that 
means that in Christianity God is no longer a mystery or s secret. This 
is, of course, a highly unorthodox interpretation of Christianity. Yes? 
Because the mystery of God was recognized by all others, and I suppose no 
one knew that better than Ilegel himself. But that is a kind of defense 
of negel*s enterprise against the most powerful opponents he could find* 
the Christian orthodox, in his case, Lutheranism. In this context there 
occurs a few remarks which are of a much greator importance than Hegel's 
polemical devices. 

So negel appeals to a bolief that Providence has a plan in world 
history, and everyone admits that. And Hegel says that whoever admits 
this, if he can think straight, must admit that this plan can be known 
by man. That is an argument jja haminum . it is called, an argument ad¬ 
dressed to a particular type of man —in this case, to the believers in 
the Bible. They say God is reasonable and has a plan in history, and if 
you eut two and trio 7 together, you are driven to the conclusion that this 
plan*is knowable. 7 And therefore what he does is perfoctly defoncible on 
those grounds. Miethcr this is defoncible simply, can only bo shown on 
the basis of his work, i.e., philosophically. 

But after he has said those things, he goes on os follows* "Mbat. 
then, is the plan of Providence in world history? nas time cone to it?" 
In other words, while it was universally believed that history follows a 
plan of Providence since the beginning of Christianity, that did not mean 
that the plan could be known from the very beginning, but only that in 
Christianity there was the promise that such a time will cone. And Hegel 
raises the question of whether this time has come, and says that the 
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distinguished and excellent character of the Christian religion is that 1 
\nth Christianity this tine hrs come, that this constitutes the absolute 
epoch in world history. That is cruel cl 1 In one respect ho nerely re¬ 
peats what ell Christians have been saying throughout the agest that 
Christianity is the absolute, the perfect final religion, but Hegel says 
that while this is true, still Christianity is religion, thrt is to say, 
faith, and the question is now the fulfilment of Christianity which wouia 
be the knowledge of what vas origin!ally only believed. Shat would be 
the absolute nonont in the absolute epoch; and Hegel clains that in fact 
this nonont has now cone, he thinks, on the absolute peak of history. 


I would like to nake this graphically dear, so that there is no 
doUbt. There is a novenent by which /inaudibW... but there is a 
point whero there is no longer any progress of thought possible. Little 
things nay be straightened out, you know, and untidy corners nay be 
care of by good naids, but in the inportent things, ss for as the prin¬ 
ciples are concerned, the ending can only be at this place. Shat is He¬ 
gel's clcna. negol clains to stand on the peak, but in such a way ... 
lnftUdlbljy • • • 


Hio objections to such a thesis are very obvious, they ore presump— 
tious to the highest degree, but the question is whethor they ore so easy 
to avoid. Let ne put it this way: Let us reflect for a nonent on our pos¬ 
itivistic brothoran. VJhat do they spy? They say, of course, that there 
is infinito progress, in principle. Science goes ont we hove now the 
difficulty of the theory of quanta and relativity. Xes? And a hundred 
years free now, science will have solved this problen completely and there 
will bo an entirely unforsecable form of problen and so on. You know of 
that. Yes? Infinite progress, infinite sumrises in the future. That 
is itJ Our highest goals are subject to radical revision and no one eon 
say what will happen a century after us or even thirty years after us. 

5his Is not in details —Tito will go on as more capitalist or more com— 
nunistj these things are granted by everyone— but as far as principle 
is concorned. Is this not diametrically opposed to Hegel's contention 
of the "absolute nonont"? Yes? 


(inaudible) 


In other words, this is the only thing whioh is important, because 
who ones for the theory of quanta or this other theory which is prevalent 
at this given time? I moan that it is of some interest, surely, but if 
this is changed, nothing fundamental will happen. But the crucial point, 
the scientific method, the principle of the scientific method, this co- 
operation of mathematics with experiment, this is absolutely established, 
and if this should ever be changed, any positivist would tell you that 
this would be decay. He does not exclude thatI They might cone back with 
some fantastic medieval substantial formula, but they would say that was 
a aeony. It seems to be implied in every position that what a nan regards 
as really important, he regards as not subject to change, as final. I 
give you another example; VJhen Detrey wroto his book Hunan ITature and Con- 
duct, which is progressivism with a capital P, ho gives a formula of vir¬ 
tue which consists of a certain relation of habit and impulse, whioh must 
co-oporato in such a way that maximum satisfaction is possible in the co¬ 
operation and the relief coming from that —this ia developed at some 
greater length, but this much, this formula, the only think with which 
he is concerned, is meant, of course, to be final. In other words, if 
there would be a society in which there would only be habits, it would be 
extremely reactionary in cherscter. And if there would only be impulse, " 
there would be an anarchy which trould be unbearable even for Dewey. And 

the to™ 19 for ^rtue. So in other words, 
the question is only., well, you could sav that thaa 



formulas, and nogel Is much more specific. This nay make a difference) 
vo cast go into that later. 

Dut this leads to another point which 1 would 11 bo to cention be¬ 
fore wo conclude. She trouble Is that this is also emitted in the Eng- 
lish. The world history shows how the nlnd gradually cocos to a consci¬ 
ousness and to a willing of the truth. The truth dawns on nan, he dis¬ 
covers the coin point, and at the end he comes to perfoct consciousness. 
The hunnn nlnd necessarily arrives at full consciousness, and this has 
now happened in negd. How what is the difficulty occuring In Ilegd bin- 
self? We are not now speaking of the difficulties which night arise from 
the outsldo. Hegel gives the schema of what happens in every stagei first 
you have a comnunity, what ho calls "a nation", which then posits, out¬ 
side of itself, it's world. For example, the Greek Pantheon, the Greek 
notions of justice, and the general character of their notions of law 
and government, are the world which the Greek nlnd has posited. And then, 
when it has completely objectivatad itself, it has reached its peak. Hion 
what happens afterword? up to tho peak inclusive, it lives fully id thin 
the world. In core snecific temst the Greeks bolleved in the gods, and 
these gods ore objectivations of tho Grook mind; but they wore not'known 
to be objactivations of the Greek mind, they are thought to be living and 
thinking beings with proper nones. Then, after this objeotivatlon has 
been completed, after the tragedians, for instance, have given tho cost 
perfect objoctivation of the Greek mind, after this, then thinking pro¬ 
per bogins. The Greek cind beconos aware of its goas being tho Greek 
cind, objectivntion of the Greek cind. But what does this moan for the 
Greeks? This happens, of course, only in scce special individuals which 
are loosely called "sophists", or "philosophers"} but what does this nean? 
At tills stage the sciences begin, scionces et all levels, including phi¬ 
losophy. nonce the sciences and -the corruption and decline of a nation 
always go together. In this nacont philosophy begins) in the docent the 
nation becomes aware of its not being subject to its gods but the creator 
of its gods, the corruption bogins. Corruption, of course, has not the 
meaning in which wo see corruption in certain ports of the nunidple gov¬ 
ernment of Chicago, but it coons, really, the loss of orientation, the 
complete loss, the declino of a nation! Always! Those of you who have 
read Rousoau's Discourses will see that Hegel agrees with Ror.seeu at this 
point, Rouseau has written a whole discourse on this subject of how sci¬ 
ence end corruption aro inseparable from eachothor. How in that, of 
course, we cust cake an application to Ilegei, naturally} becauso ilegei 
has said in a well known passage of his Ph i l osophy of Right that he has 
applied the sane principle to his tines. "Jhe Owl of Itinerva (that is 
wisdom) begins flight in the dust." That is to say, when night approaches, 
whon the society declines and thore are no longer any great tasks, then 
wisdom begins. Spangler's Decline of the Host lets tho eat out of the 
bag, becauso ns Spongier sees it it ceans the decline of tho Host. Of 
course ns Sponglor soes it that coons tho decline of mankind, because 
tho Western civilization is the last civilization, as you know. That is 
the end of any meaningful human life. It is one of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties of Hegel that one docs not really know whether Ilegol was fully aware 
of that he clearly impliedi that with the fulfillment, with the completion 
of world history, there is now the beginning of a final decay, a final 
corruption of mankind. This is a problem which we shall later raise in 
the form of the "last man", there peoplo no longer have any tasks, and 
there all great social tasks havo been solved, and thero wo have the per¬ 
fect society. After all really important intellectual tasks have been 
solved, and then the truth is known in tho final system, what will happen 
then? Triviality? Thore can be no genuine heroism any more', and whether 
and to that extent Hegel saw that is, as far as I can see, impossible to 
decide. 
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(inaudible) 

But Marx, as far as I know, never had this difficulty which Hegel 
has, in virtue of his agreenent with Bousecu's first discourse, ’.lint 
Marx took over from Bouseau Included the complete disregarding of all 
complications. Yes? Rousenu's doctrine is very complex; it is much more 
sophisticated than people are inclined to think. Hie German Idealists, 
Kant and Ilegel ospociaily, try to give a harmonist! c solution: where os 
Rousoau felt unable to givo one and he knew it I And yet, certainly He¬ 
gel —not Kant, accepted this crucial thesin of tho First Discourse, where 
there is a fundamental disharmony between the peak of society and the peak 
of knowledge. I moan Bouseau used very simple imagos like Sparta, the 
perfect polls; or early Borne, no philosophy, no art; Athens, the incarna¬ 
tion of art and intelligence, but comqjt. Yes? I mean one can easily 
question these, but that doesnt dispose of the fundamental point, the 
fundamental problem. And negel accents this. 

(inaudible) 

Yes, but I think one cannot mention Marx and Ilegel in the same breath 
rs far as these quest:'ons go, bocause Marx is infinitely less philosophic 
than Hegel was. And the point which Marx made against ilegel is that ac¬ 
cording to Hegel there had been history up to now and there will be no 
history in the future. Yes? And Marx said there will be history in the 
future and ho had certain points against Hegel which on the secondary le¬ 
vel support this. And That will happen, according to Marx? Everything 
which happened up to now, including the communist revolution, is only 
pro-history; the real history begins when men make tho Jump from the realm 
of necessity into the realm of freedom. So in other words, what Marx im¬ 
plies is that there will bo history in the realm of freedom, tho communist 
society. But whet does history mean here? If it means anything, it means 
wholly unforseeeble changes, complete surprises. Yes? And that is, of 
course, one reason why communists are so extremely reticent to say what 
tho find communist society looks like. Yes? Because they expect from 
us that we should go with them on the basis of the mere assurance that it 
will be wonderful, but they cant say anything specific about it. Yes? 

(inaudible) 

Yes, sure, that is what he saidl You dont need heroic virtue any 
more, bee-use there are officials who will do their duty. That is alll 
So there is no longer a need for a Caesar or a Ilopoleon, because some 
general will be appointed by the legitimate government, and he will be 
intelligently selected and will do Ills duty or maybe he will be defeated 
—bit in both ways it is unheroic. 

(inaudible) 

Ho, I think that cant be done awry with, because Hegel speaks Tilth 
genuine admiration for this kind of virtue of the historic individuals. 

Me will cone across that passage. In Hegel's sense, I think we can say 
there will no longer be historic individuals. There will be more or less 
good administrators, but no longer any historic individuals. I repeat 
this sentence: "Science and the corruption of a people are always insep¬ 
arable from eachothor." You could, of course, sny that he speaks here 
only of a nation, and that this does not mean the whole human race. 

(inaudible) 

Yes, but still, the question is whether in the nbsense of groat 



tibat Hegel understands by corruption can be prevented. That Is the 
question. I nean I dont think that question, which Is absolutely crucial 
for Hogel and for any other reasonable criticism of Hegel, cm be settled 
on the basis of this nossnge, but I urnted to mention that this Is really 
the great problem of Kegels ''bat Is the end of history, and whnt does this 
mean? Is it possible to live on that basis? One could soy that this was 
tho beginning of nietzsche*s criticism of Hegel. 

One more point which I will read to yout "The individual essentially 
belongs to its time." That is a statement which Hogel repeats In all his 
works. "ITo individual can transcend that substance of the nation. It 
can be more brilliant and Intelligent than many others, but it cannot sur¬ 
pass the nation, mind. The Ingenious intelligence can only know, can 
only understand the mind of the nation and can tote its bearings by it. 

The TniTifl is radically historical." That is, of course, also an essential 
pert of his teachings. 

How, without any further ado, I must adjourn the class. 
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LECTtHE #12 - HEGHL 

....Only one little point, first! I believe it would be proper to translate 
the word by M Gornanic M , because idiot Hegel really has in Bind is not his 
own nation but the nations which emerged after tie migration —the Chris¬ 
tian nations of Europe. Caricatures have been dreun of Hegel in whi ch he 
is Cod knows what, but narrow Goman nationalism is certainly no a prop 
of Hegel. But that is a ninor point. 

As to the great problems which you raised, it was certainly legiti¬ 
mate to start from Aristotle and Christian theology, beceuse that is the 
tray in which Hegel ordinarily presented his own position. In the Hheno- 
nenoloav of Hind he emotes a res sage from the twelfth booh of the Ileta— 
physios iihore God is presented es intelligence intellecting itself. ”es? 
But since in your presentation it appeared thet negel is closer to Chris¬ 
tian theology than to Aristotle, it would be good if you were to state 
what is the difference between Hegel and Christian theology —assuming 
that your interpretation of the doctrine of the trinity is perfectly in 
accordance with the orthodox Christian teaching, I do not question that 
now. But assuming that, what would still be the differonce, as far as 
you were able to sec from your reading? 

(inaudible) 

Well Hegel discusses in this section the relation between his view 
and the Christian view proper. Let us not speculate. Bid you get any¬ 
thing out of this discussion? IJhat is the difference betweon the Chris¬ 
tian teaching of the Church, say the Christian Lutheran Church, and He¬ 
gel's book. There is a difference? Hegel doesnt quote Scripture, for 
instance. He occasionally alludes to Biblical passages, but he never 
proves any assertion of his by quoting a verse from Scripture. So there 
is some difference. 

(You mean the "knowledge of God, which is not possible 
in man"? ) 

I understand what you mean but I wonder if there are many here who 
also understand it. 

(Hell, as I understand Christian theology, the only time 
you can know God is in the after-life, so Hegel decided 
that God reveals Himself... / remainder ineudible_/) 

But how does the Christian "know" God in this life? VJhat is the 
Christian word for this awareness of God which non hes in this life? 

(You mean faith?) 

Yes. And what does Hegel do with faith? 

(lie destroyes it.) 

"Tiestroyes" is a somewhat one-sided expression, ne "transposes" 
Christianity from the node of faith into the mode of knowledge. Yes? 

(But how, then, did he preserve faith?) 

It is the content which is preserved, not the mode. The substance 
is preserved. ’Thether the substsneo is really preserved or not is a ques¬ 
tion which we have to consider. But his claim is that the full content 



or substance of the faith is preserved, but it has now become knowledge. 

How there is ono other point which I would like to clarifv before 

JO** of Htat 5T r hln gel around 

the particular will anti the universality of reason. The historical pro- 

®? ss H rational bee-use tho particular will necessarily becomes a 
ling of the universal, and, therewith, becomes a fully rational will, 
in the fully rational will, you have particularity on tho one hand. 1. 
the egoj and you hove universality on the other hand, because what I will 
is the simply rational. And the process is the union of these two things. 

How how can one understand that without using complicated termino¬ 
logy, and by starting from very simple phenomena? Let us start from the 
simple ease of the particular will. A non wants to enjoy himself. Yes? 
JiT. x„, an individual. He doesnt care for anything else. This is the 
particular will in its crudest formI How in the world can this become 
necessarily rational in such a way that this transformation is the hls- 

* T 2? se ?> 1 f y ? u S’ 6011 onl y of the individual, you have 
the ola story thst the classical philosonhers altjoys described of the 
man is concerned only Tilth his selfish Interests and is thorr enlight- 
ened by a Tiisc man about the folly of his undertaking, and only then does 
his will become rational. That Is easy to understand. Yes? But Hegel 
claims that this transition Is not possible In any Individual, it is pos- 
? nly the historical process. Hot; does tills work? l will not 
hoid it against you if you do not answer this nor;, but this Is the pro¬ 
blem which we have to solve. 

(inaudible) 

Yes, sure, but if wo understand That dialectic is, then perhaps we 
do nftt have to use the word dialectic. Yes? How does it work? How let 
U3 take this very crude follow Tho is only concerned with having a con- 
venient lifel In the first place, he wants to eat, he wants to sleep, 
but he doesnt want to make any effort. What is going to happen to him? 

A simple thing1 He Trent got That ho wants1 If he sleeps all the time 
and doesnt work, ho Trent get these amenities, because the life of a hobo 
is not so very pleasant. Yes? So he has to do sonothing. The most im¬ 
portant thing Is that the other fellows will take from him whatever he 
nay have, so the first Indispensable condition for anything would be se¬ 
curity in the possession of whatever he has acqulrod already. And that 
means lawl It nay be a completely stupid law, we will come to that later, 
but larr as law says something about every subject or every member of a * 
society© 

Then something else happens. You cannot put a policeman behind 
every member of the society, so the law will not be obeyed if a large 
number of the population regard the law as not doserving to be obeyed. 

So J“ e . ; a ¥ nus ' b flr ' vo sone intrinsic authority in order to be law. The 
word which men use for this is th-t the law must be thought to be "Just". 
And then you have, already, a universal standard for that universal* the 
notions of Justice as standards for the universals In existence, the laws. 
And now wo hove to do, already, with universals, Tilth notions oh Justice. 
There are U notions of Justice: a tribe in Africa will have a different 
notion of Justice than an Eskimo tribe, and they will also be different 
in Persia and China and so on. 

IT °w *fr»st Hegel says, then, is that these various notions of Justice 
^i ch prevail _in different societies are of different raid*. The old Per¬ 
il?*®? not l? n of Justice implies all the wisdom which was implied in the 
Bantu notion of justice and they have already seen the defects of these 




Bantu notions. Whether that happened externally, whether there was sene 
connection between the Persians and the Bantus, is uninteresting. Hie 
Persian notion of justice is deeper and richer and is not exoosed to the 
difficulties to which the Bantu notion would be exposed. And so there 
is an order. And Hogol contends that tills order is of such a nature that 
there is an unanblguous ascent fron the lowest notion of justice whibh 
is implied in the most primitive tribes to the highest and final notion. 
Hie final notion of Justice must be one in which there is complete agree¬ 
ment between the particular will and the universals, a perfect harmony, 
as you called it. '.hen is that? Hie perfect harmony is then the state 
is reached in which every hisaan being wills what all can will. If you 
take the extreme caset the felloif who wants to merely enjoy himself and 
does not want to pay any price for that, wills something that no one else 
can possibly will. I mean, can I will that Hr. X. should have a good 
time at my expense and without any obligation on his part? IfeJ Certain¬ 
ly not! But there is a state in which every follow citizen in his right 
mind wills what every other human being can will —can will. That does 
not mean that there will not always be criminals —that is the difficulty 
which you brought up at the end of your paper. There is always the pos¬ 
sibility of criminals. Surely. But it is a clearly and unmistakably 
defined criminality. Vhen Socrates did what he did, he was in a sense 
a criminali he did not believe in the gods worshipped by the city of 
Athens. But Hegel soys that this crime was not a crime in the full sense, 
because Socrates had justly and rightly gone beyond the Greek conscious¬ 
ness, or the city consciousness. But in Hegel's final stage, the devia¬ 
tion can no longer have any Justification, and then it is mere crime. So 
even in the last stage the individual still has to make his moral choices. 
ITo one is necessarily decent. But there is no longer a possibility of 
ambiguity, as had existed in principle in all the earlier stages. 

(’’oil, if this cones about with necessity, in that 
sense does the individual agree with the law?) 

’fell, for example, look at Mr. Hodge! Could he not have chosen to 
be an honest nan? 

(But would that situation be possible in Hegel's sense?) 

Absolutely! An honest man in a Bantu tribe, an honest nan in Peri- 
clean Athens, and an honest man in mid-twentieth century in America, are, 
as far as honesty goes, indistinguishable. But the content of that hon¬ 
esty differs greatly. For example« the Athenian as an honest nan could 
own slaves, but the twentieth century American cannot own slaves without 
getting into conflict with the law. So tho content is different but the 
virtue is the same. 1 exagerate the problem advisedly, because there is 
a qxBStion as to whether the subjective honesty, from Hegel's point of 
view, is at all possible in the earlier stages of the development. But 
this question requires, already, certain refinements, so let us disregard 
that for. a moment. Do you soe this? And therefore the process necessar¬ 
ily requires e notion of justice leading from Peridean Athens to the no¬ 
tion of Justice prevailing in twentieth century America. But what is not 
necessary in this sense is the choice of the individual. 

(inaudible) 

'fell* if it is nan's nature to be free in this sense, then any so¬ 
cial ordor in which there are some men who ore not free is unjust. But 
this could not have been understood in an earlier stage. It came to be 
understood only as a consequence of Christianity, as negel puts it. Ifere 
precisely, it comes of the secularlr.Efcfon of Christianity. That is a 





speci.pl point® Hut now there Is no Question any more. Hie concrete 
meaning is that any caste society, any society in which there doesnt 
exist perfect freedom of opportunity for every individual, is not a free 
society in Hegel's sense. This doesnt neon equality of suffrage, for He¬ 
gel. v/e will see that later. The nr in point is a society in which no 
one is bnrred by law fron choosing his profession, and in which the as¬ 
signment of Jobs is done entirely on the grounds of merit and not on any¬ 
thing else. That is the practical neaning of freedon, you can sry. And 
needless to say, there are other implications. There cannot be arbitrary 
justice —which is injustice. And there must be laws, and so on. We will 
come to this later. 

But now let us turn to the text. Ilere 1 make one remarki Since about 
twenty or thirty years ago, some German scholars have begun to edit He¬ 
gel's lectures especially, and the Ph ilosophy of nistory in particular, 
so you get a much larger book now. The text in German is now 1000 pages 
long, end the English text you have here is 500 pages long. And there 
is a particularly striking difforenee at the beginning, because the first 
section of the German text is four tines as long as the English text. 1 
have read it in the Gorman, of course, and quite a few important things 
are missing fron the English. You cannot blame the older editors, nor 
the English translators, becauso those new editions were made on the ba¬ 
sis of lecture notes which wore not sufficiently known when the first 
editions were node, shortly after Hegel's death. 

Now Hegel begins his discussions by making a distinction between 
three kinds of viewing history in order to make dear what he is doing. 

Ills approach to history is philosophical, but the philosophical approach 
is distinguished by Hegel from two other approaches which he calls' the 
"original historiography", and the "reflexive or reflecting historiogra¬ 
phy, both of which are inferior in intelligence to the philosophic form. 

How what arc these other two? The "original" one, which is a bit 
overstated by Hegel, is tho contemporary actor who puts down what he has 
done £.nd understands besto ’^hurchili uotild be r conbennoprry exrinpl© of 
this. Hegel's examples are Thucydides, and. Caesar, and'ho sneaks of cer¬ 
tain drench writers of the 17th and 18th centuries as well. * The main 
point is not that the historian himself was an actor, but that the spirit 
of the author and the spirit of the actions are identical. If Thucydides 
had been only a private citizen who lived oh his farm, he still would 
have fulfilled the condition, because his soul was in perfect empathy 
with the city of Athens. There Is no stopping out of the world of action 
in this type of history. The objectives and the sentiment of the his¬ 
torian and the objectives and sentiment of the actors are Identical. One 
couM say that this is pre-scientiflc and pre-philosophic historiography. 
Thucydides is concerned with the presentation and the greatness of Athens 
as much as any other Athenian, or as much as the city of Athens acting 
collectively. The identity of the objectives and the sentiments are the 
same In Thucydides and in the city of Athens. Hegel says we cannot real¬ 
ly understand the sentiments of othor times. ,! ho can really understand 
what was going on in the mind of a. troubadour when he addressed his lady, 
or in the mind of an Athenian when he spoke of admiring the beauty of 
sane young boy? There ore definite linJts to empathy; although there is 
perfect understanding possible, according to Hegel, regarding their uni¬ 
versal principles. The crucial point, I repeat, is the Identity of the 
sentiment and the objectives of the Ills tori an and of the actor. If an 
American writes a history of France, there cannot be an Identity of the 
objectives, because he cannot be a Trench patriot —he can love Prance, 
but he cannot be a "■Tench patriot. That is something entirely different. 
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The second form of history is whrt Hegel colls "reflecting history"* 
This is no longor linitod to tho contemporary, hut is in principle uni- 
vorsnl --or to use IfegOl's tom, "abstract". Reflecting history tran¬ 
scends the experience, the living together with, of the historian, and 
it stays there. The spirit of the author differs from the spirit of the 
actors. One example trould be son cone who writes a universal history.. He 
is obviously not a contenporary of all tines. Livy, writing n Honan his¬ 
tory fron tho foundation of the city to the tine of Augustus, cannot he 
an original historian, so that trust be reflecting history. Idvy cannot 
feel and fully synnnthiso Tilth the Honan Council or Tribune of the plebs 
of the Svfh or 5th century. And thero are other foros of this history. 

One form which Hegel particularly loathed was what ho called the "noral¬ 
ia tic critics", meaning people who have complete lack of concern with 
the objectives of the people studied, and who have no responsibility 
whatever.. They just look at and apply to these acts a mechanical moral 
catalogue that is also fror: the outsldo of the period. Dut Hegel's cri¬ 
ticism Is not United to these moralists, the mere compilers or the uni¬ 
versal historians are of the sane kind. He gives one example which would 
be lntoresting to those who know anything of the 19th oentury. For Hegel, 
one specimen of this reflecting history would be Hnnke. You know that 
Ranke was regarded as the greatest Oerman historian, and in a way the 
greatest historian of the 19th century altogether. And Ranke was the 
nan tho originated tho modem critical history —the uso of archives, and 
so forth, negol has real contempt for Ranke, bec~usc Ranke wrote a his¬ 
tory of the French, and a history of the Popes and so on, without ever 
having transconded this being tilth the actors. (On the highest level, 
there is a return to the being tilth tho actors, on the philosophic level 
of which 1 will sneak later.) To renoatt The characteristic of this re¬ 
flecting history is that the spirit of the historian differs from that 
of the actors. The reflecting historian has a universal purpose, say of 
morality, or he may bo concerned tilth establishing universal Intis of his¬ 
tory, or he nay also bo trying to find out something about human nature 
in general. All of these are universal categories approaching the past, 
the nhenanona, fron tri.thout. 1'uch of the traditional historiography had 
this Character of rofleeting history. That is to say. few of these tiore 
original writers like Thucydides and Caesar, most of them were such Inroad 
writers of universal history. This use was based on a eert~in notion of 
the uso of history. You will find this on page 6, in the centor. Here 
Hegol repeats some commonplaces which go back to antiquity. 

"It nay be allowed that examples of virtue..•• 

...teachings which experience offers history." 

You knotr that was really a commonplace from classical antiquity on. 

"But when experience and history.... 

....connected tilth ltsoif and ltsolf alone." 

That is only port of negol's criticism of reflecting history, but 
you can see why this is "reflecting" history. Because the idea is to de¬ 
rive universal norms of either a moral or of an expedientlel kind. And 
this is impossible, according to negel. The universality which we as 
thinking beings must be concerned tilth cannot be of this nature. 

I mention only this subdivision which Hegel makes In the reflecting 
historyt Hither it is compilation, the putting together of all times; or 
it is pragmatic, it tries to show the inner connection of the actions in 
such a try that wo can loam prudence from it; or it is critical history, 
which came to the forefront in the 19th century, especially through men 
like Ranke, and in which you have a criticism of the tex&s as to whether 
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the Information is reliable and so on, and for tihich Hegel has almost 
nothing but contempt. Hegel thinks that the traditions ere reliable as 
far as tho main points are concerned, and whether yon know that a parti* 
culrr Pope urs elected by intrigues starting with Cardinal A or tilth ~ar* 
dinrl D. is not something which can bo of serious interest to sorlous 
pcoolo. He really dospises this kind of higher criticism completely. In 
this respect he was very old-fashioned. 

And now we come to the third form of history, which is the philoso¬ 
phical history. The ohilosophical history has in common with the reflect¬ 
ing history that it is universal, and it has something in canmln with the 
original history in that it is not abstract. How That can that mean? 

There is ono passage on this in the English translation, and we can read 
that on page 1, first paragraph. 

"The subject of this course of lectures.*.. 

....not a collection of goneral observations*. 

That is not goodt "Hot goneral recollections" would be better, since 
that is the key word. 

"..suggested by the study of it's records, hut proposed 
to be illustrated by a fact." 

Yes. "Taken from it's content as if there were examples", but from 
the content of universal history Itself, ’.hat he implies is tnlsi The 
original history has to do Tilth the content, and the reflecting history 
usos the content in order to arrive nt univorsal lows, and the philoso¬ 
phic history has, egnin, to do Tilth the content. Let me try to stote it 
in simpler tomsi The original history deals with individual human beings, 
individual nations, individual political societies; the reflecting his¬ 
tory uses this individual nhononona as material, but only in order to as¬ 
cend from there to the rules of universal action or to universal laws; 
and the philosophic history has, again, to do with the content. The ori¬ 
ginal historian always uses individual names, propor names, like Pericles, 
Athens, Thebes, or Whatever. The reflecting historian also uses names, 
but only as a quarry, as material, and what he is driving at is universal 
laws in wliich no proper names can occur. So the content of history is 
only material for thb reflective Ills tori on, it is not his theme, for the 
philosophic historian tho content is again the theme. Univorsal history, 
ss Hegel understands it, cannot be vritton without the use of proper names 
—proofi tho table of contents, Persia, Grooce, Rone, the contents of his¬ 
tory. I will read to you a few passages which do not occur in the English 
translation! "History has in front of Itself the most concrete object, 
that which comprises ell the differont aspects of existence within Itself. 

Tho individual Tilth whioh philosophic history is concerned is the world 
mind. The Individual. Philosophic history has to do with The Individual." 

And there are other exorossions of the sane kind occuring again and again. 

And when he speaks of the "Folksgoist", the folk mind, as people say (The 
mind of a nation, would be s better translation.), it is, of course, a 
mind which can only bo found by designating it tilth a name, say "ITorwe- 
gian". And this is not to be transcended, but is the content of history. 

So the "world mind" is, superficially stated, the soquence of these Indi¬ 
vidual nation ninds. each of which has a propor name. And therefore the 
"world mind" Is as individual as It's olenents. 

Another way of putting it. In tho caso of reflecting history, is 
that the universal Is beyond history. If someone derives a certain law 
of civilization, or a static or dynamic sociology or whatever it may be, 



them JAa universal is beyond history, even if it is found out by study- 
ing historical materials. The original history is not concerned wiSi 
universals at nil. And the philosophic historian finds the universols 
within history itself. 

1 wonder whether this point is clear to you? It is absolutely cru¬ 
cial for the understanding of Hegel. Kay 1 soy one thing! This disting¬ 
uishing of throe forms of history conforms to a very general Hogollaa 
schematism We live first in a world of unreflected experience, lie do 
our Jobs, our duties, or we do not do thorn but it is still the some ele¬ 
ments , the some climates. We live in on element in which we understand 
everything adequately for the purpose of doing our jobs. Then reflection 
arises which is destructive of that naivete. But naivete does not morn 
stupidity or childishness for Hegel, it moans a very high degree of in¬ 
telligence, but eonpletoly within the world, wi thin your world, narrow¬ 
er or brooder, but you do not try to take a stand outside of the world. 
Then non begin to telco a stand outside of the world, and the most impor¬ 
tant form of that is science. Sdenoo, in negel’s sonso, belongs to 
reflection. And then you hove, indeed, a clarity, a precision, an exact¬ 
ness, but you. have lost touch with thlnes, and therefore you get a wrong 
picture. Tho very exact picture of reality, which you get at this stage, 
is by virtue of it's very exactness a wrong picture, a one-sided picture. 
And then thero is a higher stage of thinking, the highest, which is w he n 
you have recovered the reality, tho substantiveness of the urinary under¬ 
standing, and at the same tine you surpass in thoughtfulness the reflec¬ 
tive. This is philosophy! 

(In the return to the first stage of the history, by 
the philosophic history, is the return in sane way 
the return to the identity of the spirit of the author 
and the spirit of the actor?) 

_ ^ Yes « is a very essential point, end 1 should have said that. 

B ut in uhat way is this done? For example, if Hegel writes a philosophy 
of history, as he does hero, ho obviously is not a contenoorary of the 
Poryians or the Greeks or the Romans. How can this identity be? 
will perhaps become clearer later on. Tho contents of the philosophy of 
history are the principles of justioe of the different societies, let me 
J?? these principles of justice —principles!, not tho particular 
institutions, or the particular battles or wars— of all these different 
cultures are now my business! because ry understanding of the rights of 
man is no understanding at all, if I do not see it as a culmination of 
.what mrnkiad always was groping after and which has finally been achieved 
Jfterstanding. So thero is, again, identity. You are quite 
rieht! Identity of the spirit of tho philosophic historian and the 
spirit of the men of the oast is again achieved here. We must be inter¬ 
ested in the Greek principle of justice because it is cart and parcel of 
our own notion of justice. We cannot be concerned with the battle of 
Harctnon- a.s Karathon equally. Yes? That was a vital question for the 
Greeks in the year 490, and in a way it remained a vital question for as 
long as they preserved their liborty, but it cannot be of immediate eon- 
corn for us. I advisedly use tills very vague term "principles of Justice" 
for indicating the universal. We shall see what the authentic Hegolian 
tern for that is Inter on in the course. 
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’■•**#• "One feould false question here, but 1 wonder If we have 1 

tine for It —I will only suggeq^it as a subject for your reflection* 

When Ilegel had an overpovrerlb# Influence in Germany and derivatively also 
in the United States, England, and France, there was an equally powerful 
and externally more powerful reaction against hin hy the scientific his¬ 
torians and by the scientists themselves, naturally. That is well known. 
But the only man who took up the problem of history on the level of Hegel 
was ITietzsche, about forty years after Hegel's death. Nietzsche's writing 
is called Of the Use and Abuse of History , and is, one could say, the be¬ 
ginning of a reply to HegelT Nietzsche also made a distinction between 
three kinds of history. Does anyone remember that? Monumental, antiquar¬ 
ian, and criticall That is, of course, something quite different from He¬ 
gel’s distinction between original, critical, and philosophic history, and 
it is quite good to clarify this for one's self by contrasting these two 
attempts to make such distinctions of kinds of history. But we dont have 
time for that now. 

Now there is time to clear up any point which we have made, so if 
there is any question then mention it; otherwise I will go on because we 
have to cover a lot of ground. 

(Inaudible.) 

According to Hegel, yes. I will come back to your question. There 
is one little point I would like to make here about the translator who al¬ 
ways translates the German word gelst as "spirit". I would not do that, 

I would translate it as "mind", because it makes Hegel sound much more 
"spiritualistic" than he really is. This is only because of the under¬ 
tones of the word "spirit", so perhaps it is a wiser translation. For He¬ 
gel there is no question that there is a "spirit of the mind". Why do you 
ask that question? 

(Inaudible.) 

I think that you underestimate Hegel's sophistication. How could one 
answer to that? 

(Again inaudible.) 

Oh no, let us not do this schematic thing! Let us say there are tiro 
extreme poles in a given situation, in a given age. Yes? And then there 
are all kinds of things in between, a whole rainbow. But Hegel would con¬ 
tend that the "spirit of the age" is that rainbow, and all the oppositions 
tailing place take place within a common framework. If you take a present 
day democratic liberal, a communist, a cripto-fascist, a Catholic, and a 
Muslim, Hegel would say that there are differences, of course, but there 
is something going through all of them which you would not find In the pre¬ 
ceding age. Yes? You must have heard the words "atomic age? Yes? That 
would be an example of what he means! Whatever differences there may be, 
and there are surely some very great differences, everyone today is affected 
by the fact that he lives in the "atomic age" at least In his thought. No 
one was affected by that In 1910, to say nothing of earlier times. And He¬ 
gel would say that this Is what really counts, what gives color to every 
position taken within the age. Of course the concept of the spirit of an 
age must be questioned but first one must understand what It means. Yes? 

For example, when Spengler, who popularized certain aspects of Hegel which 
were perhaps not equally popularized before, gives this notion in his 
Decline of the West about the 17th century where you have baroque, absolute 
monarchy, a certain kind of music, French classical drama, and all of these 
ve the same spirit. Yes? In this point Spengler only said what Hegel 
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meant. There is something in common from which no one can run away, He- * 
gel would say, even by opposing it; your opposition shows there is some¬ 
thing and your position is then formed by the opposition to it, therefore 
you cant run away from it. 

But surely we should not subscribe to Hegel’s assertion. By no means! 
We have to examine it I But a certain kind of simplistic positivistic real¬ 
ism does not really come within hailing distance of what Ilegel meant. You 
must not forget that I One can only begin to see the problem by looking 
back to the past. For example, for Plato or Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas 
such a thing as a "spirit of an age" wouldnt exist. When people spoke of 
the suirltus seculns in former times, they meant of course the spirit of 
this-worldliness, say the spirit of the devil, as distinguished from the 
spirit of God, the spirit of the irorld. What would be the English trans¬ 
lation of seculum which is a Latin word from which secularized and these 
’.jords are derived? 'This world'? Yes? As distinguished from the other 
world? I think the term "spirit of an age" was coined in the 17th century. 

It is interesting to see that Hegel’s authority, so to sneak, for 
this concept is Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws . Book XIX, where he speaks of 
the general spirit, le spirite general" Montesquieu came to England as a 
Frenchman and saw that there was an entirely different spirit: for example, 
the Brittish have spleen and the French do not have spleen —that was one 
prejudice at that time. And I suppose the Brittish have a very good break¬ 
fast and a very good tea and a very inferior luncheon, and the French have 
a very good luncheon and a very inferior breakfast. On every level you 
see the difference. They have juries in Britton and no juries in France 
and so on. That is a very beautiful passage and a crucial one for the 
development of the concept of the spirit of an age. But for Montesquieu 
the spirit of an age is the confluence of 'll* factors. This is the way a 
present day social scientist vould go about it, because if he would speak 
of a spirit of an age he would say there are all kinds of factors —econo¬ 
mic, geographic, and so on— which produced this spirit. For Hegel the 
spirit of an age is not the product of factors but a genuine unity because 
of its mental, i.e., spiritual, character. Ilegel misunderstood Montesquieu 
in this point, but that is uninteresting as far as we are hore concerned. 

(Suppose there had existed two Hegels at the same time, 
each writing universal histories, each using the contents 
of histories to provide universal principles of justice, 
and then they came up with different principles of jus¬ 
tice. What would Hegel have said as to the other man's 
position?) 

For Hegel that would be utterly impossible. There could be minor 
differences of style and the use of different examples; but as far as Idle 
substance is concerned it would be impossible. Can you write tiro textbooks 
of calculus which are different? One nay begin with integration and the 
other with differentiation; but as far as the substance... 

(But human life is not calculus and..) 

Surely not; but as far as substance.. You must not forget one thing: 
Hegel's rationalism is unsurpassed and unrivaled; as far as universal cer¬ 
tainty goes, he wouldnt cede in any way to mathematics. What he would say 
is this.. He was a very good knower of the human heart and he would say 
that if a very gifted man would cone up, he would be compelled by the truth 
to see that Hegel was right —he would rite it in a different way, perhaps, 
but the substance would be the same. This could happenI There could also 
be a priority thing, which existed in a way.. By the way, Schelling did 
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or at least began what Hegel corroleted, and there was a certain rival¬ 
ry between then. But that is only interesting to individuals at the 
tins. After they are dead, people speak about the issue without par¬ 
tisanship, or without this idnd of partisanship, and then it would 
cone out. 


(Inaudible.) 

Hell, if the uholo subject is done on a lower level, or if it is 
a United subject. For example, the history of the Reformation by a 
Protestant and by a Catholic will always differ. Is that not true? 

(I think that two Protestants writing about the Refor¬ 
mation could be just as well different if they use 
just source material and dont use seoondary works. 

If they just U3e the sane material they nay systema¬ 
tically cone up with very different conclusions about 
the sane material.) 

Hegel's formula is "Truth is totality", and, therefore, any par¬ 
tial presentations of a subject are necessarily untrue, and therefore 
has a" necessarily accidental character. So if you study only the Re¬ 
formation, you can have (IT) presentations of the Reformation, each of 
which has its particular merit, and the only way of the truth would be 
of universals. 

There are important things which Hegel would, of course, admit. 

For instance, if one man were a plagerist and never did decent work 
and another man does decent work, that would show. And also imagin¬ 
ation or lack Of it would shot;. But the whole effort there would not 
be on the highest level. Of course Hegel's contempt for this kind of 
empirical study led to his downfall lator on because he said some 
things in his Philosophy of History which were simply untrue. Then 
people had an easy triumph and sola "Look, this man pretends to pre¬ 
sent the truth and he makes such gross errors," 1 think there is a 
story that he said something about crocodiles in the Amazon River: 
and Ills general thesis is that Idle new world is inferior to the old 
world, and therefore the crocodiles in the Amazon River are smaller 
than those in the ITile. Alexander von nunboldt had seen these cro¬ 
codiles and assured everyone that they were as big or bigger than 
those of the ITile. By these things he nade himself ridiculous, surely, 
but one must see how important these things are; one cannot necessar¬ 
ily regard then as settling the whole issue. 

ITow let ne continue. Let us forget, now, about the pre-philoso- 
phic ways of human history and limit ourselves to the philosophy of 
history. That means, negel says, simply thinking consideration of 
world history. As a thinking consideration it means, however, that 
it does not simply depend on the given, but construes history jj priori . 
This shocking statement is nade and meant very seriously by Hegel. 

This was not his invention; Fichte did this Idnd of thing before He¬ 
gel. A philosophy of history would be an priori, construction of 
Ill story in that the fundamental character of the historical develop¬ 
ment is understood by understanding the essential character of the 
mind. But negel emphasizes the fact that there is a fundamental con¬ 
tradiction here betireon the philosophic a priori character of the inves¬ 
tigation and Ill story proper. After all, history proper is a record of 
what happened and has to do with the given. More generally stated, 
there is, here, a contrast between thinking as a spontaneous act and 
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the_dependenoe of the thinker on what happened. The solution Is tills: 
v;hat Happened was altogether rational, and therefore by the use of nv 
reason I know what happened because it Is rational, nils nay sound 111: 
2 pJV 2 * 30 ! ^ nai ' 7S he wants and he states it as 

~° ? ^l le r^tlennllty of history Is a part of the assertion that 

overyt.nng is rational . this, Hegel soys, has been demonstrated In 
pmlosophyItself --In philosophy Itself it has beon denonstrated that 
reason is the substance, Ilegel does not presuppose that you believe 
.nn. .foot does philosophy itself mean in terns of books? When Hegel 
says that? ° 

(The Logic .) 

_of Hind : but nainly 
- -- t ,-- ir-v-" —- ire have understood 

tSf a f 0 , s history with the hypothesis that It has been rational and' 
he tells us in advance that he thinks he has been successful. By anpro- 
ching history withhis hypothesis of rationality, ire irf.ll find thot P lt 
is sound. So the Philosoph y of History , beginning with an hypothesis 
tha | hypothesis into the fcru&i. Perhaps you will look on ’ 

Pcigo line o«fiO-» 

("The science which we plan to treat will supply the 
proof, not indeed of the truth, but of the correct¬ 
ness of the principle.") 

. . .^analy, that reason is the substance and especially the substance 
oj. history, leu see he nakes here a distinction between truth and cor¬ 
rectness. Jhat does this neo.n? The Philosophy of History , tills very 

tcr"op G ?^a? U ?> 1 pn iw G ? GtGriG Part of Hegei*s wort, proves that as a nat- 
?S r ^5? tastorical process is rational. It does not prove that 

ir oust be rational; that can only be done in philosophy proper, 

_ Logoi nnkesit quite clear that within our present enter¬ 

s'?.,!™ n y\ st . p f 0G ? 1 G ? hisrorieolly and as he adds "enpirically". So 
c l^ ns thct In tills book he proceeds enpirically and this alone can 

1X3 r thGt He S el =l^s that aHnScS studT 

of the hlsoOiy oi the world leads to the realization that reason isthe 

Poan°te Hegel? ^OT*°t?[ ° f ? h ° U ° r 15; Dut rSlnt does "onpirical procedure' 

I boli^vo S Tn t i S SG ?£ thias ,tao11 170 Con learn from hin'here, 

i believe. In the first place It neans something very necessary.,. 


Z” Son ® onitted due to change of tape,_7 
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...So let us begin again. She thesis which Hegel developed in these 
pages is that history is rational because being or reality is rational, 
and history is the highest stratum, let me say, of that reality* Ifow 
here we must make a distinction between tuo dements; the first is the 
assertion that being or history is rational; and then there is the ap¬ 
plication to history. What do we know about the assertion that being 
or history is rational or intelligible? Is this an innovation by Hegel? 
X mean nothing farfetched or abstruse —only the manifest things which 
are written large in any history of philosophy and in any textbook how¬ 
ever inferior? X mean the massive facts like Alexander’s conquest of 
the Persian Empire? 

Well, for Plato and Aristotle and even earlier, it is understood 
that being is That is truly intelligible; the unintelligible Is only 
that which Is not true being. Parmenides, you can day, begins that. 

But these older thinkers, these pre-Hegelians, implied that history is 
not rational, history is not intelligible, when they said that true 
being is intelligible. Or to state it simplyt ’History doesnt exist.’ 
It is impossible to express in Greek the phrase "philosophy of his¬ 
tory" in the sense in which we use it today* History meant for the 
Greeks a certain kind of inquiry which proceeds by asking other people. 
You know that if you want to find out about the insides of a dog you 
have to cut it up; but if you want to find out how things were before 
you were bom, you have to inquire with other human beings. This kind 
of inquiry with othor human beings is more characteristically what the 
hi3toria of the Greeks means. Heedless to say that if you consult the 
archives and so on, you consult other human beings. How history doesnt 
exist in the sense that it is a dimension of reality* What is the 
equivalent of that? There are no political orders or regimes which 
follow eachother; this is a sequence which is fundamentally a chance 
sequence. This is most clearly stated in the Vth book of Aristotle's 
Politics in Ms polemics against Plato. 

Furthermore, there is another thing which is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance for Hegel and that is the nations. The Greek word ethnoi s does 
not have the emphatic meaning which the word "nations" hasin Hegel. 

It also has the meaning of "tribes". In other words, very often then 
Aristotle speaks of the word ethne he means "the barbarians" or the 
"Heathons", you could also say —however, this is from a Greek point 
of view. For Aristotle in particular —and the same is true of Plato 
as troll— there ire different nations with different customs and they 
live side by side, but there is no principle involved, nothing is 
more revealing of Aristotle than then he has to speak of unchangeable 
principles, the unchangeable principles of right; he says these prin¬ 
ciples are the same everywhere; he does not say they are always or at 
all times. He is more concerned with the local variety than with the 
temporal variety —not that he did not know that, but the side by side 
is somehow more interesting than succession. The reason is not diffi¬ 
cult to understand since our knowledge of other cultures, as we say to¬ 
day, is of course much better if we can travel there and if they are 
in being now —if they no longer exist we have to rely on what other 
people tell us; it is not first-hand knowledge. From this point of 
view the present side by side takes precedence over succession. There 
does exist a kind of over all unity which would be called the "histor¬ 
ical process" by Hegel. If we take, again, an example from writers 
who arc most explicit about it, there is a beginning of civilization 
rnd an end, cither because the human race has come into being or be¬ 
cause the human race has been interrupted, os it were, by cataclysms. 

So there was physical continuity with the preceding men, but no cul¬ 
tural continuity. Both possibilities have been suggested. 
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How generally, then, there is an ascent fron primitive beginnings, 
an ascent both in art ana in political institutions, but this is necessar¬ 
ily followed by a decay. And to the extent to which there is an overall 
development, there is this curve* in such a way, though, that the weak 
of political life does not coincide with the peak of intellectual life. 

If one studied Aristotle*s Politics with sene care, one would see this 
very clearly. Hie perfect, the nost divine governments existed in the 
past, that is to say, the tine in which philosophy had not yet reached 
its peak. 

Another piece of'evidence for this kind of question is ftucretius, 
the Honan poet. In his book On the nature of Things , book five, this 
also appears very clearly. I only try to illustrate a bit what one could 
call with the somewhat innroper expression "the philosophy of history 
underlying ancient rationalism". History was not rational. There were 
sone oortain rational and intellectual strata, as it were, but on the 
whole, accident and chance were of too greet en inportance to give it 
any overall rationality. 

How. then, it is clear that Hegel diverges radically fron the an¬ 
cient rationalists in regard to history. But the question is whether 
this is eanpatible with full agreement betwoon negel and *»• /inaudiWj^ 
regarding "being" in general. In other words, in order to make possi¬ 
ble the assertion that history is rational, nogcl had to modify the 
neaning of tho traditional thosis that boing as being is rational or in¬ 
telligible. ”ow in what way did ho do that? I shall mention two points 
which ere obvious and of obvious importance. Ilow what is "true being" 
in Plato? I must ask theso very simple questions in ordor to soe that 
wo get some content. Plato has a very famous word for true being? 

(Ideas) 

Yes. So in other words, the table is not true being, what is true 
being is the idea of table. Alright, Plato called what is true "file idea". 
ITcw what is the Aristotelian equivalent of the ideas? Again this is from 
the very superficial common textbook typo history of philosophy? The 
"unmoved mover"! But you must not forget that the "ideas"of*Plato are 
also unnoving. So the highest, what is, truly, is not moving, is simply 
unchanging. Bow what Ilegol soys is that whet truly is is a moving mover. 

To be, truly, is in a tray to become, to cone into being. To say it very 
vulgarly, to be is to be a process. This is surely one crucial differ¬ 
ence between Hegel and Plato and Aristotle. 

But the second point 3 s more immediately more relevant as far es 
history is concorned. I have mentioned in the beginning of this seminar 
the crucial significance of Kant for negol. The characteristically Kan¬ 
tian thesis is the primacy of practical reason, of the reason govorning 
actions. One could say that Kant replaces the thinking ego, the eiro 
coglta s of Descartes, by the willing or acting subject. At any rate, 
what Ilegel asserts is that the highest theme of theoretical Philosophy 
is the field of human actions or production —history! So the primacy 
of practical reason is integrated by negel into his whole object. That 
is the second most striking difference between negel and the classics. 

This much as a roninder. Bow ire must turn to more specific points, 
and again I begin at the beginning. History is rational.' This means 
one unique process, whose stages are indicated by proper names* Greeks, , 
Homans, Gormans. The historical process is a species’ of which there is 
only one individual. Is this statement intelligible? Hell, if you take 
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the species most known to us, which consist of infinitely many indivi- 
aurls —cats, flogs, nice, and human beings.. But theoretically it is 
possible that there is a species of which there is only one individual. 

For example, in the Fiddle Ages, in the doctrine of the Angels, of separ¬ 
ate intelligences, it was assumed that each Angel belonged to n different 
species, and that each was the sole individual in that species. I'M a is 
hard for us to understand because we hear no longer about the angels, in 
philosophy, with separate intelligences. But in the ease of history.. 

In other words, this process is a universal, but such a universal toot 
there exists only one individual. To see whet this means, we only have 
to contrast it irith the alternative. In classical antiquity, the equi¬ 
valent to such a philosophy of history would be a doctrine of eternal 
returns, cycles infinitely repeated. There was a human culture, prior 
to a cataclysm, there is one now, and then there will be another cataclysm, 
ana after that there will be another civilization, and this will go on 
infinitely. Hegel denies this, he says the process is only one, but 
while being individual, it is at the same time universal. You cam also 
say that form ana matter coincide in this process. The Practical mean¬ 
ing I explained last timet History cannot be understood by means of ab¬ 
stract universals, as negol puts it, but only by concrete universals. 
Therefore thore is greater kinship between Philosophic history and ori¬ 
ginal history, than with reflecting history* or scientific history which 
sees universal lairs. Theoo universal laws do not contain any proper 
names. I explained this last timet you study individual phoncanena and 
roach abstract laws in which no individual nones are contained. The Phi¬ 
losophic history deals with toe individual cultures, the proper names* 
and yet understands them as universals. * ' * 


History is rational because it is the history of reason. Reason 
supplies both too form and the natter —■toorefore this coincidence. But 
this seems to be a fantastic assertion. ’That about chance? Mint about 
rugged natural conditions like climate, terrain, and so on? These have 
nothing to do with reason, they are Just there, and they stamp the men 
living in these cultures. Hegel's answer, in toe most abstract form, is 
tnisf These are no objections; everything is rational; everything is nindl 


ITow we must see what Hegel means by that, and whether that is such 
an_absurdity ns it sounds. There is a book called The Pdehts of Salon- 
c„Philp.sq-)hy, by Riekeribnch, which I road a short time ago7and which 
DOgins with a quotation from Hegel's Philosophy of History . And Ricken- 
bach thinks tills is simple nonsense, ’ihether tort is so. we will have 
occasion to examine. 


ITow if you turn to cage 19 in your edition, 
p-ge 63. 


and in toe German on 


"The destiny of the spiritual world.... 

....has no proof against toe spiritual world." 

Ihat is all ire need. So that is the more assertion* the physical 
world is subordinated to the world of the mind; or in toe 1-ngua-e of 
speculation* it has no truth, compared with the spiritual world. 0 ITow 
let us turn to page 17 in your edition, where Hegel gives some illustro- 
t. ons or those things TJhich ho developed in his Logic* The tmroose of 
this passage is to give a kind of indication of what it means that "na¬ 
ture has no truth in it, compared with the mind". 


"Hie nature of the spirit nay be understood 
....it would have perished.. 







It will hove perished os matterl 




"..it strives after the realization of it’s idea**.. 

....ttien my existence depends on itself." 

Lot us stop here. IIw here Jiesel gives e provision."! indicotton 
of whot he neans by the assertion that nature has no truth. Hegel re¬ 
duces it to it*s sinplest form "nature, in contradistinction to mind, 
is whet it is as Hotter, characterized by the foot that it is divisible, 
it consists of ports.. 

^"ind of tnpej7 


i 




